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A Substitute for Mustard and other Plasters. 


“CAPSICUM VASELINE’| 


Will not Blister the most Delicate Skin. 


nes Vaseline”? is the scientific and modern external counter irritant. Its application is the safest, 
simple ind best home remedy for all ps ains and colds in the chest, throat, and lung S3 stoma h cramps, chil. 
blains, and all rheumatic, neuralgic, and g ear comehiiates abe partic Hache eMlectie: tor headache and tootha 

se Capsicum Vaseline’”’ has all the healing qualitic ft the old-fashioned mustard plaster vith 
disagreeable features In the tube it is abs ae sanitary, and may be applied easily, safely, 
moment s notice Put up only in collapsible tubes, 1/-. 

If not obtainable locally, a sample tube will be sent pon free to any address upon receipt of 1/- P 


“VASELINE” HAIR TONIC 


The World's Best Preparation for the Hair. 


lise the importance of giving the hair daily care. Ordinary was ¥ ng and brus ing 
germs attacking the hair hose germs which destroy | 
and the roots healthy by using ¢ vy day a little “VASELINE "taf 
rubbing or to use large quantit tasa rdinary dres ; 
trengtl ff the Mair, maint vitahtv, and keep the alp clean e* sweet, [a 
your hair as |x 
“Try a Bottle, 1. 2/- and 3/-. 
, atrial bottle wi free t vy address in the United Kingdom, upon ff 
Pile: ic rile. Stamps. 
In tive Booklet of all the “I eparat post free 
The Word “VASELINE” is the Registered Trade Mark of the 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO., 42, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON, E.. 








By means of 


Mellin’s 
Food 


the difficulty which infants 

generally find in digesting 

cow’s milk alone is entirely 
overcome, 


told vou already | 
starch-free, he it 
it baby from 
Either of the following :— 


“THE CARE OF INFANTS,” a work of ® 
pages, de aling with the feeding and rearing of 
infants from birth, 
“HINTS ON WEANING,” a work of 64 pases 
of infants during and altet 


simple diets, 


treating of the care 
weaning, with recipes fof 
will be sent, post tree, to those who have che arge of young 
infants on application to MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, 
; PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
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about our w charg for Dry Cleaning: they 
“Soup arise, naturally, from our method of bus siness. 
. Whilst other firms have a ve y expensive system of collec- 


tnand for Hashes, Stews, Ragodts, & Soups. —_ hn ghly bana wt geo 1g offices, van 7 a a4 pose — 
which have to be paid by you, w “deal direct. Our only 
. 2 expense is postage, al efore enabled to quote 
A steaming hot basin, lower charges than are possible to others Hex 
‘ @, Our charges are fixed, so that you in w exactly how much 
. : will have to aan aed ur 112 years’ reputation for excel- 
last thing at night, wothy ate tan eels Bore ir whe sain gem 
: ” see - dry cieaned for 1 3 fixed charge. 

will stop that cough cenrs'suirs 8 

n | Carpets, Curtains, Covers, B ds, etc., cleaned at equally 
nd bring sleep. cng ints ching Benepb ce. 

, 5 P CLARK & CO., Sotiem, 34, Hallcroit Rd., Retiord. 


























ought 
any form of ill-health. But Nature cannot perform the impossible. 
She is often impeded in her work by difficulties that can only be 
removed 
a very 

Stomach, 


ae Fo er rt IP TN 


Nature’s Way 


always to be considered by those who are suffering from 


by scientific treatment. The choice of this treatment is 


serious matter. In cases of trouble connected with the 


Bowels, Liver, and Kidneys, you will find that a cure 


Is Greatly Assisted 


— substance. They are compounded of pure drugs of vegetable origin. 


They 


act quickly, gently, and effectively in all cases of Dyspepsia, 


Constipation, Disordered Liver and Kidneys, Biliousness, and Impuri- 
ties of the Blood. There is no sufferer from these and similar 
ailments who may not treat himself in a perfectly safe, natural, and 
economic manner, to the full establishment of his health and vigour, 





— PILLS 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) and 2/9 (168 pills). 
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“THE PREMIER FOOD” OF ITS GLASS. 


This is what the ‘* Medical Times ** (June 26th, 1909) says of 


Y PLASMON OATS. 


he finest oats grown in Scotland, combined with Plasmon—no husk, 
no fibre, require only . minutes’ boiling. 6d. per packet. 


Sir J. C—, M.D., writes :—" They are simply magnificent, and | have porridge made 
n them every morning 


PLASMON COCOA. 


The ‘‘ Lancet ’’ says :—"' Plasmon increases the food value enormously.” 9d. per tin. 
PLASMON IS USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


“The Feeding of the Nations"’ (** Truth '’), Post Free. 


PLASMON, Ltd. (Dept. B.152), Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Nothing in the world can help as much as 


ONE of above on receipt of a postcard, 





The Beauty that Lasts 


is the natural beauty of a normal healthy skin. The only true way to get 
this is to stimulate the skin and thus restore it to its child-like purity. 
Icilma_ Preparations, 
whose tonic and entirely natural action on the skin is due to Icilma 
Natural Water, from the natural spring in Algeria. 

Especially we recommen d Icilma Fluor Cream—the ‘' face cream 
without grease”’—to all who value their complexions. 
cream cannot grow hair and leaves no trace on the skin. Used every 
day it removes irritations, redness, and roughness, 
soft, clear, and smooth, and brings ‘‘the beauty that lasts.” 


Icilma Fluor Cream 


Sold in Pots—1/-, 1/9, everywhere. 


FREE SA MPL ES H'e sena a box containing I[cilma Fluor Cream, Ictlma 
- wel whee Soap, looth Powder, loilmine (solid: ied Icilma Water), 
Teilmali ne (mew cleansing cream), @ /uii-size Shampoo Sachet, views of litima Spring, 


and full details free for 3a. stamps Sor postage and packing, or a single sample of any 


, ICILMA CO., Ltd. (Dept. 72), I4a, Rosebery Avenue, London, E.C. 


This delightful 


makes tbe skin 











JERS S5 


Buns Quietly Makesno Dust Saves Labour Saves the Carpet 


Buy a - ' Bissell.” Prices from 108. 6d. 


MARKT & CO. (London), ‘ltd, 38, Wilson ‘St, Londen, E.C. 


CARPET SWEEPER 





| 








Send for Free Book giving full par. 
’ ticulars of TRENCH’S REMEDY. 

FE S world-famous Cure tor Epileps 
und Simple home treatment 


20 years’ success. Test 

monials from all parts 

the world ; over 1,000 in 
one year. 


TRENCH’S REMEDIES, Ltd., 303, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 

















TO CLEANSE the mouth, 


and preserve the body from 
infection ; 


TO ENSURE White Teeth 


and Sound Gums, use 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 
ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Prepared from Purely Vegetable 
Antiseptics. 















Contains no Caustic Disinfecting 
Chemicals which are liable to affect 
the delicate tissues of the mouth 
and lips. 


Tubes 1/- Pots 1/6 & 2/6 
































HUNGRY. HOMELESS. 


Thousands on Verge of STARVATION 
are imploring 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


For WORK, Not Charity: 


The King’s Labour Tents (open Night 
and Day for Homeless Single Men), with the 
Opengall-Night Rest; 
The Queen's Labour Relief Depots 
(for Unemploved Married Men with Families 
And 1x ox Cai I H 1 Farm ( 


thr 
bexgars 


Our Evangelistic work goes steadily forward 
Winter ana Summer. 


Reclamation of ex-criminals, loafers, tramps, and 
social wreckage generally, of both sexes. 


Funds, Old Clothes, Orders for Fire: 

wood (3s. 6d. per 100 bundles), and 

quantities of Waste Paper ior sort- 
ing, urgently needed. 


Cheque rossed ** Barclay lc Church Army, Yr. 
Prebendary Caxuice, Hon. Chief Secretary, Saree 
Hamitron, K.C., 55, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, 
London, Ww. 
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You Can Secure Perfect Health 


WITHOUT TAKING MEDICINE. 


A letter posted to-day will bring free of charge 
a full explanation of Mr. Sandow’s remarkably 
successful Nature Treatment, which is equally 
effective for members of both Sexes at any 
age from 5 years to 85 years and over. 


























fuat it is possible for well- although youareundernoobliga- y s and thilden 
every person, Irrespective tion to do so, the charge for the a 1 wm 
ge, not only to keep in a course prescribed will be found °/¢? a: 
condition of absolute fitness, but to be quite within your means fv. Sandex 
health when attacked by ill Mr. Sandow likes all who can to call personally 
ne of the numerous complaints but one of the great advantages of scientific 
fe. without the aid of medicine, exercise treatment as directed by him is that it can be N 
t means, is a statement which — taken by so many sufferers in their own homes, For 
good to be true this reason he numbers amongst his patients many 
ins, proved beyond doubt, that whom he has never seen, but who have derived the 
; upon thousands of people greatest benefit from the treatment which he has 
1e and happy position of being been able to prescribe by correspondence 
— Call or Write 
m To-day. 
; The first step to take 
: to avail yourself of this 
opportunity does not 
involve you in any ex- 
pense, If youare able, 
call at Mr. Sandow's 
instituteas hecordially 
on 3 invites you to. Ifthisis 
not possible, youshould 
Jubii. | . : select from the titles 
ads y : of the Sandow Health 
t Library given below 
. ’ Physical the particular book 
S. dealing with your 
Take this illness or condition, 
; Then write a letter, 
Opportunity. mentioning this offer 
So ma 1 =a eg AP scence vith ; the let faa in THE QUIVER to | 
f rae oe aiieiganls Mr. Sandow, 32, St. 
It I hich involves no weight- James’ Street, London, S.W., giving fullest par 
g or st exer that there exists no ticulars of the ailment or complaint suffered, and 
the same, you will receive a Copy ol the booklet tree ot charge, 
le condition is mentioned together with a candid opinion as to the suitability 
M flers you his advice free of of your case for treatment by Scientific Curative 
yigh lecide to take treatment, Physical Ci re. 








These are the titles of Mr. Sandow’s Health Library, 
t rom which you are invited to select the booklet you 
01s desire, and ‘write for it to-day, mentioning ‘“ The 
Quiver.” 











I \ Iiustrated 
1. Indigestion and Dys- 13. Lack of Vigour 
Pepsia P PI io ities 
° ys Jefo es 
2. Constipation and its 4 ny mg Deformitie 
Cur wake aon 
yard I ‘ 15. Physical Deformities 
3 Liver Troubles rw 
Ne in Women 
4 Nervous Disorders in . : . 
aad Men 16. Punctional Defects in 
5. Nervous Disorders in Speech 
ire Women 17. Circulatory Disorders 
! 6. Obesity in Men 18. Skin Disorders 
» o y 
und ‘ a sity in Women 19. Physical Development 
ort: - ia a ns for Men 
ek and Chest Com- ” - 
plaints 20. Everyday Health. 
10. Rheumatism and Gout 21. Boys’ and Girls’ Health 
able il.) Anemia: its Cause and Ailments. 
and Cure 22. Figure Culture’ for 
12, Kidney Disorders: fomen 
Functional and 23. Insomnia <<< 
Chronic 24. Neurasthenia You read at your leisure at home, and learn how you and 





yours may secure perfect Health by natural means. 
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HOW A WOMAN CAN BE ALWAYS AT HER BEST. 


There is no particular AGE at which a woman is ‘‘at her best.’’ 


She is at 


the height of h.r charms just when her hair is in the most beautiful condition. 


DO YOU WANT A PERFECT HEAD OF HAIR? 


IF SO, READ THIS ARTICLE AN) 


SECURE THE THREE VALUABLE TOILET GIFTS HERE OFFERED TO EVERY 
LADY AND GENTLEMAN WHO WILL JUST WRITE FOR THEM. 


Have you ever — d the question: “At 
what age is a woman at her best?” 

If so, there is no need to do so any longer. 
Che problem has been solved at last. 


*“ Solved!” you exclaim. “Impossible! There 


can be no solution. Everyone has different 
opinions on the subject.” 

In the past, yes. At the present time, no. 
[hat is the answer te your objection, and if you 


you will agree that it is so. 


“WHEN A WOMAN LOOKS HER BEST.” 


‘ There is no particular age,” says Mr. Edwards, 


will read this article 


“at which a woman can be said to be at the 
height of her charms. A woman's appearance 
depet nds mor than 
anything else upon 
the condition of her 
hair. A woman ‘looks 
her best’ when bet 


hair is at its best 
Directly a woman has 
developed the _ full 
possibilities of loveli 
that lie hidden 
in her hair she ha 
reached the summit 
of her beauty. And 
is long as she keeps 
her hair in that lovely 


ness 








And, in order to do this, he will send to you free 
of charge, on receipt of the coupon given below, 
everything you require for growing and preserving 
a perfectly he althy and attractive head of hair, 

He will send you- 

(1) A week's supply of * 
that famous Hair Tonic 


Harlene for the Hair, 


Dressing which is n 


being used daily by thousands of ladies and 
gentlemen all over the world. 
2) A Trial Supply of the Cremex Shan 











Powder for Home Use, with which the hair and 
scalp should be shampooed at least once every 
week, if the formation of scurf is to be prevented 





and the hair is to grow in full luxuriance and colour, 
(3) A copy of Mr. 


Edwards’ book on the Hair 
and its care, including 
full directions for cul- 
tivating the hair by 
means of the two- 
minutes-daily “ Har. 
lene Hair-Drill” 
Method, 

Just fill up the fol- 
lowing coupon. En- 
close 3d. in stamps to 
cover postage to you 
of the * Harlene Hair- 
Drill” Outfit, and send 
it to the address given, 

In return the com: 


and luxuriant con plete outfit for seven 
dition, free from any days’ Hair - Cultur 
signs ‘thi ing’ or y p ru 
igns of ‘ thinning’ or Why mot develop to the utmost the growth natural to your hair? acc ording to the rule 
‘greying,’ she need Why not hidden beauties of your he ‘ : of “ Harlene Hair 
y not bur 1 t gre noing greynes s creeping r stealthil through your) TET + 
have no fear of losing Why not—when you can have the“ Harlene Hair- Drill Outpt oye Drill” will be sent you 
o ge’ tr free of cost and ee of obligation of any kind? The Outfit went to you c > and 
her good looks. n these torms because the senders know that you will be delighted with what ut free of chi urge a 
How true this state. —w#!/ do for you even in7 days. by return of post. 


ment is! 


GENEROUS OFFER TO YOU FROM FAMOUS 
COURT HAIR SPECIALIST. 


What follows from this? 

Why, that if a woman can grow and keep a 
beautiful head of hair she can so heighten and 
preserve her charms and beauty. 


Fortunately, every lady reader of this paper i 
now in a position to do this. 

Yes, and male readers, too, can adopt this same 
method of cultivating and preserving the health of 
their hair,and thus “keeping themselves young’’—a 
most desirable thing in this *too-old-at-forty” age. 


HOW YOU CAN ALWAYS LOOK AT YOUR 
BEST. 


Mr. Edwards wants to 
‘How she can alway 
He equally wants to show every man “ How 
he can avoid the appearance of age through the 
premature greying or ‘falling out’ of the hair.” 


show every woman 


at her best.” 


Ss be 





Further supplies 0! 
“ Harlene for the Hair” can be obtained from 4 
leading chemists and stores in 15., 2s. 6d., and 
4s. 6d ‘bottle: , or direct, by sending P.O. for the 
amount, from the Harlene ¢ ompany, 95-99; Hig 
Holborn, London, W.C. The Cremex Shamp 
Powders (strongly recommended for the Home 
Use by all who have tried them) are ope * 
the same way in Is. . each box contait 
six shampoo powder 


boxes 


ee 





FREE TRIAL COUPON. 
To the EDWARDS’ HARLENE CO., 
96, High H rn, London, W.C. ; 
ffered in your articie ! 
‘ il itfit r a week's Hair Culture 
I enclose 1. in stamps to pay the p of above to 


Dear Si Please send me, a 


tage 
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wmaxncmm@=s IF YOU HAVE 


Stomach or Liver Trouble 
PAINS AFTER EATING—BILIOUSNESS—CONSTIPATION —HEADACHES 


If you have wind or pains in the stomach, 
cutting pains between theshoulders, palpitation, 
loss of appetite—if you feel dull and heavy, 
run-down and out of sorts, your stomach and 
liver are out of order. When this is the 


Strength, energy, and life are being 
wrung out of you, your blood is being 
poisoned, and your system clogged, by the 
injurious products of indigestion. No wonder 
you feel ill, miserable—half dead. But it's never 
too late to mend ! 


Palawan DOC a ae ee ae eae ODAC OS Dae ee 


Mother Seigel’s Syrup—the | 


herbal tonic—will mend your health surely and 
promptly. It will tone and strengthen your 
stomach, stimulate the action of your liver 
and bowels, restore sound digestion, make food 
nourish you, cleanse your blood, clear 
your system, and thus reinvigorate 


case, food does not and cannot nourish 
you, because you do not digest it. J AKE you—in body and mind. Mrs. Oak, 


35, St. Mary’s Terrace, Castle Hill, 
Hastings, says that Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup cured her of indigestion 16 years 
ago. ‘‘Now,” she says, ‘“‘an occasional dose 
thoroughly keeps up my health. It is a won- 
derful tonic, and seems to put new life into me.” 


THE SUPREME TONIC FOR THE STOMACH AND LIVER 


Mother SEIGEL’S Syrup 


The 2s. 6d. hottle contains three times as much as the Is. Ihd. size. 
Also in Tablet form—price 2s. 9d. 





Bh ernment  ecnneatoinst oY Se Sune A ea 






ee OE 


Amodern hygienic article for Ladies 
use. Costs less than washing. 


ers, Ladies’ Outfitters and Chemists, in 
uning one dozen at 6d., also manu- 
) er their improved Patents, 1/-, 1/6, 2/- 
A Trial Sample Packet, post free in plain wrapper 
t six sta tai NG x tow in the tour standard 
rom the Lady Manayer, 17, Bull Street, Birmingham, 
Southalls’ Protective Apron for use with 
nitary Towe very Light. Waterproof, 
D " Adapta lle Price 2s, 








= WASHING MACHINBS, from 36/- 
ria Aliowed.) 
WRINGING MACHINES, ,, 21/- 
MANGLING MACHINES, ,, 26/- 
Laundry Appliances of every 
Description. 

BUTTER CHURNS, 
N Datry SHow 10 Champion 

Prizes out of last 14. 
Butter Workers. Cream Separators 
Dairy Appliancesofeverydescription 





Illustrated Catalogue (847 R) 
Post Free. 


a BRADFORD & Co.., Manufacturers, 


142, Hicu Hotrorn, Lonpon 


ie ve 











Showrooms )! Botp Street, LIveRPoot! 


————— TORTA AVENUF. MANCHESTER 
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“Yes, Madam, patterns of 


PATON’S 
Alloa KNITTING WOOLS & YARNS 
are sent FREE on application to 


John Paton, Son & Co., Ltd., Alloa, Scotland, 
or to 192, Aldersgate St., London, E.C." 
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For loss of hair use the sound British preparation with 
the sound British meaning—Genuine, True, Honest 









[He sterling worth of the trusty, honest of Tatcho, no matter what else you may 
Hair Grower, discove red, advertised, use d, have tried As tli Romany name of 
and gratuit ly distributed by Mr. George * Tatcho ” indicates, it is genuine, honest, 
R. Sims, the eminent dramatist, author, true, worthy of belief or confidence. No 
and journalist, and christened by him under preparation has ever had behind it the 
the Romany title of ** Tatcho,”’ because the same remarkable volume of proof positive. 
word signifies genuine, true, honest, worthy Give it a trial to-day. Avail yourself now 
of belief or fidence, cannot be over of the splendid otter contained in_ the 
estimated. Admitted by the scientific and coupon underneath, and by so doing prove 
medical world to be the one and only re tor vourself the magnificent possibilities that 
liable specific for hair-growing, some of the he in Mr. George Kk. Sims’ marvellous 
THE TRUSTY HONEST HAIR GROWER 

cures efiected | Tatcho are little short of specific Tatcho in restoring the hair and 
marvellous. A examination of the tiles producing a wealth of healthy locks—a 
exhibited at the Tatcho Laboratories, con permanent growth of youthful hair. You 
taining many thousands of testimonials from will be doing something * worth while, 
grate‘ul users in all parts of the Kingdom something that will astonish you, It | 
from all parts of the world—conclusively do not want to cut the paper, send a letter 
proves that there i mething far bevond the addressed to the Chief Chemust, latch 
usual called r-growers in this world Laboratories, Kingsway, London, quoting 
known remedy Tatcho, and that practically tue Oviver, and the bottle of Mr. 

e ot | f hair is hopeless where George R. Siyis’ true, honest hair-grower, 
Patcho iven atrial. The pity is that in 4/6 full size for 1/10, will be specially mauled 

l too many cases the public do not hit to you, carriage paid, the same day. 

pon this prem and honest remedy at 

he ( t << teacl " no +} . er . ’ 

“a se ve te shat at rage ae ashe his oupon [ntitles You 
wrdinary hair washes, The sincerity runnin to recet riage paid to your own door, a Feguat 

ize 4/6 bottle of Tatcho for 1/10. 
thi evel ine of the testimonials dail ‘ 
ived at the Tat » Laboratories 1 Vane 

transparent—these human documents show 

the itpourl t really grateful heart 

Let there be no mistake as to the worth = 


TATCHO is sold by Chemists and Stores all over the world in bottles at 1/s, 2/9, and 4/6. 
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Onoto Ink is 
permanent in its 
results —the older 
the writing the 
blacker it becomes. 


It is a clear fluid 
that will not clog 
fountain or other 


pens. 


Sold in improved easy-to- 
hold glass bottles, with a spout 
to pour. No risk of leakage 


or spills, 


Ask your Stationer or Stores for 


Onoto Writing Ink—Blue-Black. 


Onoto Writing Ink—Black. 
Onoto Writing Ink—Red. 

Onoto Copying Ink—Blue-Black. 
Onoto Cepying Ink—Black. 


Sold in glass bottles, 6d. to 2s. each, 
according to size. 


' Made by 
THOS. DE LA RUE & Co., 
LONDON, E.c. 
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LS 
Sanitary Washable 


DISTEMPER 











This 4-lb. tin of Hall’s 
Distemper, when mixed 
with water, will cover 
about sixteen square 
yards. It is cheaper than 
wall paper or paint, and 
more artistic than either. 


Choose this wall covering 
because it is not only beautiful, 
but easy to keep clean, absolutely 
fast in colour, and when first 
applied a thorough disinfectant 
and germ destroyer. 

It is made in a wide range of 70 
colours, including rich dark as well as 
light tints. It sets hard, and never 
cracks, blisters, or reels off. It is 
applied with a white wash brush, saving 
much in the cost of labour. 

Hall’s Distemper may be washed 
by lightly sponging down with tepid 
water, but this should not be done until 
three weeks after application. 

Writ f i i 

ful 

t post Manufacturers — 
SISSONS BROTHERS & CO, Lti., HULL 
I r fice: 199", Borough E 


High St., S.E. 














FRAUD OR BLESSING? 
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IS ELECTRICITY A CURE FOR ILLNESS? 





A Question of Vital Importance to Every Weak or Ill Man and Woman 





Read what is stated here. 
and consider 
for yourself. 
YOU, as it has done 


WHAT IS CLAIMED FOR reguitimpatin 
VERYONE wadays knows of the claims 


put forward on behalt of electricity as a meat 
ess. It is clearly tor many reasons of the 
tance that there should be no mistake mad 
Above all con 


whi are 
s of curir 
utmost im- 





ies the question of raising talse hopes in the 





arts of the aili sufferers if the statements made on 

b of the electrical cure are not warranted 
Next in important in a great majority of cases is the 
uestion of st. It is true that the price of electrological 
atment under present-day methods is quite small, but a 
ry heavy percenta t sufterers, particularly chronic 
1 iids, are in’ u 1cl stances, and to these the most 
ig expendit I i 1 lant consideration, It it is 
really to do them i there is nothing they would more 
readily, nay, delightlully est in; but they icss than any 
her ass of peor an afford to St} la ! uniess 
there is reasonable ype Ol US pT iv successiul in Dringing 

relief and cure. 

Now, is this the se or not? Can sufferers from such 


serious and trying sses as, ‘or instance, affections of the 

nervous system, digestive disorders, diseases of the blood, 

est, Jungs, and respiratory maladies, or gene ral functional 
ty, look to elect y as the all-desired reme dy? 


TWO SEVERE TESTS. 


We claim that such sufferers may expect to derive 





the utmost benefit in all these illnesses, the list of 





which, by the way, includes more than nine-tenths of 





all the sus people in the country. If it can be amply 














proved that electr y¥ ca ind d.cs do what is assert 
way of remo -haif ot the illnesses nar d ] 
above list, then it 1s surely the veriest God-s nd that 
has « r pla 1 within the reach of si k, weak, and 
br c 1 en 
] hese wes e putt Claim o! two tests: 
1. | searchli to | knowledge and criticism, as 
1 a r joctors and pt ians re ° 
sentative several branches of therapeutic thought of 
r t yea and t pr time, 
2. TI y the results obta i by the Pulver 
r In h has been the pioncer of economical 
ric trea n ho and having been established 
Lond © far Dack as the year 1545 has a caretully 
pared r rd of over half a century, during which it has 
oped and supy le« il curative appliances 
Che following doctors and physicians, as we is hundreds 
! others, nave, ne t tr xiuction of the Electrolo il 
rea nt, expressed t nost definite opinion that « 
n undoubted curative agent in the illnesses 
la, stomach d rders, oDstruction of tl mwels, lo 
) ional f r, breakdow rheu rut 
igo, ner ! " uralvia, ches t ind 
Most « m quote instances ir owt 
Pr rma ln sacs ver ised at 
rely successful, 
MEDICAL OPINION. 
i t of | ave borne test y to 
t ! rovogica Ireatment includ 
amo rs, the t yt the following : 
Sir ¢ I M M.R.C.P., Phy to Her 
Ma ‘) \ 


y \ H yH 1, I’hysicia 
Majesty Ju \iptoria Wihi her 


Think who the people are 
whether you ought not to accept the 
It may mean new health, strength, and enjoyment of life TO 
to thousands of ailing 


who give their experiences, 
offer to investigate further 


throughout the World, 


Physician to Her late Majesty 
B., F.R.CS., FARIS. ; |. Ops 

wrial Hos tal, Vie na; G ing Bird, 
an S.; Dr. Dubois; T. W. Nunn, 
Richard Moore Lawrence, 
M.1).; Professor A. de la Rive; Dr, 
Valentine tt 

Houre Pro 


persons 


Or precy - oria; deta: i 
Chief Physician, | 
M.D., AMF 


Surgeon 
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B.A., B.S 
Ww ( H 
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Thomas W 


pha xpres 
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name are et 

ul ed, every 

ol standi i 

has now rporat 
curatl ctricity 
ts CUrrict 


most every 


pract / 


galvanic appliances in \{) | fy 
g jc apy Fe oY 

$ OWN private prac ‘ 
tice, Can yo ifford | 
to neglect this ‘ t / 
of health and th? | .£ 
It you are t pt ] Wek 4 
cal, ve t you to LA’ 7 

all upon the S t AIiY iN A 
tendent of the hy \ if U 
macher Institute, Ltd., /, ,' WHA 
277, Vulcan yo hese 4 0 ue ee 
so, Ludyat H ded \ i i¥\ / | 
London, EA ind to iS 
personally Stigat U* 
for yoursell t records 7 ‘ 

f that 1 uteandthe | 
thousand { vratel z 
letters that av en 
received {1 lor r 
patients, l > t 4 
intendent w a I i 
picase 1 to you 
his ad i j 
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YOUR DOGS WILL COST YOU LESS Mr. Walter Emanuel, 


Author of “‘A Dog Day," writer of 
Charivaria in “* Punch,” &c., writes: 


when fed regularly on 


“IT have used a ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen for 


is E something like 1S years, and it seems to improve 
with age. In fact, the only thing I have against 


my pen is that it occasionally writes 


DOG CAKES. great rubbish with appalling facility.” 


A we k wn gentleman writes 
For r eight months past I have used your 
1 , for my rting d logs, and have found the | 
4 in better orver than with any other | 
As compared with other makes of 
nd two-thirds the quantity gives better 
t me ‘ess in usc 





_——— Dog & Puppy Cakes 


from all others, being Health- 


Giving, “Health. Restoring, Worm-Eradicating, FOUNTPEN _ bases its claims to superi- 
Preventing l npleasant Odours, besides having — = oe — on it is Stand wit the 
t gold orb made; has no complex parts 
A Marvellous Effect on the Coats. to get out of order, or wear, or warp. It 
| has the biggest ink supply—flows evenly to 
MOLASSINE HOUND FOOD, TERRIER the last drop—no need to shake it last 
FOOD, and PUPPY MEAL have unscrew the cap, and write right away. 
the same unique properties, Price 10/6 up. 
SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 
MOLASSINE POULTRY MEAL makes May we send our complete Cata/ogue ? 
hens lay. | MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 and 80, High Holborn, W.C. 
2 rocers, Stores, etc., and BRAN HES: 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95A, Regent Stree ; 
THE MOLASSINE COMPANY, LIMITED, ey ee yy BEY 
169, Tunnel Avenue, Greenwich, S.E. at NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 

















Are You Deaf ? 


THE “QUEEN” REC 


JOHN BOND'S “CRYSTAL PALACE” 
NG INK 


BECAUSE IT’S THE BEST. MARKI 


As supplied to the Royal Households & Awarded 45 Gold Medals for Superiority. 


WITH OR WITHOUT HEATING, WHICHEVER KIND IS PREFERRED. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. Price 6d.41)- SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS, CHEMISTS & STORES. 













YES!! STOUT FIGURES 


CAN BE REDUCED. Our Red Corset 







so, you can with stron elastic Be't instantly reduces the 
WILSON'S COMMON. SENSE EA DRUMS 5 me T ipport and compression 
afforded to its normal pro- 

portion “Black, White, ‘or ‘Dove. ‘oe. Real Whale- 

bene Size ¥ over 3 inch waist 4d, per 

t it extra, We fit any fig ire. Special orders, 1/6 extra. 

PA Post free on receipt of waist size and P.O, List of 

we ees Ma ™ rsets for Rupture, &c, free. -R. SCALES 

& Co., Manufacturers, Dept. A, Newarkeon- 








Wilson Ear-Drum Co. » i." 


Trent, Enviar a 

















Gout and Rheumatism CURED | 


you are a sufferer of Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica, etc., 
fu iric Bath Salis mean much to you. By their use a speedy and per- 
manent cure can be ettected without the aid of unpleasant drugs or 
rong smelling liniments. ‘The method is simple :—just empty a tin of 


\nturic Bath Salts into your warm bath, free perspiration will ens SUE, 3 and 

ric acid poison in your blood—the cause of your pains—will be drawn 
out through the pores of the skin and washed away. — It takes but a few 
lays to cure a severe case and you feel an improvement after the first bath, 


Per eal Bath Salts 


To be obtained atall Chemists in sealed tins. Price 1/6 pertin 
Invaluable booklet on the “ Mystery of Gout,’ etc., and cures, post free from 


ROCKE, TOMPSITT & CO.,113Repcross Street, LONDON, E.C 
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WANTS MORE TRADE AND—GETS IT. 
HOW! sy STUDYING “THE ATLAS OF THE WORLD’S COMMERCE.” 


During the last twelve months we have sold an enormous number of this Atlas on 
the Continent, and the demand is increasing day by day. Fully alive to the fact that 
there are, dotted all over the Globe, numerous unexploited markets and countless 
industries waiting to be worked, our trade rivals have been quick to recognise the 
inestimable value of this Atlas in their struggle for Commercial Supremacy. 


BRITAIN 


WANTS MORE TRADE AND—GOES WITHOUT. 
WHY! BY NEGLECTING THE ADVICE OF COMMERCIAL EXPERTS. 


THE ATLAS OF THE WoRLD’s COMMERCE ” demonstrates the wonderful advant ages 
to be derived from a clear, concise, and accurate presentment of commercial facts, and deals 


in graphic fashion, by means of maps and diagrams, with the pot ntialitic s of trade in 
the various countries and districts of the world. ‘lea, Silk, Metals, Fruit, Coal, Wheat, 
Petroleum, Beer, ‘Yobacco, Fish, and other articles of import and export are handled 
in the most comprehensive manner possible, avd the Atlas contains over 1,000 maps 
and diagrams, many of the former measuring 15, inches by 17 Inches, showing where the 


worlds commodities are produced, and where they go. 


GERMANY — 





EVERY COMMERCIAL HOUSE SHOULD HAVE “‘THE ATLAS OF THE WORLD'S 
COMMERCE "—EVERY COMMERCIAL MAN SHOULD POSSESS A COPY. 


AN OFFER . Size Fg hy a. rn 
| TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS FOR TWELVE. 


ON RECEIPT of the subjoined Order Form and a Postal Order for 
Two Shillings we will send, “carriage paid, a copy of this famous Com- 
mercial Atlas, on approval. If you decide to retain same 
you can complete the purchase in five monthly 
instalments of 2/«. If you return same 
































within five days we will Newnes, | 
return your de- 313, Sout m St, WA 
posit. I enclose Postal a I 2 eo, ali 
| ra 1 \ ~ 
you to forward me on approval a copy ot Toe A e THE \ | 
COMMERCE,” original guinea edition, on the understan that d I un 
same | remit you two shillings on the rst of each 1 tarti en 
ol ee a : On the other hand, if I return days 


you « t ne the amount deposited immediately 


offer is open to residents in the British Isles ons 


eoneeeeee 
PITTIESETTI ILI TTT 


On a@ separate sheet of paper please give the name of someone residing in 
he same town who has known you tor some time. 
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| Lv, QRESER 
a SPECTACLES 


at “ STRENCTHEN Mr. AITCHISON’S “HINTS ON EYESIGHT.” 


ss » ” Hint No.68: ——— 
he f WEAK EYES. “ RECREATION.” 
EYESIGHT Many authorities attribute the average Englishman's good paosigne and staying 


= power tw the national love of outdoor sports, and there can be no doubt that fresh 
TESTING ROOMS AT air, combined with proper exercise, is one of Nature's best medicines, There are 




















many, however, who cannot engage in these sports because they cannot see well at a 





12 CHEAPSIDE, distance, or who suffer from headache and eyestrain after a little exercise. It has 
’ been shown that many of these troubles are caused by defective vision, or muscular 

6. POULTRY, errors connected with the eyes, which can be remedied by a competent optician, who 

- can detect the defect and adapt spectacles and eyegla-ses to correct it, Slight degrees 
428. STRAND, of astigmatism and errors of convergence are the most frequent cause of headache, and 


In all cases of chronic headache, 


99) OXFORD STREET nerve strain, ete., the optician should be consulted, and my system of Sight Testing 
401, ’ 


has been brought to such a degree of perfection that most satisfactory results are 
secured in nearly every instance 

40 FENCHURCH STREET, My pamphlet, EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” the latest Illustrated Edition of 

. \4 NEWGATE STREET, which is now ready, will give most full and interesting deta:!s in regard to the eye 


and its defects, and will be torwarded post free to applicants 


7 because the sufferer can see fairly well in the ordinary way, it does not occur to him 
j 47, FLEET STREET, that his eyes may be the cause of the inconvenience 
# 


es LONDON. AITCHISON’S SPECTACLES AND EYEGLASSES SKILFULLY 
1S YORKSHIRE BRANCH : FITTED TO CORRECT DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT. 

In P . ‘EYESIGHT PRESERVED,” a Pamphiet by Mr. Aitchison. 
t 37, BOND STREET, LEEDS. New Edition Post Free ye “ Quiver” Readers. 





AITCHISON Co. ti: S 
W. HARBROW, "22tecs wor, 


Telegrams—“ E cal, Telephone— Hop 17. 
‘ — 


















































for 
ym- 
a 
} 
eS = ae 
ewe laa an 
OPA TH punts vn er oe eee sin tit 
. _ r MMU u” WU ie 
DESIGN 1394 Containing Drawing Room, Dining Room, Three Bedrooms, Kitchen 
" and usual offices. Constructed of timber framing. Roof astestos 
diagonal tiling. Plastered walis. 
PRICE “= = = £280.0.0. including foundations, chimneys, and fittings complete. 
100-Pace CATALOGUE OF CHURCHES, CHAPELS, MISSION HALLS, BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES, BILLIARD Rooms, STORES, 
j “ “OOMS, FARM BUILDINGS, SHEOS, GYMNASIUMS, AEROPLANE & MOTOR GARAGES, &C., POST FREE ON MENTIONING THIS PAPER 
SPECIAL ExPORT CATALOGUE MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CHUNCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY. 


BUILDINGS SHIPPED AND ERECTED IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
xi 
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Important Books on Gardening 


POULTRY KEEPING, AND FARMING 








THE IDEAL GARDEN. sy H. H. THOMAS, 


Editor of ‘‘The Gardener."” With 16 Coloured Plates and 
96 Photographic Reproductions, Largecrown8vo. Cloth gilt, 
6s, net. blished 


[Just Published, 

BEAUTIFUL GARDENS: How to Make 
and Maintain Them. By WALTER P. WRIGHT. With 

6 Coloured Plates and a large number of exquisite Garden 
Pictures, Practical Plans and Diagrams. Cloth gilt, 6s, net. 


CASSELL’S ABC OF GARDENING. 


An Illustrated Encyclopaedia of Practical Horticulture. By 
WALTER P. WRIGHT. With numerous Illustrations. 
Cloth, 3s, 6d, net. 


GARDENING FOR WOMEN. By the Hon. 


FRANCES WOLSELEY. With 32 Plates. Cloth, §s, net 


GARDENING IN THE NORTH. 
By S.ARNOTT, F.R.H.S.,& R. P. BROTHERSTON, With 
numerous Illustrations. Paper covers, 2g, net; cloth, 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPER. 
By LEWIS WRIGHT. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
numerous I]lustrations in the Text. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 


HOW TO MAKE POULTRY PAY. sy 
F. G. PAYNTER. A Practical Manual. Paper covers, 
Is. net; cloth, ls, 6d. net. 


FARM EQUIPMENT. 
McCONNELL, B.Sc., F.G.S.  (‘‘ The Complete Farmer” 
Series.) Profusely illustrated. Paper covers, 1g, net; cloth, 


Is. 6d, net. [Just Publi 


[ d 
CROPS AND THEIR CULTIVATION. 
By PRIMROSE McCONNELL, B.Sc., F.G.S. (‘The 
Complete Farmer"’ Series.) Profusely illustrated. Paper 


covers, Js, net; cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


SOILS: Their Nature and Management. 
By PRIMROSE McCONNELL, B.Sc., F.G.S. (‘' The 
Complete Farmer" Series.) Profusely illustrated. Paper 
covers, Js, net; cloth, ls. 6d, net. 


LIVE STOCK: Breeds and Management. 
By PRIMROSE McCONNELL, B.Sc., F.G.S. ('' The 
Complete Farmer"’ Series.) Profusely illustrated. Paper 
covers, Ig, net; cloth, 1g. 6d, net. 


PROFITABLE HOME FARMING. 
By “YEOMAN.” A Practical Guide to the Management of 
k, Poultry and Dairy, Rotation Cropping, &c. Paper 


By PRIMROSE 


Live Stock, I’ 


covers, Js, net; cloth, ]g, 6d, net. 


el 


Gardening 





Handbooks 








Useful Manuals for al] 
Classes of Horticultur. 
ists, Fully illustrated 
throughout. Paper 
covers, ls. net; 

1s. 6d. net. = 


Gardening Difficulties 
Solved [/ust Ready 
Little Gardens: Howto 
Make the Most of 
Them 
Sweet Peas and How 
to Grow Them 
Pictorial Practical 
Gardening 
Pictorial Practical 
Fruit Growing 
Pictorial Greenhouse 
Management 
Pictorial Practical 
Vegetable Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Rose Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Bulb Growing 
Pictorial Practical 
Chrysanthemum 
Culture 
Pictorial Practical Tree 
and Shrub Culture 
Pictorial Practical 
Flower Gardening 
Pictorial Practical 
Carnation Growing 
First Steps in Garden 
ing ; 
Pictorial Practical 
Potato Growing 








OBTAINABLE AT ALL 














BOOKSELLERS’ 


Please write for a copy of our Complete Catalogue, also 
detailed list of Gardening Books, post {ree on application. 


CASSELL AND CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.G. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL 
BOOKSELLERS’ 
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It Keeps Liquids 
Hot or Cold 24 hours. 
In the home a THERMOS 
is always useful—particularly 
in winter weather 
It keeps liquids hot 24 
hours without a fire, lamp or 
The morning tea 
The baby 's food 
—The drink for the journey 
—Any liquid, any time, 
anywhere, 
And in the Summer it keeps 
lig ds cold. 
The THERMOS 
practical— neat—and 


ciean. 


is solid 
easy to 
It is made of metal, lined 
with glass—and will last a 


Thermos 
Flask 


from 166 pint size, 
15/- quart, up to 10 guineas. 
You cannot do without a 
THERMOS FLASK. 
Of all Jewellers, Chemists, Iron- 
mongers and Stores. Wholesale only: 


- E. Gutmann and Co., 8 Long Lane, 
London, E.C. 3682 


costs 
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"IT's RIPPIN’! 


BUTTER SUGAR _ 
AND CREAM 


Made in the 
Mackintosh Way 
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Performances are facts: 








promises are 


There is generally a world of difference between salesmen’s promises 

















and the actual performances of the great majority of motor-cars. 
The performances during past years of cars of the same make con- 

stitute the only trustworthy guarantee of what to-day’s models will do. 
De Dion Bouton cars are offered on the evidence of actual per- 

formances in private service. Hundreds of users have given written 


testimony to the durability, reliability, and economy of these cars. 





Many De Dion Bouton cars have been in regular use for five to ten 
years, and their owners write that these cars are still 
running well after having travelled distances up to 


100,000 miles. 


\\ A booklet, “Good and Bad Cars,” containing a 
reprint of a valuable article on the subject from 
Lhe Autocar, opinions of other experts, and the 
experiences of private owners, will be sent free 


\ \\ on request, 





(1907), Limited, 


Telephones ; 8160 & 8161 Ce eyrams : “ Andesite, London, 


_ De Dion Bouton 


90, GT. MARLBOROUGH ST., LONDON, W. 


We supply De Dion Bouton cars on deferred payments, alse 
on hire, by the day, week or month. Write for tarill, ete 
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Dustless Rooms 


SPRING — 
SIMPLIFIED. 


Vacuum (Suction) « 

doubtedly the only way of absolutly 

extracting a// dust and dis 

a from Carpets, Curtains, Furniture, 
“?, Tapestries, Bedding, etc. 


a THE “LITTLE GIANT” 


THE TRUE TEST 


f the value of a remedy 
lies in its permanent cura- 
tive efiects. 


Dr. SCOTT'S PILLS 


do not merely whipup the 
flagying energies ol the 


4 












system for adavortwo, but } ‘ 
permanently strengthen Wa DUST EXTRACTOR 
the internal organs, and (Sir Hiram Ma 
promote functional | B cttect Reve: 
EFFICIENCY. ot 
Of all Chemists and Stores, th ia “ 
o WwW 


1/14 


Blious MES « 
& mpeg Ot tl 


LADIES WITH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


with a very humiliating growth of hair on my face. 1 have 


and 2/9 per box. 





fe" 85-70 
<_—> Seneca 


ly & SONS. Ltd. 
32, Charlies 
St., Hatton 
Garden, Lon- 
don, E.C. 


| WRITE 


BOOKLET 
TO-DAY 
















irmicss remedy which permanently removes this embarrassi ing growth, 
n the follicles, thereby exterr ninating ¢ root and branch; it is absolute y 
I treated hunc ireds of cases with perfect success, Write to me in confidence for 


iclose stamp to pay postage. It is quite an inexpensive treatment, 


HELEN R. B. TEMPLE, 8, Blenheim Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Te CURTAINS } 


RA\, ? 
xj] CATALOGUE DE 
‘f)| LUXE FREE. 
Lace Curtains, Muslin Curtains 
Casement Curtains. ! ' 
{ Window Draperies 
Home Furnishings, Hou-ehold 

















711 r 
8. PEACH &@ BONS, [Dept 
The Looms. NOTTINGHAM 





. f Ss inens. Hosiery 

, E | FRESH CURTAINS 

is fs | FOR ‘THE SPRING. 

Ip wo Af Weka fr 

i fs? ri | 

OS | :. 611 
3} } Ar ‘ 

4 P ‘ Ti 
| fogs ’ te M Curt 
if Ee | yg. Frilled 

eniis 











=— 
ell-known London Manufacturing Den 

BROWNING, give the very best 

forwarded by post utmost value 


woffer made. 63, Oxford 


ARTIFICIAL Rtreet (opposite Rathbone Place), 


l n ° £ st. 100 Years. 


up wate 1 the surface dirt 
TE of Oatine Cream will be sent on application, or for 3d. in stamps at x 
mtaiming eight f th ye Oatine preparations and book on Face Massay 
S.E. 


| rhe Oatine Co., 305a, Denman Street, London, 


of the skin, thoroug ghly 
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25 | Part 1 1 | 
Fortnightly 1 0 0 Rams | 
Parts On Sale | 


Popular Pictures 


Reproductions in Colour of Pictures selected 
== from the World's Great Galleries — 


In this work the utmost resources of the engraver’s and printer's craft have been taxed, with the 
result that the richness and delicacy together with the exquisite, subtle, and fascinating charm of 
the originals have been preserved to an astounding degree. Each part will contain 


ie. p] FOUR BEAUTIFUL PICTURES Ve 
net net 
































mounted on an embossed paper of a creamy-white 

tone, each accompanied by informative notes on the 

picture and the artist Never before has such a 
collection of pictures been offered at the price. 





each part With an Introduction to the entire work hy each part 
M. H. Spielmann, F.S.A. 


SPECIMEN COPY, POST FREE, 9d. 




















Prospectus, giving full information, post free on application. 


At ali Newsagents’ | CASSELL & CO, LTD.. LONDON, E.C. | At ail Booksellers: 











ot 














FOR BIRD LOVERS AND FANCIERS 


_- CANARIES .— 


HYBRIDS AND BRITISH BIRDS 


In Cage and Aviary 


By JOHN ROBSON and other leading Specialists. 
Edited by S. H. LEWER 


With 18 Coloured Plates by 
A. F. Lydon @ E. F. Bailey and numerous other Illustrations. 


; D. 
Part 1 Now Ready 7 Part 1 Now Ready | 


NET. 
To be completed in 18 Monthly Parts. 


























1, "= = +L » 90 
Those who possess aviaries, or intend to possess them, and who would like to do s0 


provided they knew how to begin, will obtain invaluable assistance from this book. It is 
thoroughly modern, eminently practical and reliable, and sufficiently comprehensive to men 
the needs of everyone interested in the subject, whether in the amateur or professional way. 
It appeals equally to the man or woman with few cages and to the owner of extensive aviaries 


Specimen Copy, post free 9d. ; 
Please write for Prospectus containing full information, post free on application. 


At all Newsagents’. CASSELL & CO., LTD, LONDON, E.C. At all Booksellers. 
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FROM VIKING SHIP TO SUBMARINE 


Is the comprehensive period covered 
by Cassell’s New Fortnightly Serial 


eieiaienie eee 

















THE SEA AND 
ITS STORY 


By Capt. FRANK H. SHAW and ERNEST H. ROBINSON 





HE gradual development of shipbuilding, from the 
earliest sailing ship to the modern ocean greyhound 
and “‘ Dreadnought”; the adventurous voyages of the 
great discoverers, from Columbus to Shackleton ; the 
growth of our mercantile marine, and the heroic 
deeds of such men as Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, 
Nelson, Hood, and others—all are described. As 
the nation with the largest over-seas interests, 

the greatest sea-borne trade, and the largest Navy that has 

ever existed, the work naturally is concerned mostly with 
the doings of our own fellow-countrymen, and assuch isa 
historical record whichevery Britisher should possess 

24 Coloured Plates and Numerous other Illustrations 


In 24 Fortnightly Parts. No. 1 Now Ready 


- 












Obtainable at all Booksellers, Newsagents, and Railway Bookstalls. 














Specimen Part 9d., post free. Cassell & Co., Ltd., London, E.C. 
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-—HAVE you— 
TRIED 


to eliminate the Cause of 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, LUM- 
BAGO and SCIATICA? 


URIGURA 
DROPS 


will do this for you, being the 
finest Cure for these Complaints. 


POST FREE, 1s. 1d. 


Of BOOTS, Ltd., and all Chemists; or post free 


Hammond Remedies Co., Barry, Glamorgan. 




















a 
By OZERINE. |: has cured permanently te 
very worst cases of Epilepsy, Fits, Falling Sickne 

when everything « had fa ed In almost every 

cease entirely from the tf 1 It is recomn le 
one sullerer to another, and, b lat Means, is now dan 


SENT TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 


Many thousands of testimonials have been received, and 
more are coming to hand every day. 
Mr. F. COOPER, Dever Street, Folkestone, on 


the 1st July, 1908, says :— 

1 never thought | should ever again 
be the man | am to-day. The fits have 
gone, and OZERINE has cured me; | took 
it for a little over two years. 1 shall cer- 
tainly recommend it to all poor sufferers 
i know of. 


This is only one from many ti inds of letters w 
have been received ll testifying to the extraordinary 
ethcacy of a t ha ired rers of all ages, 
from month years. | te you t 
TEST IT FREE OF CHARGE. 
You need not Spent One is on it. On receipt of post 
card I will send you a t perpen. ‘ree, so 
certain am I that you wi i it most 


Price 4s. 6d. and tis. per bottie, post free. 


I. W. NICHOLL, "Sen" 
27, HIGH STREET, BELFAST. 
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If You Would Sueceed In Lite 


ENTER CUSACK’S BUSINESS 
TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Situations provided for each student as soon as proficient. 
Write for Hr ectu I ind see Dr. Cusack, 
Broad St lace Liverpool S E ¢ 











TUITIO N BY CORRESPONDENCE 


»N B A I i NAL 
Prt El 
Tuition in any Subject LATIN, GREEK, "FRENCH, CERMAN, 
ITALIAN, LOGIC, MATHEMATICS, MECHANICS, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY 
PSYCHOLOGY, ‘POLITICAL ECONOMY, BOOK KEEPING, Eto. 


bridge, ond 4 
R vat ersitic 


Adévess—Uis. “a CHARLESTON, B.A erlen ’ orrespondence 
¢, Bir and hambers, mitor 
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EYES AND EARS 


New Treatment Without Operation. 


+ wall Diseas ce of the Frye; Deafness in 
t rms; Noises in Heod and Ears; 
es from Ears; Deafness from 
ud ¢ atarrh. Special remedies 
forwarde Hundreds of letters in test 
No pain iful instruments nite 
Tes stirnonials and Printed Questions 
n's Hye and Ear Dispenszy, 





fe 
Mr.T 


sent free is 
Lid., Great George St, Leeds. LEsiab. 1871.) 


to answer, 
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est for Bonnie Bairns 
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for FamMi_y USE 


there is nothing better 


Ss’ 


DIGESTIVE WHEATMEAL 





J BREAD 


Forms BONE, BRAIN, 


Awar 
65 GOLD MEDALS FLESH and MUSCLE. 
Order Sample Loaf from your Local Baker. 


If you cannot obtain locally, write to 


J. REYNOLDS & CO., Lid., 53, Flour Mills, GLOUCESTER 























FAVOURITE 


Box of HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE 


with the Youngsters. Great Fun 
for all. S Post Free, 2/4, trom 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A,, 


27, BATHAMPTON, BATH. 
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Large Sample 


sent for 


34- stamps. 


For general use 















The ‘Allenburys’ Diet is a complete and easily digested 

Food. It is pleasant to take, readily assimilated and 

speedily restorative. Whilst helping the system to re- 

cover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food for 

general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole 
wheat in a partially predigested form. 


Made in a Minute — just add boiling water. 





Of Chemists 
1/6 & 3/- 


per tin. 





Allen 8 Hanburys Ltd. 
Lombard St., London, E.C. 














“The Very Best.” 


MTREES 
a 4 : a bt AAW] Al || Detieate in Fiavo M EATS 
ete CS 7 4 —_ } { || Superior in Quality. 20 VARIETIES. ty thom 
ves PLUMTREE'S vmars ; in | fii FOR BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, TEA, OR SUPPER. 


are ALIAS OEE / | | ay es, at 6d. « 
fa 


a US Van Caer A LZ rthenware Jars, be ng f stered label ar nd sgnature. 
it aunt procure write 
y \_ PLUMTREE, SOUTHPORT, for nearest Agent. 











COUPON. “How, Whea, ai and Where” Corner. 


Bo Alison, “ She Quiver,” 
doa Belle Sauvage, Joondon, €.€. 
J should like to be entered as a Companion of the ** How, WHEN, AND 
WHERE” Corner, and will try to Gelp in any way J can. J enclose a 
penny stamp for a Certificate of Membersbip. 


Name ostieceneanansiciannntinnnisauaii 





Address 





Age 
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| 300 


App 





hasmansanes 


Fry J DONCENTRATED 
| Sonn Gocow 


“Has Won More Awards Than Any Other.” 


‘There is nothing to throw away in Cocoa—-no useless sediment; Cocoa is all nourishment—the word 
itself means ‘ Food of the Gods.’ It Is one of Nature's best gifts to mankind, and every year finds it more 
and more relied upon by those who study health and diet. Fry's Pure Concentrated Cocoa is manus 
factured by the oldest house in the Trade, and is unsurpassed for solubility, fragrance, and flavour. 


H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 














ointed Manufacturers of Gocoa and Chocolate to 


PRINCE OF WALES, 
nd to the People for nearly 200 years: 


———_____ 


“0! WHAT A PRECIOUS COMFORT ’TIS TO HAVE,”— shatessein 
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f A | simple illustration 

Comm) ‘The jar occasioned by walking in hard heeled boots on 
made roads and pavements is very largely a contributory 
factor to the prevalence of neurasthenia and those complaints 
arising from over-strained nerves. If this jar is avoided 
health conditions are improved all round.” 


The resilience of the natural unshod foot. 
(No nerve jar.) 














. The resilience of the foot shod in leather heeled boots, 


(Continuous nerve jar.) 


The resilience of the foot shod in leather heeled boots on which Redfern’s 
Navy Heel Pads are fixed. 


(No nerve jar.) Redfern's Navy Pads. Men’s 64d. per pair: Ladies’ 
and Children’s, 44d. per pair. Boot repairers everywhere. 


and its ae 





Write for Book!et— 
REDFERN’S 4 
RUBBER ee 


HYI DE, 
or. Manchester. 



























<«§ FAMOUS 


0/6 BOOTS. 3/9 HATS, 
& 21/- MACS. 


These have the “ Jackson” quality—the best. 


Jacksons” Hats are noted for their smart appearance, their 
perfect fit, and their durability. 

One Price only, 3/9. 
Jacksons’ Boots are the mcst comfortable. They are stocked 
in half-sizes, and every foot can be properly fitted. They 
wear well and always keep their shape. 

One Price only, 10/6. 
Jacksons’ Raincoats and Macs will keep out the rain. Cut 
in the latest style, and equal to made-to-measure coats that 
cost double the price. 

21/+ and 30/- 

i /—— /-———) Jacksons’ Ltd. have over sixty branches. One of these is 
— — +—————— almost sure to be within easy reach of you. If not, write 


— 4 ss for Price Lists, etc., to JACKSONS’ LTD., Victoria Works, 





















1 


———=4)_ Stockport, and your requirements will be supplied by post. @ 
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A Great 

























Mind 
things ; 
cess by 


accomplished. 


is the great lever of all 
human thought is the pro- 
which human ends are 


Success follows Knowledge. 
Cassell’s 
Encyclopedia 


all the world-knowledge 
the vital necessity of the hour. 


10 LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


IN 
A SPECIAL OAK BOOKCASE 


Reliable Compact Splendidly Printed 
Up-to-Date Concise Sumptuously Bound 


crystallises 
which is 












THIS The ONE 

WORK Cheapest HUNDRED 
atreapy \ Encyclopaedia J pyousanp 
GRACES ie he eves HOMES 


BEAUTIFULLY and COPIOUSLY ILLUSTRATED 


“The better part of every man’s training is that 
which he gives himself LOWELL. 
A UNIVERSITY IN EVERY HOME 
A MORE 









for 









FOUNT only THRILLING 


2/6 


down 





OF THAN A 






WISDOM ROMANCE 















pages and istrat and 0 tives 
the asking Send f« t to-d It w 
repay you to do so. It costs 
provides interesting read 


The Weverley Book Co., 
Limited, 

Vulcan House Q, 
Ludgate Hill, 


LONDON, E.C. 











Heritage 


land 


SEA SONGS 
LOVE SONGS 
BALLADS 
FOLK SONGS 
IRISH 
SCOTCH 
WELSH 
ENGLISH 
SACRED 


300 
SONGS 


5 
LUXURIOUS 
VOLUMES 
FULL 
SHEET 
MUSIC 

SIZE 

FINE 
ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS 


Printe 


I 


Vulcan House Q, 





Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.C. 


the 


ou 


Solos, Duets, Trios and 


of Song 


What are the Songs that live for ever? 
They are the Songs of the dear Home. 
melodies that entrance the 
senses with a witchery no other power 
on earth possesses. 


that 


Some Songs are for a season ; 
Songs of the Nation, have entwined themselves 
round the hearts of the people for all time. 


THE NATION'S MUSIC 


parate \ 


In Five Beautiful Bound 


f full shee 1 
f the most p 


mie 


w 
fore 


artist 


mut 14 


Flood your : ie with Golden Melody 


onLy 2/G own 


FOR FREE BOOK. 


The Waverley Book Co., 


natior 


wo 


per from specia 


. per 


Volumes 


} 


but these, the 


3 


Quartets 


lly eng 
hed at 4 


6d. per 
1. } 











The unique and 


A LASTING MONUMENT || 


of our National Song Music 
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A Proposal to Ladies and Gentlemen 








Who Have Catarrh FREE 


Send (or call) for a Free Book which 
Tells of an Easy Self-Cure for Catarrh 
and Nose-Breathing Difficulty. 


wernt 






10 more sickening Spraying or membrane destroy- 


| ne Caut ng, No more ineffective and stomach 
psetting I Instead, a New Method, so simple as to 
e aut tic 1 free from Conscious Effort, and at the same time 


Freedom from Catarrh 8 out of every 24 hours, 


| ier » 1S why everyone who has N° more of that hawking and spitting to clear 


breathing Difficulty should the throat mornings. No more catarrhal 


send (ot ra Free Copy of a most remark- colds in the head and profuse nasal discharges 

tient (and his Doctor) who No more stuffy, stopped up noses. No more 
iscove! tifully simple and easy way uncertainty of voice, watery eves, coated and 
f Self-Cure No more of that objectionable tasteless tongue. No more catarrhal deafness 
dropping of mucus in the throat. and head noises. 


The Possibility of Cure by the New Rhycol Self-Cure Method is 
as 47 to the I of any other. “aaa 


T is the hearty desire «! « Bipee falling back down the throat, In one night t!e nose, ears, tongue 
[ t and S o the bick of the tongue, of th and throat gave every evidence of the 
Phvsicia ‘ re that a ‘ us, evi -smelling, slimy, mucous ood work ol the cure, 
who suffer 1 ibove complaint natter causes offensive breath, a bad In one week the nose and mouth 
write for a atis copy of the | taste in the mouth, a poor appetite, a otn cease to discharge catarrhal matter, 
y har 1 under iso actually poisons the food tak Ihe brain, eyes, and ears feel clear, the 
Re-Educat to tl outh and throat clean and sweet, and 
I s for Catarr The hearing | ecomes affected, t the taste and smell become as keen as 
. N Breat ad f tt, and the eyes dry, t er. 
Dif actionary spe !s of acrid water 





ul from eyes and nose, es ‘ 
cab My eet ne 100,000 FREE BOOKS | 


The senses 0! smel! and 

















© ser i y pare | 
Even the mouth-breathing bing re explanatory o! the new 
indicapped y t sccumula s so most remarkable 
itarrhal matter t br t $ strations, which help to make strik- 
, rd lungs. o art common-sense principle 
ities ‘ ' ° Further, the pent-u itarrhal s u t vew cure is founded, 
a ‘ - : en gets into stomach, the “The aim of ‘the ene amg the 
= 4 4 * ineys, and bladder, s sly t I has n thoroughly inform 
The book advocates , ering with ther functional ability, suff rs as tot ause at d method of 
: r t quently giving rise to catarrh ot co aint. All who study 
8 ' stomach th book will readily agree with this, 
eda The joint authors «' the discovery As w be seen in the book, the method 
$ t is the result of a fruitless quest for ew cure is as delighttully simple 
“The cure is remarkable aS relief and cure—were led to experiment | ; ffective in its results. 
Much as it ca yr sprays or injec- along the line of “the First Cause,” t! An edition of 100,000° copies of 
tons, no powders to be snuffe d, ose and its respiratory functions. >« t book as been publish ed tor free 
ns, and no painful cauterisi: the remarkable illustrations and text thution, and all who wish to quickly 
ng) of the inflamed mucous m« the Free Book. cure Catarrh, Adenoids, Polypi, or 
t Undoubtedly a most powerful factor ‘t Nose-breathing Trouble, or Ca- 
Every reader ntiteted vit » the su-cess of the new cure is the Dealness, Coated Tongue, Bad 
: $ N rto fact that it may be employed during the | Breath, Swollen Tonsils, etc., should 
vents proy ti ¢ of the night without discomfort | s fora copy. A penny stamp should 
I nose, of course. is in. | OF any inconvenience, This all- t | be sent to defray postage. The address 
1) warm, a as (2) filt period of treatment contrasts strongly vhich the free copies of the book 
moisten, the in-t n air vith the mere two or three 1 utes ot iy be obtained is: The Rhycol 
r-passaves i reatment with the now obsolete spray Publishers, 91, Rhycol Building, 
a mor t 1, ethods. 130 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
is a past The success of the new trea late they > Fre Rook mat 


ad to } ane s immediately obvious to all wi e like life-s models showing (atarré 
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Help the Children 
Your aid is once more asked by the 


RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


AND 


SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 


for the purpose of supplying to the hungry, crippled, 
and badly clothed children of London necessary 
comfort and uplift in life. This noble’ work 
deserves everyone’s support, and contributions are | 




















now urgently needed, and should be sent to 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 
Director, 
32, John St., Theobald’s Rd., London, W.C. 








55-119, Exchange Building, Southwark LONDON 





& 
You Need This Book LATE OF BROMPTON HOSPITAL. 
For These Reasons tat a a siete ai 


1. If you wear Eye-Glasses, and would 
discard these Eye-Crutches. 

2. If your eyes smart or burn. 
3. If your eyes are strained. NO LANGING OR CUT TING 
4. If your eyes become dim. 

5. If your eyes are weak. 
Will you accept a copy 


- = - 4 a > FREE 9 — TRAD y, MAR | 





‘BU RGESS' ‘LION OINTMENT. 


A 





Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


“4d 14 , fn 
C.J. PERCIVAL, NEU-VITA EYE INSTITUTE, Sold everywhere 6¢ If 26 & 46. 
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£250 REWARD IF SHE FAILS 


WRINKLES 





“QUIVER” FREE BEAUTY COUPON. 
Good To-morrow for this Worid’s Most Famous Beauty Specialist. 


4y opportunity is now offered every reader of 


this magazine to consult the world’s most famous 
ity specialist, Harriet Meta, of Paris and 
jon, absolutely free. 
A little over three years ago there was nothing 
vn which, in t pinion of scientists, would 
rel e wrinkles, but at the same time 
(lle. Meta made the important discovery which 
ince ma r famous in two Continents 
She demonstrated the great power ot her new 
ess by taking her own wrinkles out with it 
three nights, after face massage, masks, straps, 
ig pots, etc,, had all failed, 
la Mile. Meta’s tace 1s 
tree IT wrinkles, her che eks 
1 and plump, and her skin and 
xion is a delight to behold. 
n fact, by mat e is considered 
the st | tiful woman in all 
arl 
Her re irk d covery was 
b I t 1dg« ot the 
5 t a il =E-xposition 
| e Ex ition Inter 
the vestigation, 
es the juickly 
] rU M thercon 
I rl ent ilso 
h a patent on 4 & 
| d patents are : 
pendit before the U.S. 
nt at Washington. 
ndon Journals ent their 
y Edits to investigate 
thods, and their high endorsements of her 
scover le her famous almost overnight, 
that she erly sought after by French 
ntesses and | i Ladies of high title and 
lhe I Lut I-ditress f the London 
y wrot \n interview with Mlle. Meta 
per led that here at last might be 
I tore youth and beauty.” 
\ it e e used her process report 
Castor ts. Mrs. Mary J. Davis, of 
st St. | , . says: “ My wrinkles were 
ry dee ef tanding, so you can 
I agine my surprise when, after only two appli- 
S, they entire lis ppe ared.”’ Mrs. L. E. 
ell, of 2502 Clay Street, San Francisco, 
tes: “Il am fifty years old. Conse quently my 
KleS were of long standing, and I had not 


gat It possible to erase them, but now when 
ew my changed reflection in the mirror I can 
ircely realise the transformation that has been 
fought.” Mrs. M. A. Edwards, of Raleigh, N.C., 
ys: “Since using the treatment I look younger 
in I did twenty-five years ago.” Countess 








Radsch, of St. James’s, S.W., writes: “I have 
used your treatment just as you directed, and 
the result is simply wonderful. In spite of some 
of the lines having been deeply marked, they 
have now completely vanished, leaving the skin 
beautifully soft and smooth. I consider your 
treatment truly marvellous, and am sure anyone 
who gives it a trial will endorse my opinion.” 

Since Mlle. Meta made her remarkable dis- 
covery imitators have naturally sprung up all 
over the country. Some of them have copied 
Mile. Meta’s advertisements and literature to 
such an extent that the public is 
often at a loss to distinguish the 
imitation from the real. She 
has, therefore, authorised the an- 
nouncement of the following re- 
markable offer, which cannot fail 
to convince you as to who is who. 

Mile. Meta will forfeit £250 in 
gold if she fails to prove that she 
holds nine Gold Medals and three 
Grands Prix on her discoveries 
from International Expositions. 
She will forfeit {250 in gold if 
anyone can prove that she did 
not take out her own wrinkles 
i with it in three nights, exactly as 
+ } sheclaims. She will forfeit {250 
J in gold if every testimonial and 
j ' sworn statement which she pub- 
lishes is not absolutely genuine. 
She will forfeit {250 in gold if 
anyone can show advertisements 
similar to hers published in any newspaper or 
magazine prior to the publication of Ler ad- 
vertisements, 

Arrangements have been made with Mlle. Meta 
to furnish free information in regard to her 
marvellous process for removing wrinkles to all 
OviverR readers. Merely cut out and send her 
the Coupon below, and you will receive free 
particulars by return post in a plain sealed 
envelope. You can use this remarkable process 
in the privacy of your own home without the 
knowledge of even your most intimate friends. 
It often works astonishing wonders in a single 
treatment overnight. 





WRINKLES 


Cut out this Coupon to-day, or refer to Coupon 
No. 102, and post it to the world-famous — 
Specialist, Harriet Meta (Dept. 102). 143, rea 
Portland Street, London, W., for FREE iNEoRMa- 
TION in regard to her marvellous discovery for 
removing wrinkles. Good to all ‘* Quiver readers. 





**Quiver’’ Free Coupoa 192, 




































THE QUIVER 


OUR COMPETITION 


FIRST PRIZE.—£400 De Dion Bouton Motor Car, Four Cylinders, 1910 Model, 


Second Prize, £15 Cash; Third Prize, 210 Cash ; Fourth Prize, 25 Cash; 10 Prizes of £1; and 
40 Consolation Prizes of Handsome Volumes. 


In view of the great success and wide popularity attained by our last competition we have arranged another 

on similar line nly in this case the First Prize will be a magnificent De Dion Bouton Motor Car, valued at /409, 
r 
Undoubtedly, all will agree that this is a prize worth winning. ” 


WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO 


We have reproduced certain portions of twelve advertisements of well-known firms, and all you have tod 
to fill in on the form below the name of the firm or commodity to which you think each refers, 

Thi 
Story-T 
these Pp 





ympetition is run in conjunction with ‘‘ Cassell’s Magazine,” ‘‘ The Quiver,” ‘ Little Folks, 
er nd ‘‘ The New Magazine,” and the reproductions are from advertisements in the March iss 
lication 

We snl publish three more sets—that is, one in the May, June and July Numbers—and the first priz 
will be awarded for the correct list. : 






In the event of no reader mentioning all the firms or commodities correctly, the first prize will be awarded to 
the one who has the greatest number right; while, should we receive more than one complete set absolutely corp 





er competition will be arranged of six pictures to decide the winner Ihe other prizes will be awarded in 
order of merit 





t attempts mav be sent in, and the sets of pictures may be taken from any of the above-mentioned 
magazines That is to say, you can obtain your April set from ‘* The Quiver,’ May set from ‘* The New Magazine 
June set from ‘‘ The Story-Teller,’’ and so on. Keep your sets by you until we state the « ng date, The cutt 








m the advertisement pages of the magazines, and in no instance trot iflet etted, 


are taken ‘ m lea 
The list of winners will be announced in the number of ‘* The NE\W Magazine” published in August, 

Ihe Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted. N 
Cc respondenc e will e entered into in connection with the ( ompetition, he publ 
competitors may only enter on this understanding. 








hed decision will be fir 





No employee of Messrs. Cassell & Co. is allowed to take part in this Competition. 


THE MOTOR CAR 


upplied by Messrs. De Dion Bouton (1907), Ltd., of g0, Great Marlborough Strect, Regent Street 
London Vv. It is a four-cylinder 19610 model, and embodies 













t latest and best improvements, including automatic 







lut tion, automati carburation, netic ignition, ete. 
The car will be delivered complete with the best london-made 
four-seated body ng waterproof hood, folding windscreen, lamps, 
et Ihe De Dion Bouton manufactory is probably the oldest 
established and largest in Furope, ‘These cars have a world-wide 
reputation for sir ty, reliabilitv, durabilitv, economy ; and the 

ty of mater { workmanship are recognised as the highest 


standard in the motor trade. 





ia 
? ), was 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. By an unfortunate mistake, item No. 14, which appeared in Set 2 | March on 
pert of an advertisement that appeared in the Australian Edition only. The Adjudicators have necked. 
arranged to cancel No. 14—that is to say, it will be altogether ignored when the lists are © 


——————___ 
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In Every Home 


constipation is a recurring complaint that comes sooner or 
later, and visits more or less often. It is simple, yet dan- 
serous if allowed to continue, or the habit be permitted, for 
most irregularities have their origin in constipation—and many 
diseases too. 

California Syrup of Figs is the natural remedy, and one 
that should find a permanent place in every home—ready at 
the right moment to help in the right way. 


It is suited to all the family, children as well as adults. 
The former like it because of its pleasing taste. It is not a 
purgative that weakens, but a laxative that cleanses, soothes, 
strengthens, and leaves the organs in a fit condition to perform 
their necessary functions well. It has already found a place 
in millions of homes throughout the world, and has been 
endorsed and approved by the medical profession. No home 
should be without it. 


CALIFORNIA 
SYRUP or FIGS 


‘*NATURE’S PLEASANT LAXATIVE” 


You must ask for California Syrup of Figs and look for the 
trade mark in blue, also name of the California Fig Syrup Co., 
which appears on every package of the original and genuine. 


Of all Chemists, 1/14 and 1/9. 


British _Depot—86, Clerkenwell Road, London, W.C. 
















































THE QUIVER 


the Thickener 
— 


for Soups 





THE LONDON 
CITY MISSION 


sends 293 of its Mis<ionaries into the 


Homes of the People, where they ex 
pound the Holy Scriptures ; whil t 116 
Special Missionaries are appointed to 


Speci: 
Cabmen, Coa ies, Omnibus Men, Ca: al 
Boatmen, Navvies, Gasworkers, Rail 
way Men, Dockers, etc including 
24 who minister to the spiritual 


NEEDS 


e Landlords, Barmen, and Ci 
tomers in over 8,000 Public-h: uses, and 
17 who visit solely among th Welsh, 
Jew and Foreigners in London. 


NEW ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


AND DONATIONS ARE MUCH NEEDED, 











See that your soups are thickened 
with Brown and Polson’s “Patent” 
Corn Flour instead of ordinary flour, 
There is a distinct gain in flavour 
and smoothness. This Corn Flour 
brings out the flavour of the 
soup, whereas ordinary flour 
tends to cover itup. Use very 


little of “B & P” “Patent"for 
this purpose—it is so 


Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Esq 


Secreta £2 


Ret lr. S. HUTCHINSON, wea t 
Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, .a., 8.1 


ae 






Bankers: ger 
BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 54, Lombard St., London, E.C concentrated. ty 
OFFICES: —— 


3, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


Just Publishe FROM COAL MINE UPWARDS; or, Seventy 
Years of an Eventful Life. With numer Ilustratio Bein, 
Life Story of JAMI NN, Author of "} m | ' 

Crown 8 Cloth Board Gilt Lettered, Price, post paid, 2 








Bright metal does not 
tarnish if you use 


GLOBE 





























il 






















Globe Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid, 


Paste, Id. 2d. 4d. and larger tins. 
Liquid 2d. 6d. and 1/- sprinkler top cans. 





Grocers and Stores everywhere 


RAIMES & CO. LTD., BOW, LONDON, EB, 
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TWO NORSE LEGENDS 


By SOPHIE BRONSON TITTERINGTON 


THE Norse legends are remarkable for their 
and beauty. The graceful myths of 
the Greeks and the subtle fancies of the 
Hindu mythology stand out by themselves 
in the world’s literature, but the Norse 
legends tewer above them in strength and 
majesty. They often embody a profound 
poetic Meaning, expressed with remarkable 
beauty and grace. The tollowing will serve 
as an examp! 


An old Norse 


powel 


King sat in his great hall 


one night when a mighty tempest was 
roaring and whirling about. The great 
fire threw its glow far out into the dark 
recesses of the hall, seeming all the brighter 
for the storm and darkness around. While 


the King talked with his counsellors before 
the fire, a bird flew in and passed over them, 
nd out again at the great open 
‘Such,’ said the King, musingly, “is 
life of man; out of the darkness 
light, then lost in the 
storm again.” 

“Yes, sire,” 


: but the 


window. 
the 
the 
and 


Into 


and darkness 


answered an 
bird h is 


old courtier ; 
Its nest bevond.” 


How could the great truth of immortalit 
be told more tenderly or beautifully? j 
has a pathos and sweetness unlooked for froy 
the wild and rugged Norse land, the land 
wars and of the Vikings, men of battle a 
turmoil. 

There is another old Norse legend of 
child that fell from a precipice and was 
dashed in pieces among the rocks. But his 
mother gathered up the fragments, and 
rocked and sang them together again. It 
was a task requiring unwearying faith and 
patience, but she never ceased until th 
smiling, rosy child, restored to life and 
beauty, lay smiling in her arms. ‘ 

What a beautiful allegory! Under th 
legend lies the truth that humanity ha 
broken itself while still young upon th 
rocks of transgression and_ disobedience 
and a mighty power of love has gone forth 
to gather up the fragments and restore th 
lost purity and grace. Only with the spint 
of patient, unwearying love can the broken 
souls, the shattered characters, the brused 
spirits be saved and restored. 





A healthy Baby is a happy Baby— 
a bath with Wright's Coal Tar 
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The Orphan Working School and 
Alexandra Orphanage at Haver- 
stock Hill, London, N.W., pro 
vides a Home for 500 Fatherless 
Children. 
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The SUNLIGHT fn yPeople 








It is said that the 
Sun never sets upon 
the British Empire. 
We say its people 
have a Sunlight 
which never fails 
them. Made in a 
garden city —from 
the purest and best 
materials — by skilled 
workmen and _ co- 
partners — Sunlight 
Soap is worthy of a 
place in the homes 





of the British people. 
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LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT. 


The name Lever on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 































































2 SAT 


; Sunday 


CALENDAR FOR THE MONTH 


ee 


Bismarck b. 1815 
Richard Cobden-d. 1865 
Wash’ton Irving b. 1783 
Sunday— ist after Easter 
Mon. Hans Richter b. 1843 
Turs. Robert Raikes d. 1S11 
kaster Law Sittings begin 
Wep. Raphael b. 1580 
luurs. Archb.of Canterb.b. 1848 
Fri, Rev. F. B. Meyer b. 1847 
SAT Mme. Patti b. 1843 
Sunday General Booth b. 1829 
2nd after Easter 
Mon. Geo. Canning b. 1770 
Tuts. Rowland Hill d. 1833 
Wep. Handel d. 1751 i 


Princess Henry of Hat- 


FRI. 


Low 


PHURS, 
tenberg b 7 

Fri. Father Damien d. 1880 
Cambri lve I aster lervm begins 


IAS7 


Io 


» Web 


3 SAT 


Sat. Alexisde Pocqueville d.’59 
Sunday Bs. Franklin d. 1790 
wd after Faster 
Mon. Baron Liebig d. 1873 
Turs Lord Beaconsfield d. T881 
Sir H Campbell-Ban 
nerman d. 1908 
ruurs. Baroness Burdett-Coutts 
b. INI4 
Fri. P. J. Bailey t 
Shakespeare b. 1564 
St. George's Day 
Sunday: Anthony Trollope b. 1815 
4th after Faster 
Mon. W. Marconi b IS874 
Furs. Daniel Mefoe d, 1731 
Wrp. Herbert Spencer b. 182 
luurs. Lord Shaltesbury b. 1801 
hRI Duke of Wellington b, 1709 
Sat. Lord Avebury b, 1834 


nry 


Isto 



































iT SEEMS BUT YESTERDAY 


(Drawn by W. Rainey.) 
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A Quaker Baron and his Bibles 
By ERNEST H. RANN 


| ae in the lovely Fenland, within 
three hours’ ride of smoky London, 
may be found one of the most valuable 
and interesting collections of Bibles to 
ide the British Museum. 

It is a mistake, and one commonly 
made, to suppose that the national store- 
house in Bloomsbury contains all the 
books worth having that the medieval 
scribe or the printing press has produced. 
Some of our greatest literary treasures 
are to be seen in the libraries of ancient 
castle or country hall, and often one may 
hotice a paragraph in the newspapers that 
lurther search has brought to light a book 
that long ago had been given up as lost. 
The collection to which I have referred 
belongs to Baron Peckover of Wisbech, 
and may be found in his _lordship’s 
residence in that ancient Fenland town. 
A solid structure is the Bank House, 
standing on the North Brink, overlooking 
the Nene (which is a tidal river, although 
ten miles from the sea), and giving a 
blmpse out of the corner of its eye, so to 
speak, Oi the statue in the Market Place 
to the memory of Clarkson, the enthu- 
mee colleague of Wilberforce and Sharpe 
. securing the abolition of slavery 
‘iroughout the British dominions. Sub- 


be seen outs 


. — Without, Bank Ho-se is beautiful 
— With its innumerable treasures 
seiered during Lord Peckover’s travels 
eroad, Its paintings and statuary, and 
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its wood carving, which Grinling Gibbons 
did not do, although it is worthy of him, 
and which the authorities of South Ken- 
sington would give much to possess. 

So much for the house. Its owner, 
Lord Peckover, comes of a Quaker stock, 
whose name and reputation for good works 
are known all. over East Anglia. His 
lordship is a direct descendant of Edmund 
Peckover, a “gentleman and_ soldier ”’ 
who fought valiantly in Cromwell’s army, 
and one of the most treasured possessions 
in Bank House to-day is Edmund's 
discharge, dated 1655, framed in oak, 
and hanging beneath the address of 
congratulation received by his more 
famous descendant on his elevation to the 
peerage. 

Some Early Recollections 

From an early age Lord Peckover has 
been a traveller and a collector—but not 
of unconsidered trifles. He is old enough 
to remember—although his healthful ap- 
pearance belies his years—when a jour- 
ney from Scotland occupied four days, 
the nights being spent at Newcastle, 
York, and Newark; and he will tell 
you that when he first visited France 
there was not a yard of railway line to 
be seen in that country. Early in life 
he became familiar with most of the 
countries of Europe, and the passion for 
travel bred a passion for collecting. His 
earliest purchases related to geography, 
































and at one time his lordship had the 
finest series of early maps in any private 
collection. These he has, with rare public 
spirit, presented to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, of which he has been a 
Fellow since 1853. 

From boyhood’s days, Lord Peckover 
has taken a profound interest in religious 
matters, and his work in the cause of peace 
alone would make a separate article. 
What more natural, therefore, than that 
with keen literary tastes, an abundant 
knowledge of books and their making, 
and the means wherewith to gratify his 
desires, he should begin the collection of 
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been the result of a commission given to 
a faithful friend to search the monasteries 
of the Near East, where such treasures 
lie, if not unknown, at least uncared for. 

‘This is the oldest book I have,” he 
said, as we sat in his beautiful library 
the while the scent of the garden floated 
through the window, and he laid a 
tattered old volume on the table before 
me. 

“This” proved to be a Syriac version 
—the Péshitta version—of the fou 
Gospels, dating back to the fifth century, 
Think of that. Fifteen hundred years 
have passed since the ancient scribe 

laboriously _ traced 











with his reed pen 
| the Gospel message 
on the vellum page, 
but the ink 1s as 
clear and_ black as 
though it had left 
his hand but yester- 
day. What a story 
the ancient book 
could tell, if it 
could speak, of its 
che quered career, its 
many wanderings, 
and now of its final 
resting place in the 
home of a man 
whose nation was 
practically  un- 
known when _ its 








BANK HOUSE, WISBECH, LORD PECKOVER'’S RESIDENCE 


ancient volumes ? On this occasion we 
can only sp ik of his Bibles, the like of 
Which cannot be seen in any other house 
in the length and breadth of the country. 
Its nucleus was formed when his lordship 
had just attained his majority ; he tells 
you, as he fondly caresses one of his 
treasures, that he has “ done buying now,” 
but you know that the chance of sccing 
another version of the Scriptures has only 
to be announced, and his pulse would 
stir with delight at the prospect of another 
literary chase. Book-collecting is a pas- 
sion to be subdued, but never eradicated. 


A Lifetime's Hobby 
Sometimes a “ find” has come of his 
lordship’s own secking ; sometimes it has 


S16 


lines were written. 
Lord Pe kover als 
mossesses a Syria 
version of the Gospels dating from the 
seventh century—a modern book com- 
pared with the one we have described 
above. 

His tenth-century copy of the New 
Testament formerly occupied a place in 
the library of the Sultan of Turkey, but 
the Russian Ambassador set covetous 
eyes upon it, and secured it for his master 
the Czar, from whom, after many adven- 
tures, it has come to its present owner. 
The first few pages are missing, a feature 
to be noted in connection with many 
manuscript volumes of this kind, but not 
to be marvelled at when one remembers 
that the irreverent monks used the books 
as footstools, and wore away the leaves 
at the beginning. 
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SYRIAC GOSPEL, FIFTH CENTURY. 


As I have said, these ancient books are 
written on vellum, and well that it is so, 
rt Lord Peckover, perhaps, had never set 
eyes on them. But one Syriac version 
which he possesses is on paper, although 
it dates from the thirteenth 
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but could not find the money ; America 
was equally anxious, and had the dollars 
ready ; Lord Peckover was the man on 
the spot, with both anxiety and the money, 
and he secured the treasure before it 
could be shipped across the Atlantic. 

Secure in a crimson case is a copy of the 
New Testament, dating from the end of 
the eleventh century, and containing all 
the books as we know them, excepting the 
Revelation. The writing is a wonderful 
feat of penmanship, as clear as modern 
printing, and as mathematically exact. 
Many illustrations are to be found in the 
volume, not the least beautiful being one 
which shows John on the island of Patmos, 
dictating his message of salvation to the 
world. Nine hundred years ago, when 
the book was transcribed, the world moved 
more leisurely than it does now, and one 
would travel far to find a man with the 
patience of the monk who penned this 
priceless volume. But even he was tired 
of his task, and, being human, when he 
had traced out the last line of the sacred 
writings, he could not forbear to put his 
relief into a couplet, which translated 
runs thus: 


“Glad as the tired seafarer some tranquil harbour nighs, 
So glad the weary penman his welcome Finis eyes. 
‘*Johanikios the Monk.” 





entury, and is probably unique 
in containing the Second and 
Third Epistles of John, 2 Peter, 
nd the Epistle ot Jude, 
books usually omitted from 
the Syriac text, but inserted in 
this particular copy, with an 
apology. The first pages are 
iso there, and it is bound in its 
nginal old leather cover with 
many brass nails that seem 
likely to withstand the wear of 
enturies, 

Another curlosity is a copy 
| the Gospels in Greek, one 
thousand years old, bound in the 
nginal oak boards, and with the 
irst lew pages written entirely in 
inclals. It was discovered in 
yprus by General Cesnola, and 
When he died it was brought to 


when 
England, Where a keen compe- 
tion 


( 


} 
€ 














D | lor its possession began. 
UDLIN Was anxious to have it. 


SYRIAC NEW TESTAMENT MANUSCRIPT ON PAPER 
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‘I may see him some day,” said Lord peared in 1517, after that of Erasmys, 
Peckover to me, with the wistfulness that and contained the text in Latin, Greek 
eighty years of strenuous life brings to and Hebrew. The columns were ranged 
the eyes of man, “and when I do I'll _ side by side, the Latin being placed in the 


































remind him of his verse. Won’t he be middle, because, as Ximenes said, it was | 
surprised ?” the purest, and should be placed, like | 
Lord Pe kover could also boast, if he Christ at the Crucifixion, between the two 
were inclined to do so, of possessing a thieves. Lord Peckover is proud of 
copy of every edition of the Greek Testa- having all the five volumes ol Ximenes’ r 
ment printed before 1530, with one work. The first three were purchased 
exception. Among them is the Testa- unbound, and in an extremely shabby 
ment of Erasmus, printed and published condition; the other two volumes came ' 
by Froben at Basle in 1516. Erasmus, to him later. At present the five books . 
like our friend Johanikios, was a scholar, are worth £200; what they originally | 





but alsoa man. It came to his knowledge cost his lordship may not be stated, | 
that Cardinal Ximenes was preparing a but one may say that he is not the | 


version of the Scriptures, and, anxious not man to allow his enthusiasm to outrun 
to be forestalled, he pushed on his own — his commercial instincts. | 
work. When he came to the last two | 
verses of Revelation, he found no Greek Some English Translations | 
available, so he completed his translation Lord Peckover, as an earnest Bible 


from the Latin text; and this, when = student, has given particular attention 


eventually compared with the Greek, to the different translations of the Scnip- , 

was found to be absolutely faithful and — tures into English, and by dint of careful 

correct. searching and judicious expenditure he | 
The version of Ximenes, the ‘‘ Biblia has now become possessed of the first 

Sacra Polyglotta,” as it is called, ap- edition of any version known in our own 
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familiar tongue. Earliest among _ these 
he places Tindal’s New Testament, care- 
fully revised by the translator, and printed 
at Antwerp by Martin Empereur. His 
copy is perfect in text, and printed on 
the famous yellow paper which was a 
speciality among printers three centuries 
ago. 

Lord Amherst of Hackney, another 
noble book collector, had a Tindal of this 
date, and he was astonished to find one 
also in the hands of his friend—but book- 
buying rival— 
Lord Peckover. 
Students of the 
sacred text need 
not be reminded 
of the curious 
phrases to be 
found in Tindal, 
“Thy daughter is 
de ad ° d1 seased 
thou the Master ”’ 
(Mark v. 35); 
“Let no man put 
me to busynes ”’ 
(Gal. vi. 17); 
“ Therefor put 
away trom you 
that evil parson od 
(tr, Cor. v. 33); 
and “The next 
daye that fol- 
loweth Good Fry- 
daye” (Matt. 
XXvll. 62) It 
might be th ught 
that, as many 
thousands of Tin 
dal’s versions 
Were issued from 
the ress. 
would be com 
paratively com 
mon, but the history of 
that it is the commonest which eventually 
become the rarest ; hence the value which 
Lord Peckover attaches to this undoubted 
treasure. 

His copy 
version of the 


" 


lx T] ks shows 


{ Coverdale’s Bible, the first 
whole Bible in’ English, 
S Prynted in the yeare of our Lorde 
NDXXXV, ind fynished the fourth daye 
Ol OUctober.’”’ 

. It is more valuable than the early 
“ations of Shakespeare,” said his lordship, 
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LORD PECKOVER on the 
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and he ought to know, for he has them 
both, and book dealers will tell you that 
Lord Amherst paid £700 for his copy of 
Coverdale. 

The name of the printer is lost, but 
Jacob von Meteren is supposed to have 
done the work, and he did it right well, 
notwithstanding that he permitted such a 
text as ‘‘ The beer shall be bitter” (Isaiah 
xxiv. 9) to appear. There are five copies 
ot Coverdale’s title page known, and of 
these there are three different ones; and in 
Lord Peckover’s 
copy all of them 
appear in fac- 
simile. As issued, 
the book was dedi- 
cated to King 
Henry VIII. and 
Queen Anne Bo- 
leyn, but whoever 
was responsible 
for the dedication 
did not take into 
account his 
Majesty’s fickle 
affections. On 
the eve of publi- 
cation, Anne Bo- 
leyn’s head fell 
beneath the axe 
on Tower Hill ; 
and the printer, 
anxious that his 
own head and 
shoulders should 
not part com- 
pany, altered 
“Anne” to 
“Jane” (Sey- 
mour). There is 
nothing like being 
winning 

side, even when 
you are publishing the Scriptures—and 
dealing with much-married kings. 

King Henry may have been the 
“ Defender of the Faith ’’—so he was 
called—but he knew very little about 
the Bible. To him Tindal’s version was 
obnoxious, and he prohibited its circula- 
tion; but when John Rogers, the first 
of the Marian martyrs, took Tindal’s 
Pentateuch and New Testament, and 
the rest of the Scriptures from Cover- 
dale, and combined them into what we 











know as “ Matthew’s Bible,” Henry did 
not discover the deception, and actually 
favoured the book with his royal licence 
and approval. 

“Tt is rarer than Coverdale,” said Lord 
Peckover to me, “and perhaps has a 
greater interest in some respects. You 
will see the side notes, which raised the 
anger of the clergy, and the conversion 
of Genesis Xxxix. 2 into ‘ Joseph was a 
luckie fellowe.’ My copy is a very fine 
one, and close to it is Taverner’s edition 
of Matthew, which appeared two years 
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back, and bought the volume, and I d 
not think I have ever regretted the pur- 
chase for a moment.” 

It is a handsome folio, clean almost as 
when it left the printer’s hand, and bound 
in black leather; although this last, | 
believe, is due to his lordship’s care. [jf 
any defect exists, it is in the tiny worm 
holes seen in some of the leaves, which 
from their position suggest that the book 
was not bound up as soon as printed, but 
lay in sheets on the printer’s shelves. The 
work was done in Paris, under licence 

from the King; and if 
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GREEK GOSPEL, ABOUT 900 A.D FIRST CHAPTER 


afterwards. But I take more interest, 
perhaps, in my copy of Cromwell’s ‘ Great 
Bible,’ because of its assoc lations, and 
of the circumstances in which I 
bought it. 

“When I was a younger man I often 
ran up to London on a_ book-hunting 
expedition, and most of the dealers knew 
me and what my objects were. One day, 
in passing along Holborn, I saw a splendid 
specimen of Cromwell for sale. The price 
asked for it was more than I felt inclined 
to give, and I walked away disappointed, 
but with eve ry ste p my desire for posses- 
sion grew stronger \t length L turned 


also 





the Inquisition had had 
its will the whole im. 
pression would have 
been destroyed, but 
some of the sheets at 
least were saved. 


A Noble Title Page 

‘“ Did you ever see a 
nobler title page than 
this ?”’ his lordship 
asked, and one was 
inclined to agree. “It 
attributed to Hol- 
bein. Here you see 
King Henry VIII. say- 
ing, ‘I make a decree 
that in my _ kingdom 
men tremble and fear 
before the living God,’ 
at the same time hand- 
ing a copy of the Bible 
to Cranmer and another 


is 





f to Cromwell. Under- 
- neath, Cromwell 1s 
OF 87. JOHN shown giving the book 


to the people, who shout 
out ‘ Vivat Rex’ and ‘ God save ye Kinge. 
Originally the title page bore the arms of 
both Cranmer and Cromwell, but Crom- 
well passe d from the sunshine ot the 
royal favour owing to his views on Henry's 
matrimonial plans ; and you will see thatin 
a later edition the space where his arms 
should be is represented by a blank, crossed 
through with a penstroke. Cromwell> 
arms, in fact, have been scratched out. | 
We passed on to the “* Bree hes Bible, 
Which Lord Peckover does not value so 
highly, because 200 editions were published, 
and copies are continually being brought 
to his notice, with a view to purchase. 
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TITLE-PAGE OF CRANMER BIBLE. WITH CROMWELL'S 
ARMS ERASED. 


A passing glance was given to the 
3ishops’ Bible, prepared at the suggestion 
of Archbishop Parker, but never becom- 
ing popular. Lord Peckover’s copy con- 
tains a portrait of Good Queen Bess 
and what is rarer still, the map with 
which the book was adorned. He also 
showed me a Genevan version of this 
translation, dated 1578, which was pre- 
pared to suit the Puritan 


tastes. 


Maiestie, dwelling at ye Kirk of feild.’ 
It is a great and rare curiosity; and 
James, to his credit, had more to do 
with its production than he had with our 
English version of 1611. Whatever his 
motive may have been, the Scots have to 
thank him for this edition of the Bible.” 

To give a list of Lord Peckover’s other 
Bibles and Testaments—Douay, Rheims, 
Authorised or Revised—would be vain 
repetition. Sufficient to say here that 
his collection is unique, as complete as 
unfailing energy and a long purse can 
make it. It is a collection of which any 
book hunter might be proud, and which 
any national treasure house of literature 
might welcome within its walls. 

You remember what Ruskin says 
about spending money on books? “ If 
a man spends lavishly on his library, 
you call him mad—a bibliomaniac. But 
you never call anyone a horse-maniac, 
though men ruin themselves every day 
by their horses, and you do not hear 
of people ruining themselves by their 
books.” 

Half jestingly I reminded Lord Peck- 
over of this remark, and he smiled as he 
answered, “Ah, well, it has been a 
pleasant hobby, this collection of mine,” 
and then, with the shrewdness of the 
successful banker, he added, “I hardly 
think it has been my ruin; the books 
would fetch now more than 1 gave for 
them.” 





“T have not forgotten 
Scotland,” his lordship 
said, as he reached down 
a bulky folio volume from 
the shelves. ‘“‘ Here you 
see a copy of King James’s 
Bible, the first Bible 
printed in Scotland, and 
dated 1570. It is dedi- 
cated ‘To the _ richt 
excellent richt heich and 
michtie Prince James the 
sext King of Scottis’. the 
same James who ordered 
the translation of our 
Authorised Version. and 
‘Printed in Edinburgh 
Be Alexander Arbuthnot. 
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Printor to the Kingis 
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EDMUND PECKOVER, GENTLEMAN: DISCHARGE FROM CROMWELL'S ARMY. 
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Better Way 


A Complete Story 
By FRED M. WHITE 


Illustrated by JoHN E, SUTCLIFFE 


EBASTIAN BLIGH sat on a Saratog: 


S 


trunk in the hall smoking a medita 
tive cigarette A village child in a pink 
bonnet looked in at the open door with 
a primitive curiosity that had nothing of 
offence about it rhe survey was largely 
critical. A herd of red cows came slowly 
along, carrving that faint suggestive per 
fume of cowslips with them Bligh felt 
all these things rather than saw them. He 
had the dual faculty of the novelist for 
thinking and feeling at the same time. He 
would have described all this with a vivid 


slash or two of his pen. One of the great 


charms of his work had been its atmosphere 


Had been! And he was only thirty-four ! 
It was because of the ‘‘ had been ”’ that he 
was down here at Marborough pledged to 
a year in the heart of the country, under 


a vow to early nights and the simple life in 
the open air 
of twelve 
but it 
punishment 
the old 
at express speed 


It was practically a sentence 
to him 
more dread 

It 
done 


months’ imprisonment 
that 
scourge 
ot 
contracts 


either 
the 


story 


Was or a 


of insanity 


was briliant work 


hurried on for 


the sake of the money that Bligh wasted so 


needlessly in the gay society where he had 
his reputation for a wit to live up to There 
had been sleepless nights, of course; the 
growing insomnia and the insidious drug 
prescribed by a fashionable physi an It 
was the kind of thing that Sebastian Bligh 
did not care to think about 

It was his wife who had insisted upon him 
going to see Moore in Harley Street And 
the famous nerve specialist had spoken 
very freely indeed 

‘Get out of it at once,” he said "GO 
into the country for a year If you don't 


you will be in a lunatic asylum in six months 


rhere is no more to be said.”’ 
“What really is the matter with me 
doctor ? Bligh asked 
Well, mainly conceit the great man 
said coolly You are too ambitious to 
shine. You are not content to do so through 


your books, much as they take it out of you. 
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You have an ambition to be regarded as a 
brilliant talker ; you like to be asked to big 
to shine in your orbit. The conse- 
quence is that you are making a mess of 
everything 


houses, 


Go into the country with your 
wife. I suppose you never realised that she 
is far too good for you—far wiser and more 
Go away, and at the 


end of a year give us your best 


sensible than you are. 
No repu- 
tation could stand another story like your 


last And you know it 
Bligh did know it. He had vainly tried to 
blind himself to the faults of that last 


volume of his. And now he had something 


far more serious to think of. He was to go 
away and do nothing for a time. He was to 
take a house in the heart of the country, to 
lead the simple life. 

He had money, He was 
not fit to attempt a further contract. He 


all this truth out on his wife—the 


no as usual. 


poured 


first time he had confided in her for two 
years. He had to stand there before Nell 
and confess himself a failure. That she 


had suffered all this time in solitude and 
neglect had not occurred to him. All he knew 
was that he 

He had told his troubles at the club, 
it was ‘* hard lines.” 
his face. 
he played out.” 
could hear them saying 
And yet Nell’s smile 
blue eyes were 


now was leaning on her sym- 
pathy 
and the men had said 
They yawned in Sebastian was a 
* back 


In 


this after he had gone. 


number ”’ ; was 


imagination he 


was swect and tender, het 


dewy with sympathy and love She seemed 


to be glad Resentfully Bligh asked the 
reason 

‘TH not tell you now Nell smiled. 
“You are not in what you call a receptive 
condition Later on, perhaps, when we 


have been in the country six months.’ 
How are we going to get there, childie ? 

I can't and I have no money.” 
Nell’s flushed. It was a long time 


work 
face 


since Sebastian had called her by that pet 


coming back to her now 1 
a child comes back to 1% 


troubles as 


name wa 
his 


mother. 
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“T have thought of all that,’’ she said. 
Dr. Moore told me last week what he was 
The Saintons are going 


going to order you 
Their cottage at 


to Australia for a year. 
Marborough was going to be shut up, and I 
more or less asked for it. Mrs. Sainton 
wants to sell the place now that they have 
me into that Australian money. She gave 
me the option of it as it stands for £1,000 
furnished. Sebastian, it is the most lovely 
>»! JT was down there one day last 


summer. We can have it for 41 a week. 
And we can let this flat for £4 a week for a 
vear easily The Marshalls would jump at 


it. I went to your lawyers to-day and asked 


could not rest. Would it be possible for 
him to put up with the dull monotony of 
the country ? He would find the people 
impossible, of course: there would be no 
intellectual intercourse. The cottage would 
stink of paraffin in crazy lamps, the bath 
would be a thing of penny numbers. 
Still—— 

He sat in the hall of Barn House smoking 
his cigarette. Two neat maids in black 
and white were bustling about the place 
cheerfully under the direction of his wife. 
The cab which had met them at the station 
a mile and a half away had been provided 
with rubber tyres! In a recess was a win- 
dow of old stained glass, blue and purple 





them to lend me £300 On our furniture. 
They are ready 
to do th By 
living quietly we 


shall be able to 


give you the 
year’s holiday 
you so. sorely 
need 


Bligh let it go 
it that. Really 








thing, save n 
from all worry 
and xiety 
The n the 
club h i that 
it wo 1 be ll 
night Mean 
wi ile { \ 
: t + 
pects t the 
t 
Aust i 
te 
interest | 
dim w Bligh 
b fan tf 5 
what a { l he 


had been ! 
All the Sain 


he dreaded the 











prospect of the 

chang His 

- ‘ves wer “* What really is the matter with me, doctor?’ ‘Well, mainly conceit,’ the 
waenee He great man said coolly.” 
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and orange, with the mellow flood of the April 
sunshine pouring through it. The pallid 
rays lay across a polished oak floor. There 
was warmth, refinement, atmosphere! And 
here, too, on a shelf was one of the latest 
things in the way of a telephone! By the 
side of it was a framed card with the names 
and numbers of the local shopkeepers. One 
of them was the library. With a sudden 
whimsical humour Bligh called up the book- 
seller. There were two volumes of poetry 
and a novel that he was anxious to see. 
Could he have them sent to Barn House ? 
What subscription ig 

** Paid by Mrs. Sainton to the end of the 
year, sir,” a pleasant voice said. ‘ Mr. 
Dobson's new work we will send round this 
evening. Mr. Seaman's book has just gone 
out. The new novel of Mr. Wells comes with 
our papers this evening. To-morrow, sir ? 
Certainly, with the morning papers. Will 
you kindly say what paper you require, 
sir? Oh, yes, the papers are delivered by 
breakfast time, sir.”’ 

Bligh smiled as he put the receiver back 
on the telephone. He was curious to sce 
the village in the heart of the country where 
the last books were received the day after 
publication. He did not know what a rich 
resident population the place boasted. The 
country was all very well for poets and 
descriptive writers, but he had never pro- 
perly appreciated it. Still, as a boy—— 

What had he done eventually with that 
collection of birds’ eggs ? And what was 
that bird outside in the hedgerow singing 
with a deep contralto note clear as a bell ? 
He had known at one time. . .. The 
old oak hall was full of wistful shadows : 
Rembrandt would have loved to paint it. 
Really, there was a charm about the cottage, 
after all. Bligh hoped that lamps would 
not spoil it. He wondered where he could 
wash his hands. Nell was busy with the 
two maids upstairs. He could hear her 
singing as blithely as the blackbird outside. 
Some people liked this kind of thing. 

Here was a long passage with irregular 
steps. There were some nice prints on the 
panelled walls, an oak chest or two, some 
quaint blue china Really the house was 
well furnished—not extravagantly, but in 
pe rfect taste and keeping with the age and 
flavour of it. Bligh opened a door at the end 
of the passage. Here was a bath-room with 
white tiles, a bath of porcelain with hot and 
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cold water, a lavatory basin—everything 
absolute and complete! By the side of the 
looking glass was a gas bracket in hammered 
copper. Bligh put a match to it, and the 
inverted mantle flamed white and clear, 
Then it came to him presently that there 
was gas all over the house. The water was 
clean and sparkling and evidently had been 
taken off from the main. What manner of 
place was Marborough ? 

The mellow note of a gong floated through 
the house, and Bligh found his way down to 
the drawing-room. Here were the same 
panelled walls, with a few good pictures on 
them. In one corner was an upright grand 
piano with the last model of an Angelus 
attached. The bread-and-butter looked in- 
viting. There were two brown eggs in a 
little silver stand. 

‘“It seems rather absurd,"’ Nell laughed ; 
“but I fancied an egg. I only had an 
apology for a lunch, and this air is so in- 
vigorating. Would you like to try one?” 

Bligh thought not. He wandered across 
to the window and looked out. The beauty 
of the prospect almost staggered him. He 
had all the artistic temperament, all the glad 
eye for beauty in any form that goes with 
the creative faculty. He was looking over 
miles of undulating country to the calm 
silent line of the downs beyond. There was 
something singularly wistful and_ peaceful 
in those purple hills. Right away from the 
window the trees were one mass of living, 
trembling green. The feathery tracery of 
the birches, the tasselled emerald jewellery 
of the larches, appealed to him and touched 
him. 

He stood there for a long time in silence. 

“That's grand,” he said. ‘Grand. I 
wish that I had Sa 

He broke off suddenly. Nell Bligh watched 
him with a touch of moisture in her eyes. 
Surely the charm she had hoped for was 
beginning to work already 

‘* Upon my word,” Bligh said, with a half 
laugh, ‘‘ I fancy I could tackle one of those 
eggs. We never sce them with that ivory 
creaminess in London. And look at that 
butter !’’ 

He ate his egg. The trim maid came 
with more bread-and-butter, Outside the 
choir invisible sang to the glory of the 
setting sun. There was a fragrance of violets 
somewhere. In some vague way they re 
minded Bligh of Viccadilly. He had seen 














Piccadilly the other day hard and glaring 
and dusty under the cold gleam of the sun 
and an east wind. Why did people shut 
themselves up in London just when——But 
this was a traitorous thought, and Bligh 
promptly suppressed it. 

“We must be very high above the sea 
here,” he said. 

“Nine hundred feet,”’ Nell explained. 
“ Where the hills slope down to the south is 
Beachy Head. You can see the sea from 
here sometimes, they tell me. Now isn’t 
it a charming place ? And isn’t it a dear 
little house ?. I think I could be very happy 
here.”’ 

I believe that you are happy now.’ 
Bligh smiled 

“Oh, I am. I love the country so. I 
wonder if you have forgotten that I was 
brought up in it ? Of course, I don’t want 


to hurt your feelings, dear, but— 

I dare say I shall get used to it in time, 
Bligh said magnanimously. ‘I'll put up 
with it for your sake, Nell. I've thought a 
good deal too much about myself. I can 


” 


see now that I have been neglecting you, 
dear. And when this trouble came upon 
me there was nobody else who cared. When 
I told them at the club they yawned in my 
face. Perhaps—but we shall see. What is 
the garden like ? Funny thing that I should 
be interested in a garden.” 

The garden is a dream,” Nell cried 
enthusiastically. ‘‘I should need the elo- 
quence of Claude Melnotte to describe it to 
you. Only it is a very different garden from 
the one pictured to Pauline. But come and 
see it for yourself. I wonder if there is ever 
a month s¢ 


lovely anywhere as a genial 


Apnl in England ? 
Bligh passed along a flagged passage, 


through a greenhouse filled with ferns, on to 
1 terrace One mass of brilliant rock plants 
in full sheets of white and blue and mauve 


blossoms The garden sloped away down 
with great masses of daffodils and nar- 
Cissus On either side. The arabis and 
alyssum were in yellow and white glory that 
was all their own 


aad 
baceous borders showing their first spikes 


Here were the wide her- 


of green, and beyond this the currant trees 


bursting into flower. Behind these again 
were the apples and pears—ivory white and 
pink tinged pyramids of bloom. 


It is certainly very beautiful,’’ Bligh said 
alter a | ng 


pause, 
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“Tt brings the tears to your eyes,’’ Nell 
said, with a catch in her voice. ‘I always 
think that you feel much nearer God in the 
country. You seem to see His hand in 
everything. But come a bit further 
this way, Sebastian. Now look at that. 
Isn’t it exquisite ? ” 

She indicated a small orchard with a hand 
that shook a little. Here were fruit trees 
all a tender whisper of trembling green, 
flushed with white and pink like carmine 
embroidery, and in the grass between were 
daffodils and narcissus growing by the 
hundred. There were wide beds dotted 
about here and there that would be a mass 
of lupins later on. The whole was enclosed 
by a high formal yew hedge that gave to the 
picture the one quiet touch, the suggestion of 
medievalism that it needed. 

“You ought to appreciate all this,” Nell 
said. ‘‘A man like you, who thinks so 
highly of Austin Dobson, should simply 
revel in it.” 

‘*“Upon my word, I believe I do,”’ Bligh 
laughed. ‘‘I suppose that is the kitchen 
garden beyond the yew hedge ? There ought 
to be old-fashioned flowers in the borders 
and an avenue of filbert trees down the 
centre. And so there is ! This is one 
of Dobson's gardens. Dendy Sadler should 
come here, and Marcus Stone. Upon my 
word, I begin to feel glad that we came, 
Nell.” 

Bligh had forgotten all about himself for 
the moment. The raw edge of his nerves 
was toning down. There were a thousand 
things here to see and admire. Here was 
a summerhouse, thatched with heather, 
where he had made up his mind to work later 
on. The windows were framed with roses ; 
a blackbird on the summit was singing his 
hymn to the setting sun. Already in his 
mind Bligh was beginning to frame a story 
with the place for a setting. The inspir- 
ation of it was thrilling him to his very 
finger-tips Not for years had he felt 
like that in London There latterly he 
had had to thrash his brain, to force him- 
self to it. Now the plot was unrolling itself 
like a panorama. He talked it over with 
Nell logically and eagerly. He had never 
given her his literary confidence before. 
She hung on his arm lovingly ; there was 
a happy flush on her face 

“Wait a bit she suggested. ‘ Give 
yourself time, my dear boy.” 








“Oh, I am going to,” FPligh exclaimed 
‘“No breathless haste for me kor the 
whole year that we are down here I am not 


going to send a single line to a magazine or 
a publisher. I shall do everything that I 
have to do carefully and conscientiously, and 
put it aside till the year is up. Then I shall 
be able to read it calmly and critically. My 
best shall go and the rest shall be destroyed. 
the 
can do when I take my time. 

‘Tf you act in that way,”’ Nell said 
a happy little laugh, ‘ at the end of the year 
you will not mind what the club says. But 
you will let me sce it 


club shall see what I 


Those fellows in 


with 


” 


won't you ? 

Bligh magnanimously conceded the point. 
He was mildly surprised to find how wise 
and Ile had the 
grace to be just a little ashamed of himself. 
But Nell appeared to heed none of these 
She 


far-sceing his wile was. 


things and 
tentedly. 


treat, to give Bligh a salmon steak for dinner. 


talked on happily con- 


She was going, just for a special 


Oh, ves, all those luxuries could be found in 
the village rhe shops were quite good 
There were sO many great houses in the 
neighbourhood ; a rich colony had _ settled 


here since the era of the motor had dawned. 
And did Sebastian think that 
a delightful cottage ? If they 
buy it the summer 
the 
ridiculously cheap 

Bligh pondered over this till he fell asleep 
Usually he till lo-night 
before eleven he was strangely sleepy 


not this was 
only 
residence and 


The 


could 
if only for 
occasional week-ends ? 


p! ce Was 


Sat up past one 
not 
heavy and restless, but delightfully drowsy 
He might possibly get a good night's rest 
A bird outside 
like 


wondered if it 


1or once He « losed his eyes 
piping 


Sebastian 


was with clear notes running 


water was a 


nightingale, or possibly—possibly 

When he awoke again it was nearly seven 
in the morning His head 
He conscious of a 


elasticity in his limb 


was singularly 


cleat was marvellous 
Outside the sun was 
shining brilliantly, and the birds were in full 


Song 


Bligh splashed about in his bath whist- 


ling. He came back to breakfast ravenously 
hungry, and full of the fact that he had 
found a cuckoo's egg in a sparrow’'s nest 

“ T’ve been all round by the golf links,’’ 
he explained “Talk about a view! This 
is lovely, but it isn't in it with the prospect 
from the terrace of the golf house! And 
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such greens they've got! I’ve seen nothing 


like them since I was at Sandwich and Deal 


five years ago. I think I'll take up golf 
again, Nell. If I can get my energy back 


I'll certainly do so.” 
Nell smiled happily. It needed no far 
vision to see that everything was coming her 


way. She was going to get her husband back 
again. The old happiness that she had 
planned and schemed for was _ returning. 


Sebastian wandered off presently with his 
pipe after a breakfast that had been in itself 
a source of He returned a little 
later on to inquire if there was a mowing 
The tennis court needed 
He worked hard till every inch of 
grass was cut ; 


wonder 


machine anywhere. 
cutting 
his eye was clear, his fore- 
He boasted pre- 
was not in the 
All the evening he passed with 


head wet with moisture 
sently, like a 


least tired 


boy, that he 


deepest interest over one of Sutton’s seed 
catalogues. He make those borders 
still with flowers. He was going 
to have the finest peas and potatoes in Mar- 
But the day he had an 
and he shut himself up in the 


would 
more gay 
borough. next 
inspiration 
heather-thatched summer-house and wrote 
Irom that time, on all through the summer, 
he: wrote steadily for three hours a day. 

to his vow. He wrote his 
long or corrected them, 
after which he put them away in a drawer 
and absolutely refused to look at them again. 
But he allowed Nell to read them, and was 
surprised at the astuteness of her criticism. 


He was loyal 


short stories and 


They were not the showy criticisms of the 
they were deeper than that 
They sat together sometimes in the summer 


Nell’s prayers 


club either ; 
evenings and talked of books 
answered at last 

There was plenty to do in the garden 
The roses had more than answered expecta- 
tions; the dahlias were a delight, the tall 
the daisies 


were being 


phloxes were coming on now 
then prime ; 
gardener in the place who could show a 
better collection of vegetables than Bligh 
During the whole of the time he had never 
London. He spoke with con- 
tempt of the fools who chained themselves 
in the country. 


and there was not a 


were in 


been neat 


to town when they might be 


Nell laughed 
‘Oh, [ know what you mean,” he said, 
with a slight flush on his face. ‘‘ My dear, 


I came here be- 


You 


you are far wiser than I 


cause my doctor ordercd me to come. 


























“Sebastian took his wife on his arm and kissed her. This was the hour of her 


triumph "—). 529. 


I've got to love this place. The house has 
If I had the money 
quite 


came because you knew that it was the 

richt thine 

nght thing And I am another man I am 

a happy man, too And T owe it all to you.” 
Nell thrilled 


ring of sincerity 
§ OF sin ty in her husband's voice 


become part of myself 
I would buy it to-morrow, and be 
content to spend the rest of my life here 


There was no mistaking the 
and I dare say, when 


b But IT have no money 

[ was a fool,” he went on, “a conceited the Saintons come back, they will sell the 
place over our heads I 
Botheration ! [ quite forgot to tren h up the 
before dinner ? ” 


then, that Nell 


1¢ down here hating the place should like— 
ht of coming. It seemed to 
celery bed! Is there time 


re was sending me into penal 
result | Childie It was small wonder, 


nd look at the 














smiled happily as she went about the house, 
and that she could listen contentedly enough 
to Sebastian when he talked about the pro- 
gress of his golf. He was never tired or dis- 
contented now. Nothing seemed to trouble 
him, except the wasted years, and the know- 
ledge that he had not the necessary money 
to buy Barn House. Perhaps, at the end 
of the year, when he came to look through 
the work that he had done, he might 
make a valuation and place the same 
in the hands of his agent. But to realise 
would take time, and before the money 
began to come in the place might be gone. 
Sebastian sowed his seeds and made his 
beds as if he were here for years to come. 
Naturally, he had the sanguine tempera- 
ment 

The nights were drawing in now, chill 
and cold. The chrysanthemums were com- 
ing into bloom. But there was plenty to 
do in the greenhouse, and the golf was pro- 
gressing satisfactorily There were misty 
days and days of rain and fog, and when 
these came Nell trembled for the success 
of her scheme. Sebastian was a man of 
mood and temperament; at any time he 
might say that he could not stand it any 
longer. He did not complain, however ; he 
made his own pleasures. He would not 
listen to the suggestion of a few days in 
London in the flat which was now empty 
for the moment 

“ld much rather not, Nell,” he said. 
“The fact is, I'm giving fiction a rest, and 
I’m on a series of papers after the style of 
Richard Jefferies. I shall publish them 
later on in book form. You know that 
Richard Jefferies lived here for some years. 
I have been over all the ground that is 
described in his books. It’s wonderful what 
secrets Nature has for you, even at this time 
of the year, if only you study her carefully. 
December is a most interesting month here, 
if you take it the right way By the way, 
have those seakale pots come yet ?” 

All this was honey of Hybla to Nell. The 
critical time was past now, and the heart 
of a man had been born again rhe spring 
of the year came, and presently the aconite 
began to peep through the ground, and the 
snowdrops to nod in the shady borders 
hen the buds on the trees began to swell 


again, and the daffodils in the orchard showed 
bloom. Sebastian contemplated this with 


a sigh. They were his children, so to speak 
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“Another month and we. shall part 
company, I suppose,” he said. “jt 
seems very hard after the way we have 
worked in the garden. And what a lovely 
April it has been again this year! I syp. 
pose we shall have to look for some other 
But it won’t be the same 

I dare say it is only a 
sentiment, but then the world is governed 
by sentiment! Nell, do you think that 
you could persuade the Saintons to let us 
go on for another year? They ought to 
be back in London any time now.” — 

“Would you feel leaving the place so 
much ?” Nell asked. 

‘*Childie, I feel that I was born here.” 
Sebastian said. 


place close by 
as Barn House. 


‘** T was born here in a way. 
If I could only buy the place! What a 
perfect evening it is, to be sure!” 

‘*“Would you really like to have the 
house ?”’ Nell asked. 

‘Would I ?”’ Bligh drew a deep breath. 
‘**T would prefer it to any place in the world. 
I have come into being here. I am a man 
again. And I believe that I have been doing 
better work lately than I have ever done 
before. To-morrow we have been here a 
year. Heavens! what a difference it has 
made to me. Everything here appears to 
be mine. At least, all the flowers do. I 
wanted to see how that new rock garden was 
going to turn out. I wonder what they 
would say at the club if they heard me talk 
like this 2 And when we first had to come 
here I was angry because you were glad 
Now I can see how wise you are and how 
foolish am I! Still, I dare say there are 
other places.”’ 

‘Come outside and see the sunset,” Nell 
said “Come and admire those wonderful 
new daffodils of ours. I have something to 
I have a confession to make 

It was wonderfully still and peaceful 
there ; the pears and apples were flushed 

Che promise of a fair summer 


say to you 


with bloom 
lay before them 
‘* What is it ?”’ 
have you been doing, Nell ?” 
“Well. IT have been robbing you,” Nell 
‘You told 


Sebastian asked. ‘“‘ What 


said with an unsteady laugh. 
me six months ago that my literary judg- 
ment was as good as anybody’s that you 
knew After that I went to that old chest 
and read your 


where you keep your papers 
been 


stories again For six months I have 
picking them out, the long and short ones 







































THE SAMPLER OF LIFE 


- they con And they are all just as good _ like you since the world began ? And I used 
It - they were in the old early days. I sent to neglect you, to treat you as a plaything ! 
i agent, and they are all sold. I have written and said some hard things 
7 auld keep my secret because you never about women in the past. Never again, 
fa or a review—vou said that Nell, never again And so you have done 
k at anvthing of the kind the thing for me My work——”’ 
I read all your letters ‘Ts better than ever All the editors say 


se I did not want you to. so. Your agent says so. They are asking 


| ; Ay this time the money has been for more. You could not help doing good 
he bank—over £2,000 alto- work here.” 

9 [he other day, when I was in London, Sebastian took his wife on his arm and 

Mrs. Sainton’s agent, and I made him _ kissed her. This was the hour of her triumph. 

house as it stands. He had The hour she had dreamed of a year ago, 


» the promise the Saintons And it had all come true. Her husband, with 
had power to close. So I his strong, brown, handsome face, was true ; 


deeds will be signed this _ his kisses were true ; the tender green on the 


have to do is to write a trees was true. And all this was theirs till 
Of course, all this is the end came rhe tears came in her eyes. 
but I couldn't help “‘T am so glad that you are not angry,” 
pealed to me so much that she whispered. 
isted. You are annoyed ‘Angry !”’ Sebastian laughed. ‘ Angry ! 
Oh, my dear, my dear!” 
S tiar ilent for a long time. Nell A blackbird sang on the swaying branch 
him to speak of white lilac, the sun was on the daffodils. 
Say it ked “ Tellthe story And the song of the bird was like the music 
Did ever a man have a wife that was in the hearts of both of them. 


THE SAMPLER OF LIFE 


‘THE sampler worked by great-great-grandmamma i 
Is kept with care. 
She signed it “Stella”; true she was a star 
Both bright and fair. 





A laughter-loving face, the sweeping curls 
Of long ago— 

The stitches of her sampler lic like pearls, 
All in a row. 


She, like these precious gems, her whole life threugh 
Was ever found, 

Sparkling with wit, yet tender, good, and true 
To those around. 


No errant straying threads, each worked in place \ 
| With dainty skill; 
Her patient industry therein we trace, 

And steadfast will. 


t And still to us her grace and virtues give 
; An added might 
The sampler of her life helps us to live 
And do aright. 
LESLIE MARY OYLER. 
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- church yesterday I turned to the 
east with the rest of the congregation 
to repeat after the minister that declara- 
tion of faith which begins with the words 
“T believe.” This April angel-morning, 
and on this Sussex hillside, the sky a 
newly opened blue speedwell flower, rayed 
by the rising sun with white pencillings 
and shafts of light ; the sea an illimitable 
prairie-plain of exquisite green, purpled 
in places by the iris flowers of cloud- 
shadows, and flecked with white lilies of 
foam—lI turn eastward to the sun and 
repeat aloud the words of yet anothet 
creed of mine: “TIT believe in the wild 
flowers and the dawn.” 

Were the Thirty-nine Articles and the 
three Creed to disappea from the 
Prayer Book; were the Prayer Book 
itself lost to us for ever—irreparable as 
would be the loss, and beautiful beyond 
comparison as are the collects and liturgy 

there would be no basal unsettlement 
of my belief. 

But convince me that the wild flower 


and the dawn are not what I believe 
them to be. and everything to which I 
have held fast from childhood to man- 
hood, would rock and overturn inn the 
crash of universal ruin. TF do not i\ 
that | hould lose my belief in God 
thereby, but dawn and wild flower ar 
to me so much a part of His very Bein 


that to lose them out of my lite. in the 


sense of finding them to be part of som 
vast scheme of talsehood of trickery 
would be to me like losing hold of God's 
self. 

The stars and the midnight sky put 
God far away from our little planet and 
from our little selves. The dawn is of 
our own dear earth, and brings Him near 
Looking up at the stars and the midnight 
sky, I am crushed and appalled by the 
thought of His majesty and of my own 
puny insignificance in the scale of being 
I lose Him and the certainty of His 
love in that infinite immensity. I find 
Him again, and am again assured of His 
care for the least of us, when I turn away 
from ky and stars to see upon the 
hillside the closed cup of a harebell or a 
wood anemone. 


The First Snowdrop 

In all sincerity, and with no wish to 
pose as a Nature-rhapsodist, I say that 
the moment in which I catch sight ot 
the first snowdrop is to me one of the 
most sacred and sacramental moments 
of the year. The Sacraments of the 
Church are administered and celebrated 
daily, and Tam not of those who hold any 
vilt of God or means of grace the cheapet 
because it is given freely and at all times. 
On the contrary, twilight and dawn, sul 
et and cloud pageantry, the sun Upe! 
my face, the wind upon my forehead, ate 
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more, rather than less 
loved and less prized 
by me because each is 
within every beggar’s 
call. 

But the morning 
which brings the first 
snowdrop, wonderful to . 
look upon as was the 
face of the newly risen 
Christ to those who 
watched by the sepul- > 
chre—is to me _ the 










































the flower of child-hopes, child-dreams. and 
child-loves to bloom again in this jy 
garden of our life. 
seen in the eyes of a little child a look 
of such innate and confiding angel-purity 
that I have shrunk back, sin-convicteg 
and shamed, to cry out “ Unclean! wp. 
clean!’’—as cried the sinful man ip 
the presence of the sinless Christ—so 
when looking into the soul of that tiny 
flower, there comes a catch in my throat. 
there rises a cry out of my heart. that 
‘onvicts me of sin more terribly and more 


ate 


And just as I have 


truly than could th 
accusing finger 
God’s angel in the 
great Judgment Day 
The snowdrop is 
perhaps the flower 
that I love best of 
all. Writing of it 
elsewhere, I said 
“The earliest snovw- 
drops — those nuns 
among the flowers 
crystal chaste and 
celibate from birth— 
which, it may b 
we first see standing 
* Little Sisters of the 
Poor,’ beside some 
humble door or in 
some cottage gardet 




















Flower Resurrection 
morning and Easter 
Day of the year. It 
comes to us, that tiny 
flower, not only out of 
the grave of those L 

whom we have buried 

in the year that is 

gone, but out of every grave that has 
closed over a _ loved face since life 
began. It carries us back, not only to 
the lost spring of last year, but to the 
first remembered spring of our distant 
childhood. Meanwhile, we have grown 
old and tired. Our face is lined and 
worn, our hair grey-streaked and thin 
our eyes lustreless and dimming; but out 
of the grave of the past rises that little 
flower, fair, fresh, and immortal as in 
the days of our childhood, and making 
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THE WILD FLOWERS AND THE DAWN 


not the hour) that you would think 
some old miser had stumbled while 
carrying away aé_esackful of hoarded 
sovereigns, and had sprawled the sack’s 
contents—to run like spilt and spinning 
coins from the sack’s mouth and down 
the bank—until you can scarcely see the 
underlying grass or gravel for the gold. 


Nature’s Brushes 
Sometimes I think of the coltsfoot 
flowers as brushes, prepared and laid out 
ready by Nature—whose palette is the 
sun—tor the paint- 
ing of roadside, hill- 





THE FIRST SNOWODROPS. 


nS, ar yearing the white robe of their order, 
is lat ond with downcast eyes and drooped 
[ hav eads. that they may not so much as 
a look k on evil. Sometimes I think of them 
purity ; dear children who have crept too 
victé rly from bed, and so stand with little 
i! =n, bare feet and inclined head, listening for 
an ‘ the step of old Nurse Nature, and ready, 
ts chould she scold, to scamper back and 
t tin hide beneath the coverlet of snow.” 
: The Lesson of the Snowdrop 
When I thus see the snowdrops, 1 am 
id ti s sure ther IS a 
r of 0d, in Whom love 
n t 1 purity abide, 
Da s if that God had 
p is Himself stooped 
fl mm fron 
¢ \ evel s this 
il of mine utt 
self forth 1 1 
S p ivel than 
I first see the 
le of the sn 
id bells among th 
som Though Nature, 
70's almoner and 
vassad rT, Z1Ves us 
e silver largess of 
— S wa Pp, 1 1s 
becomes th 
resentative 
Kingship—gol 
h she s ers 
h the m gen- 
1S hand Ey n 
re the { 
he snowdrop is seen in gardens, you 
. 
u find, some bright cold morning 
te December or carly January, the 
golden dis f the coltsfoot tossed to 
u, not grudgingly and by the hand- 
ore by the thousand. I know a 
thward -sloping railway bank neat 
Brighton vhich you may see so gay 
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bank, and meadow 
with the yellow of 
butter-cup, celan- 
dine, dandelion, cow- 
slip, and charlock. 
The coltsfoot might, 
in fact, be a brush- 
head that had been 
dipped in molten 
gold, and then 
twisted round so 
swiltly between the 
fingers that every 
hair of the brush- 
head had sprayed 
itself out stiffly from 
the centre. But 
more often I think 
of those spare 
straight flowers, 
standing so erectly 
at “attention” upon 
their leafless stalks, 
as soldiers who have 
donned their bur- 
nished helmets, while 
on duty as a guard 
of honour to welcome the advent of 
the Queen of Spring and her consort 
the Sun. The soldiers of the flower- 
world indeed they are, the “ markers’ 
or “single spies” sent on in advance, 
to denote the spot on which the 
“battalions”’ and companies of the 
oncoming army of Spring and Summer 
shall form. 
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The Terenure Treasure 





A Complete Story 
By E. BURROWES 


Tt sun came out from behind a lower- 

ing bank of cloud, and poured down 
royally on the grey battlements of Tere- 
nure Rehind 
mountains, dimly purple with the heather 


House it rose big, humpy 


which was just fading; away in front of 
the house stretched a green demesne, 2nd 
beyond that lay a wide expanse of low- 


lying bog, grey-green, melancholy, mysteri- 
ous, yet with an indefinable charm all its 
own. Even Terenure himself, sick to death 
of the and the of the 
place, the unequal struggle to make both 


isolation loneliness 
ends meet, and the growing neglect of the 
place which was the only home he had ever 
known—or wished to know—felt the charm 
of it stealing over him, and soothing his 
the 
and looked out on the peaceful, quiet scene 

Shut in on the one side by the chain of 
purple mountains 


chafed spirit, as he stood on terrace 


on the other side by bog 
lerenure House stood alone and solitary ; 
the nearest neighbour had to traverse a good 
four miles of hilly road to get there, and the 
nearest town of lay miles 
on the other sid Truly, 
the builders of Terenure House had deter- 
mined to be at the back of God speed ! 
And to Roderick Bourke, eleventh Baron 
this 
than he could bear 


any s$1ze seven 


of the mountains 


loneliness was almost 


He had 


stern views for a young man 


Terenure more 
views on the 
, 

iand question 
the fashion of his 


brought up in coun 


try He did not believe in the absentee 
landlord, who draws his income—large o1 
small, as the case may be—out of his estates 


and promptly spends that income somewhere 
else. He lived among his people, and had, 
landlord 


—sometimes a little better 


so far, fared as well as any othet 


in troublous times 


but the land had gone steadily down in 
value, and, where the late Lord Terenure 
had managed to get along in very moderate 


comfort, the present holder of the title found 
himself with only a few hundreds a year, 
But 


not 


whatever 
fall to 


and Terenure to keep up 
happene | the old 
piece ; 


He had come in fr 


place must 
about his ears 
m a long day’s tramp 


4 


over the mountains, looking at cattle ang 
taking a pot-shot now and then at a bird, 
and found on his return a couple of letters 
waiting for him. These he now pulled out 
of his pocket and looked at with much 
disfavour. One was such a very obvious 
bill—an ‘‘ account rendered ’’ document 
with a request that the account might be 
This was for 
repairs to the stabling and coach-houses 
had threatened to fall bodily to 

The other seemed to disgust him 
still more a short, legal-looking 
letter from its envelope and glanced over 
the neat little handwriting. 


settled as soon as possible. 


which 
pieces 


as he drew 


** DEAR 
still 
House, a 


LorD TERENURE,—If you 
letting Terenure 


ours would probably 


are thinking of 
client of 
be willing to give a very good rent for the 
place, which, as far as I can gather, is just 
what requires. It 
of you to let me know at once whether 
you are still of the same mind as regards 
letting the estate as when we met last, 
and also what rental you would be pre- 
pared to accept. I think my client would 
be quite willing to take the place on a re- 
if you cared to settle with 
Yours very truly, 
[THOMAS TREMAYNE.” 


she would be good 


lease 


that 


pairing 


her on basis 


‘‘ Hang the fellow !’’ muttered Terenure 
as he thrust the offending epistle back in 
its envelope and deposited it in his breast 
pocket ‘Hang the fellow! Still— 
A smile broke over the gloom of his face 


and one saw that Lord Terenure could 
really nice-looking when he chose. ~U 
course, hes quite right And I did say 
something about letting the place. It's 


the only thing to do. But what on earth 
i woman wants to come to the back of 


beyond for Heaven alone knows! I sup 


pose I'd better write to old Tremayne— 
he's a decent fellow, and thinks, of course, 
to do me a good turn.” 


; he 

He turned on his heel and went into the 
house, where a log fire was blazing “— 
fully ia the wide, old-fashioned hall. The 
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svenings in that desolate spot were often 
evening 


lly and damp, even in summer, and the 
Il was seldom without a fire. Near 
" irawn a big writing table, on which 
4 1a silver reading lamp, and there Tere 
and wrote for a few minutes, 


his quill pen making a sharp scratching 
i_the only thing that broke the 


nveloping silence, save the hiss of the 


The letter duly written, addressed and 
stamped, he leant back in his shabby chair, 

so sat for a time sunk in reverie, his 
How still it 
s! The house was so big and silent that 


hsent eves fixed on the fire 


sometimes it rather got on his nerves 
his relations—some of them married 
in England—told him, was 
lite his own fault He ought to settle 

id marry. He smiled when this 
advice was freely offered him by a cousin 


r tw ot ppily married to the men 
f their « c nd with more than enough 


f this world’s goods to make them quite 
miortable, not to say wealthy—and asked 
t on earth he had to offer any 


save poverty and isolation ? 
You've t your title and your dear old 
f nd yourself,”’ they told him naively 
You're really quite nice-looking sometim« 
I y—when you don’t scowl too much 
lots of girls would love Terenure, even 
$ rat ely And then—don’'t you 
if you found a nice girl with money 
ft tics would be solved 


I don’t want to live on my 





Why, of urse not, but if she had 
money it be a distinct advantage to 
t Don't be a froose Roddy ! 
¢ t 1 the pot ! a 

Prid l the pot’ The laughing 
rds car k to him now Hlow true 
ey were ! jut he would have to come to 
retty pass before he would contemplate 
thing marrying for money No ; 
1 di nd he would not have them 

Be I im yet 
He knew well—none better—that Ter 
re House nted a mistress; he knew 
t his loneliness might be relieved, his 

r ¢ 


ture helped, if only he could 
dreams ; but he had not 

yet nd until he did—weill, Tere 
vithout its mistress But 

her, n thing should separate 
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them. Unless it might be—poverty. And 
so he sat dreaming while the autumn dusk 
fell, and presently an elderly manservant 
came quictiy in, collected the letters for the 
post, put fresh logs on the fire, and ventured 
to remind his master that dinner would be 
served in little more than half an hour. 
And Terenure, heaving himself out of his 
deep chair, and dismissing his dreams, 
realised that the fateful letter had already 
gone out of his hands It was beyond re- 
call, speeding away towards the post and 
Mr. Tremayne's office. Well, it was no use 
holding out any longer He must have 
money to do necessary things for the 
estate, and the letting of the house and 
shooting would bring in a iairly big rental 
At least, he had asked a pretty exorbitant 
sum for it, perhaps with the sneaking hope 
that the would-be tenant might be fright- 
ened out of it But he did not know that 
it took more than an imposing row of 
figures to frighten Miss Traftord 


* ’” * * * 


A torrent of rain accompanied by a fierce 
wind saluted Miss Trafford as she alighted 
from the very slow train which at last 
deposited her at Cooltaggart, the nearest 
station to Terenure House rhe little 
station was entirely exposed to the fury of 
the clements, being guiltless of roof, or 
indeed, of any shelter beyond a minute 
booking office, whence one gained the 
narrow, winding street of the little country 
town 

She looked about her for a minute, hav 
ing successfully opened her umbrella and 
gathered up her gown Not a creature was 
in sight, except a porter who was scanning 
the carriages of the train in a most leisurely 
fashion, Miss Trafford being the only 
passenger who apparently wished to alight 
at the back of beyond, while no one seemed 
to wish to leave it Inquiry as to whether 
there was any carriage waiting for her from 
lerenure resulted in the porter’s shaking 
his head, and looking with interest at his 
questionel 

here is not, miss; it’s a day whin a 
dog wouldn't so much as face the shtreet, 
an’ Terenure’s a good sivin miles dhrive 
from here \n’ there's not a car in the place 
this day, barrin’ an old post-chaise—they’'ve 


all histed their sails an’ gone to Tumbrillig 


races 





flow of clo- 


though there 


Miss Trafford smiled. The 
quence rather amused her ; 
was nothing very amusing in the reflection 
that she had made a fool of herself this time 
in insisting on coming down by herself to 
Terenure House, where some of her servants 
were already installed, and leaving it to the 


very last moment to wire Instructions as 
to her arrival No doubt that wire had 
not yet reached its destination, and here 
she was seven miles from her goal, con- 


fronted with the most appalling weather, 
and the not very cheerful prospect of having 
to stay the night in Cooltaggart. 

‘Is the hotel far from here?” 

“°Tis not Just round tie corner of 
the shtreet.”’ 

Gathering up the tail of her gown more 
securely, and telling the porter to look after 
her luggage till shé found whether she could 


she asked. 


miss. 


get accommodation at the hotel or not, 
Miss Trafford went through the tiny book- 
ing office and so out into the wet, dirty 
street. There she stopped short for a 
moment. An outside car—a vehicle with 
which she was not very well acquainted, 


but which, nevertheless, she thoroughly liked 

had just drawn up at the station. A 
good-looking bay horse was in the shafts ; 
and the driver, a big, powerful-looking young 
man in a long mackintosh, had 
just alighted. Miss Trafford did not hesitate 
a moment—she was always accustomed to 
make up her mind very quickly, and very 


shabby 


decidedly. She took a step towards the 
driver 

“Are you engaged ? ”’ she asked. 

He started, and turned towards her. 

‘I'm not He stopped short No, I 
am not engaged, miss,” he finished 

‘TIT want to get to Terenure House,”’ said 


Miss Trafford ; 
form. How long 
there ? 

He examined her for a moment 
shortly 


‘my luggage is on the plat 


will it take to drive 


then said 


“You want to go to Terenure House ?”’ 

“Yes. 1 believe it is nearly’ seven 
miles ?’’ 

“ Fully that It isa fearful day, but . 

“That can’t be helped I must get there. 
I expected someone to meet me, but I 
suppose my wire went astray. I am Miss 
lraftord.’’ 

The man looked at her again—this time 
with more interest—and murmured som«¢ 
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thing beneath his breath; then, as she 
vanished into the little booking office 4 
smile flitted for a moment into his nice 
eyes. 

“So that is Miss Trafford,” he muttered 
“Well, as she is good enough to take me { r 
a jarvey, I may as well keep up the pleasant 
fiction.” 

He assisted willingly—and to the porter’s 
evident and open-mouthed astonishment~— 
with the arrangement of the luggage on the 
car, and a few minutes later Miss Trafford 
was being rapidly driven through the wind 
and rain, out of the dirty little town, away 
into the most mountainous and wild country 
had And she contrived to 
see a good deal of it, for, abandoning the hol 


she ever seen. 
ing up of her umbrella asa hopeless task, she 
tied on her pretty cloth travelling hat witha 
long veil, and forthwith proceeded to look 
despite the fact that in a few 


face was streaming with rain 


about her 


minutes het 
and her pretty curling hair twinkling with 
rhe 


and then from the other side of 


moisture jarvey, stealing a glance 
at her now 
the car, thought her radiant face was just 


j 


like an early rose, which rather goes to 
prove that even a jarvey may have his 
poetical moments ! 

Presently it dawn on 


Trafford that she had always heard jarveys 


seemed to Miss 
were not only very communicative, but also 


She charming head 


amusing turned het 
and asked a question or two, and found her 
ideas had been quite right. This jarvey, at 
any rate, was full of good things ; he told her 
of haunted roads, where pouchas walked at 
night, and houses where the banshee keened 
and a dozen other superstitions. His accent 
was also quite delightful—a little uncertain 
sometimes ; at one moment it amounted 
to a most fearful brogue, while at another tt 
was almost conspicuous by its absence 


\nd are 
nure House ?”’ 


there no stories about Tete- 
last. ‘Is there 


she asked at 


no ghost there ?”’ 


‘Niver wan, miss—barrin’ a_ banshee 
now and again 
And no stories of hidden treasure, o 
anything of that kind ? There ought t 
be.”’ 


ought, indeed ; they say there's 
a crock of gold under Coomtaggart mountail 
beyant to the west there, but I niver heart 
hidden treasure at Terenure.” 

ratiord was silent for a minute 


of anny 


Miss 

























































1d ceased, and the gale was blow- 
the lowering clouds which had, 
hidden the purple western moun- 
peeped out here and _ there, 
lovely dim colour against the 
the birds were singing, and all 
lay the grey-green, melancholy 
nd, full of sadness and shadows. 
felt its nameless charm; she 

| more glad that she had taken 
and decided to bury herself 
this exquisite spot. She was 

of London, and the world of 

| society, where she had been so 
ned—first of all, for the enor- 
which her father had made 

e iron works, and bequeathed 
ild ; and, secondly, for herself 
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—for Miss Trafford was pretty, and charm- 
ing, and all that an heiress should be, and 
very often is not! 

‘“ What a difference some hidden treasure 
would make to Lord Terenure!’’ she mur- 
mured to herself, and the jarvey glanced 
quickly at her, as he touched the bay horse 
with the whip; he just caught the softly 
“Won't Lord Terenure 
be missed here ?’”’ she said aloud, turning 


spoken words 


to the driver 
estate, didn’t he ? It seems such a pity he 
has had to let it.” 

“Yes, he always lived here, miss; I sup- 


‘“He always lived on his 


pose he will be missed. There is Terenure 
House, in the trees to the right.” 

Miss Trafford looked eagerly at the old 
grey house, with the background of purple 

















“*What do I owe you?’ she asked ”—. 535, 








mountains and the low-lying bog stretching 
away before them. What an exquisite spot ! 
And what an isolation! Not that she minded 
that. But the charm of the place; the 
aged beauty of those old grey battlements ; 
the splendid timber of the long, winding 

And the owner had been obliged 
it! A great pity rose within her as 
the car dashed up the winding avenue, and 


avenue ! 
to leave 


drew up in front of the old weather-beaten 
house. To be forced to leave this grand old 
place—the home of his forefathers for many 
a generation 

Her butler 
person, met 
had been received 
rrafford 
of course 
Miss Trafford ran into the hall looking with 
delight at the old panelled walls, the fire 
leaping on the wide hearth—a big log fire, 
though the autumn was only just begun 
Then the rattle of startled 
The luggage was being carried in and the 


just because he was poor ! 

a stately and much-perturbed 
at the door. 
They had no idea Miss 
that 
the carriage would have met het 


her No message 


intended to arrive day o1 


wheels her 
car was on the point of driving away. 
“Sanders! The driver hasn't been paid 
yet. Wait—lI want to speak to him myself.” 
She ran out on to the gravelled drive. The 
car had pulled up the turned 
out 


and driver 
towards her as she « 


‘“What do I 


dusky colour rose to the man’s face 


ame 
owe you ?”’ she asked. A 

‘Nothing,’ he said with a sort of violence. 
“Nothing ! 
and seemed to bite his lip jor a moment; 
then, ‘‘ Whatever 
said he, and something like a smile came 


I mean He stopped short, 


” 


your honour pleases 
into his brown eyes 
Miss Trafford slipped a coin into his hand 


The touch of her small, cool fingers made his 


pulses beat fast in the most ridiculous 
fashion 

He murmured something, which Miss 
lrafford took for the usual blessing which 
she found was poured upon her head in 
this country, and, whipping up the big bay 
horse, drove off down the avenue Miss 
Trafford watched him out of sight (she did 
not know why), then slowly went into het 
new home, reflecting that this was a rathet 
wonderful country, where even the tarveys 
were uncommon—and nice 

* * * * * 

Far down the desolate mountain road 

the jarvey reined in the bay horse for a 
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moment, and turned and gazed at Terenure 


House, faintly visible through the trees 
Then with a smile he looked at the coin 


Miss Traftord had slipped into his hand. 
It was a 


into 


half-sovereign. He slipped it 


his breast pocket, and touched the 
horse with the whip. 

rhe first of the hidden treasure!” he 
muttered, and drove off through the moun- 
tain pass 


* * * 2k % 


“ And is that what you dig the potatoes 
out of the pot with ?’’ asked Miss Trafford, 
the long-handled, discoloured 
spoon, with its wonderful open-work bowl. 
It was 
large and flat, and most exquisitely pierced ; 
she could see that much, in spite of the dirt 
which <¢ almost hiding the fact 


peering at 


Surely it was silver—or had been? 


overed it, 
that it was silver. 
The old woman, who was bending over a 
cooking pot, nodded. 
“Yes, miss, that’s the spoon I use. They 


do say it was part of the Terenure silver 
once, in the Rebellion time—’g8. The 
butler hid some of the good silver in the 


the villain 
most of the 


then 
of the world turned traitor, an’ 


garden beyant there, an’ 
silver was dug up and sold.” 
‘And you think this is a bit of it? 


” 


rhey do say so, miss. The spoon 
belonged to my husband’s father 4 
*“ Would you sell it, Mrs. Byrne ?” 
” 


**Sell it, miss? Why 
“I'll give you five pounds for it 


surely 
The old woman threw up her hand. 
‘“* Merciful hour! Five pounds—why, miss,” 
take the ould spoon.” 
And that was how a piece of the lost 


Terenure silver came into Miss Trafford’s 
hands. She walked home with the dis- 
coloured old spoon in her por ket, thinking 


since her coming to Tere- 
the idea ol 


had obsessed 


deeply. Ever 


nearly two months ago 
hidden treasure in the place 
felt that 

perhaps hidden where the silver had been 


some- 


nure 


her. She certain somewhere— 


stowed in the troublous days of 98 


thing more was to be found. There were 
plenty to tell her tales of the Rebellion 
period ; she knew pretty well whereabouts 
in the wonderful old garden the silver had 
been secreted, and she made up her mind 
to search further If anything fresh came 
to light, it might bring something good to 




















Lord Terenure The idea of the man was 
haunting her ; it had done so ever since Mr. 
Tremayne mentioned this place to her, told 
her how badly off the owner of Tere- 
nure was, and how necessary it was for him 
to let the place in order to be able to keep 
up the estate And she had offered at once 
Pi take it; had accepted without demur 
the terms stated by Lord Terenure, despite 
the fact that the rental asked was a big one 
But she loved the place, and if she cared 
to indulge a whim, who was to say her 
nav ? With which reflection Cicely Trafford 


e very day after her discovery of 


started, tl 
the ancient pierced spoon, on a search in the 
old part of the garden, with its quaint yew 
hedges and thick plantations of scarlet 
fuchsias, for hidden treasure. 

The spoon, on being cleaned and care- 
fully polished, proved to be a splendid 
specimen of old pierced silver work, worthy 
of any man’s collection 

For some strange reason—Miss Trafford 
herself could not have explained it in the 
least—she felt sure that something more 
than a bit of old silver would come to light 


during her self-imposed search near the 
ew hedge, where some of the other lost 
silver had been found 


And af 
A square, iron-bound box was the article, 
caked with peat mould, that was brought 
A discoloured 


er some hours’ search it did ! 


to light after much digging 
rass plate, bearing the name “ Terenure,”’ 


S faintly visible on one side ; strong iron 


hasps fastened it, and it was further secured 
by a rusty chain It was heavy, too; but 
Miss Traf conveyed it herself into the 
house, looking at it with excitement stirring 
in her veins. Here, surely, was some kind 
of hidden treasure. She would write at once 
to Mr. Tremayne apprising him of her dis- 

very; and, oddly enough, though her 
thoughts were full of the Terenure she had 
never met, her dreams that night were 


launted by the face of the man who had 
driven her from Cooltaggart station, and 


whom she d not seen since 


* * * * * 


“Hidden treasure ! ejaculated Lord 


lazedly “But where on earth 
did Miss Trafford find it 4 


lerenure 


Under the old yew hedge, where I believe 


Some of the silver was found years a 
But what made /ey look for it 


o 
igo 
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“Ah, that I cannot tell you!” said Mr. 
Tremayne suavely. ‘‘ Suppose you investi- 
gate the contents of that box? There may 
be something of consequence to you in it.” 

Lord Terenure undid the rusty chain, and 
with the aid of a chisel and a hammer the 
top of the locked box was removed. The 
two men bent eagerly over its contents, 
which were a chamois leather bag, and a 
large bundle of papers, some of them yellow 
with age. The December sunshine came in 
through the windows, lighting up the office 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields, where Lord Terenure 
had gone in answer to an urgent summons 
from his solicitor, to whom the box had been 
sent by Miss Trafford, together with an 
explanatory letter. 

Unfastening the chamois leather bag, a 
glittering mass of jewels met their eyes. 
Diamonds and rubies in chains and riviéres 
of sparkling beauty, then half a dozen 
exquisite miniatures of beauties of the 
Georgian period, and a handful of splendid 
gold medals. Treasure indeed ! 

But the bundle of discoloured papers 
was the greatest treasure of all. Glancing 
over one or two of them, the lawyer uttered 
a cry of delight and astonishment. 

‘‘My dear fellow, this is indeed a find !”’ 
he cried. ‘‘ Do you know—but, of course, 
you've heard of the Jerningham millions 
in Chancery, which no one can legally claim 
owing to a flaw in their title ? Well, here 
you are with the lost papers in your posses- 
sion—papers that prove without a doubt 
that, through your maternal great-grand- 
mother, you are entitled to nearly a million 
of money! My heartiest congratulations ! 
The Terenure treasure has at last come to 
light !”’ 

* + * * * 

Terenure walked away from that office 
in a state of mind bordering on stupetaction. 
What on earth had induced Miss Trafford, his 
tenant—who had never seen him to her know 
ledge, save as a jarvey !—to dig about for 
hidden treasure ? He had never forgotten 
the impression he had had of her that rainy 
day at Cooltaggart station, when she took 
him fora car drivet He smiled at the 
thought, and remembered the precious half- 
sovereign which was even now swinging 
on his watch chain—a talisman, a charm. 
What had she not done for him ? Brought 
him from poverty to vast wealth ; lifted 
the burdens that lay so heavily upon his 
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throat How they 


shine as a 
coronet on her 
Shapely head! Then 
as he glanced at his 
watch, he 


would 


came out 
of his dreams with a 
start, and hailed 
passing hansom 

He had barely time 
to fetch his luggage 
from his rooms and 
catch the 
down to 


express 
Amberley 
where he _ was to 


spend a few weeks 
with his irrepressible 
cousin who was al- 
ways talking about 
providing him with a 
wile Now, thank 


heaven! he wanted no 





man's good offices; 


he could do that Joi 
for himself ! 


Very pleasant 
thoughts filled _ his 
mind during the 
short, quick journey 
to Amberley; and 
by the time he 
reached the old 
Manor House, where 
he was welcomed with 
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shoulders ; removed the cloud of debt that 
hung over his beloved Terenure; set him 
free! Free, too, now to set up landmarks— 
to take hostages of fortune in the shape 
of wife, and 
wants to make him happy. 
thought 


home, and everything a 
That was a 


that sent the blood flying to his 


man 


head He could take a mistress to Terenure 
And who could it be but the lady of his 
dreams? He saw her now, with the little 


cloth hat set firmly 


white veil 
softness, the raindrops glisten- 
] 


ing on her rosy cheeks 


her charming head, 
the long wrapping her in a 
mysteriou 
and curling hair. 


And if 
yuld put no other 


There was the mistress of Terenure! 


he could not win her he w 
woman in her place 
He liked to think of hanging those glitter 


ing dismonds and rubies round her white 


Ww 


effusion by his pretty 
cousin, Mrs. Helyar, 
he had quite made 
up his mind to go over to Terenure in the 


New Year and make a formal call on his 

tenant And then—well, time must tell 
‘*T thought you were never coming to see 

us, Roddy,” said Mrs. Helyar, as she dis- 


pensed tea in the fire-lit hall They were 


alone for the moment— the rest of the party 


being out shooting—and Terenure, as he 
accepted a cup of tea laughed 

“Well, I've been busy,” he admitted, 
“and But my news will keep. Tell me 
all yours, Nina,”’ 

‘Oh I haven't much! Only, Roddy, 


will you be an angel ?”’ 

“Not if it’s an ‘upstairs angel,’ as the 
little he replied w ith a 
twinkle of mirth in his laughing cyes It was 
an old and a favourite joke, and Mrs. Helyar 


laughed, then frowned at bim 


boy in Punch said,’ 




















You're not to be frivolous. I want to 


cneak to you seriously 

4 All right, fire away; only let me fortify 
mvself with cake first Well, what is the 
\ ture to be about this time, Nina ? ” 

Your marriege. Now don’t scowl at 
me like that. You know it’s time you 
settled down and got a mistress for Tere- 
nure; and if only you will take my advice, 


and think seriously about the matter, I have 
the very person here for you. An heiress— 
and charming into the bargain, and besides 
ll that ‘ 

“Spare me the rest, Nina; I am quite ready 
ur word for it 


to take y Only, you see, it’s 


really no use, because 
of my dreams.” 

Roddy! You're actually in earnest ? 

* Perfectly 


hinge in n 
anything in my 


I've seen the lady 
» 
Never was so serious about 
life.”’ 
And who is she ? 


lerenure looked up. As he did so, some- 


one came swiftly down the wide staircase 
into the fire-lit hall, and with a little excla- 
mation Mrs. Helyar held out her hand. 

I thought you were out with the rest, 
Cicely,’’ she said. ‘‘ Come and have tea. My 
cousin Lord Terenure—Miss Trafford.’’ 

He had got to his feet somehow, hardly 


at the amazing thing had hap- 


pened. There she was, the lady of his 

eams soft white frock ; her cheeks 
softly pink, her eyes like stars! He remem- 
bered how she had looked on that stormy 


lay at Cooltaggart, and, suddenly, quick 
recognition darted into their lovely depths. 
Why,” she 


somewhere, Lord Terenure! Was it—yes, it 


cried, “‘ I've seen you before 


was The jarvey / 
He laughed. Neither scemed conscious 


{ the fact that he was still holding her 


Mrs. Helyar, looking on, felt there 

vas something behind, and an illuminating 

darted into her fertile mind. So that 

s it! And how deep they both were! 

How they had ke pt their secret, whatever it 

as ! 

[here was no one else that day,” he 
said You see, they were all at the races 

and T was glad to be of use. Mayn’t I give 


He 


ne 
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I think we have 
a good deal to talk about, Miss Trafford. I 
saw Tremayne to-day.” 

“Oh!” 


you some tea ? And then 


She blushed rose red, then looked 
up at him as he brought hot cakes and other 
dain‘ies for her delectation 


“Was it the hidden treasure?’ she 
asked. 
‘“‘It was the most wonderful treasure ; 


there was only one thing more wonderful— 
and I will tell you about that another day.”’ 


* * * * * 


A week together in the country house did 
wonders, and Mrs. Helyar, seeing with delight 
how matters were progressing, made many 
opportunities for which Terenure fervently 
blessed her. And so the halcyon time sped 
away, and Terenure learnt the story of the 
silver potato spoon and the finding of the 
treasure box. 

“TI always felt sure there would be some- 
thing,’’ said Miss Trafford, ‘“ but I don’t 
know why the place and its stories took such 
ahold on me. I think it is the loveliest place 
in all the world. And now you will be able 
to do anything you like for it. I am so 
glad. But—oh!.you will want me to turn 
out! I can, you know, at any time. I 
wouldn’t keep you out of it for the world !”’ 

Then Terenure did a very bold thing 
He took both Miss Trafford’s hands in his 
and held them fast. 

‘‘T never want you to turn out,” he said. 
“IT want you to stay there always—as the 
mistress of Terenure—and my wife. Will 
you? Could you care enough? I could 
not administer the treasure properly alone, 
know what to do with all 
And I want 
Will you ?”’ 


and I shouldn't 
these diamonds and things 
to sce them on you 

And, of course, Cicely did. 

Later he showed her the half-sovereign 
dangling on his watch chain 

“That was the first treasure,’’ 
her, ‘‘ and the last and the best is here 
wife to be.”’ 

Thus did prosperity and happiness, and 
all the good things of life, come to Terenure 
master. 


Cicely ! 


told 
my 


he 


House and its 
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The Future of the Race 





By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON 


Author of ‘‘ The Upton Letters,’’ 


‘THERE is a very distinct pleasure in 

prophesying. You can indulge the 
fancy freely and _ benignly, and no 
one is in a position to contradict you. 
Burne-Jones once said, with humorous 
disgust, that old men dreamed dreams, 
and that young men saw visions, but 
that middle-aged men only dined! I 
suppose there is some truth in the accusa- 
tion. The middle-aged man the 
hope of youth, and has not acquired the 
faith of age, and so he falls back upon 
tangible comforts. I prefer rather to 
hold that the middle-aged man tempers 
the feverish hope of youth with the placid 
dream of age; he can be, or he can try 
to be, good-humoured and sensible, if he 
cannot be fiery or tranquil. And it is in 
this spirit that I shall attempt to speak. 


kk ses 


No Sign of Decadence 

May I begin by saying that if there is 
one sort of talk in which I wholly and 
entirely disbelieve, it is in the talk that 
would try to persuade us of our national 
and deterioration, except in 
the headlines of daily papers ? 

But | no sign whatever that the 
ordinary man thinks in headlines. There 
is no side or aspect of our modern life to 
which I can point, and say confidently 
that things are worse than they were filty 
years ago. 

Take one o1 


decadence 


see 


two instances. Ten years 


ago we had a big war on our hands. We 
fought it out—and it was not a very 
dignified or brilliant business — both 
patiently and mantully. We made big 


and disastrous blunders; but they were 
the mistakes of stupidity, not the mis- 
takes of debility or cowardice. Thousands 
of our deteriorating and decadent stock 
went out there quictly, roughed it joy- 
fully, fought gallantly, died uncomplain- 
ingly. There was not the slightest evidence 
of soitness or timidity. 

Turn a few pag and look at the 
Election that is just over. There were 
plenty of people found to say that there 


were signs of ill-temper and _ ill-feeling 
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on every side; that party was furious 
with party, class exasperated against 
class. But there were never such big 


issues fought out so reasonably and good- 
humouredly. he only people who lost 
their heads were certain prominent poli- 
ticians, who did their best to create the 
very temper they deplored; but the 
electors refused to be scared or infuriated. 
or to believe in the spectres so freely raised, 
or to be irritated by the pepper so liber- 
ally cast upon the air. 

Take again the view held of the Female 
Suffrage agitation. The ordinary man 
has been ready to consider the question 
in a reasonable way; but he has not 
been in the least impressed by hysterics 
or practical jokes. The matter is viewed 
in a robust rather than in a sentimental 
spirit. 

Prophets and preachers and_ satirists 


say that the nation is luxurious and 
apathetic, or else they say that it is 
pleasure-loving and hysterical. I can see 
few signs of either. The nation is very 
much what it was:  good-humoured, 
robust, stolid; not very imaginative or 


active-minded ; possibly rather too pros- 
perous and confident. There may be 
disasters ahead of us, but they are disasters 
from without rather than from within. 


Growing Steadily Kinder 

It appears to me that in the last half- 
century have grown steadily kinder 
and more reasonable ; more inelined to 
make allowances, more disposed to give 
everyone a fair chance, more compas 
sionate of suffering; and I do not honestly 
believe that there ever was a time al 
which there were so many serious and 
capable people investigating national 
deficiencies and mistakes, and taking 
pains, not impatiently and flightily, but 
gravely and quietly, to cure and strengthen 


we 


and encourage and save. We shall be 
envied, I believe, by later generations, 
just as we in our foolishness envy the 


Elizabethans, for having lived in a stirring 
and a prosperous time, when things were 
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alive and vigorous, when men were 
allowed as much liberty as possible to 
speak theit mind and go their own way, 
without bullying or boycotting; when 
England was humming like a hive of 
bees on a Warm spring morning, full of 
pleasant work and amicable interest. 
- do not want to disguise our faults and 
nst failures, but I think the percentage is a 
g low one ; and I believe, too, that we are 
trying to see 
ost them, and try- 
li ing to amend 
he them, and not 
he ing either in 
l’s para- 
(Ise Vhnat Is 
| still w in a 
fool’s purgatory. 
And ow 
which way 1s 
all this activity 
tending 2? What 
s) are th pros- 
pects opening 
before our view ? 
I hay been 
t speak ere 
to of ] 
and th 
. lish; but I 
J that one < Set 
, the same race 
terist A ~ 
3: all Wes ‘a 
n t sin A ca 
° kurope 
: | un- 
i Tal is 
E 1- 
s. If China 
li | : t S ) 
ds lithely 
Into the forefront of civilisation, as the 
Japanes have lately done, it would be 
. hard to say what might happen. One 
by one the great civilisations of the 
Id have fallen to pieces, and our own 
; vilisation may be destined to fall to 
pleces too; but ‘hat is all too remote 
' vagu 
Let us return to the Western nations, 
ind look ahead as far as we can. 
Ch ( thing which I he heve is 
mil | 


nevitably upon us is Socialism ; 
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but Socialism of a kind which I should 
welcome with all my heart and soul. Not 
a violent disruption of existing social 
arrangements, and still less a wholesale 
confiscation ; but a gradual levelling up 
and levelling down. I anticipate that 
by some process of slow taxation, the 
irresponsible accumulation of great wealth 
in the hands of individuals will be made 
impossible ; while every opportunity will 
be given to the 
lower ranks of 
society of gain- 
ing the know- 
ledge and the 
culture and the 
taste for higher 
pleasures, which 
are now both 
expensive to cul- 
tivate and to en- 
joy. I believe 
that this will 
result in an im- 
mense increase 
in the direction 
of the develop- 
ment of  indi- 
vidual gifts. 
All ability and 
talent will be 
recognised and 
welcomed ;_ but 
used, not for 
selfish ends, but 
for the happi- 
ness of the 
State; for the 
more civilised 
and educated 
that the popu- 
lace will be, ihe 
more will they 
hail the appear- 
ance of any who can guide, and instruct, 
and benefit, and enlighten, and interest, 
and amuse them; but these services 
will not be paid for as now, in a clumsy 
and anomalous manner, in money and 
property, but by honour and gratitude. 


Objections to Socialism 
The reason why many people are so 
much alarmed at the idea of Socialism is 
because they think it means that the 
stupid and greedy and low-minded will 
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be made just as comfortable and_pros- 
perous as the virtuous and kindly and 
high-minded. It will be just the oppo- 
site; the differences between people will 
be more accentuated and emphasised ; but 
people will take rank by character and 
force and talent, and not by inheritance 
and wealth and _ noisiness. 

All this is, I think, a long way off, 
because the essence of the situation 1s 
that Socialism is not possible until we 
have more disinterested people among 
us—people who do not desire power and 
influence for any personal end or advan- 
tage, but simply in order to diffuse 
happiness and goodness. Yet this class 
seems to me to be on the increase. 


A Gospel of Comfort 

The Archbishop of York, the other 
day, in an eloquent and_ interesting 
sermon, said that we heard a great deal 
nowadays of the gospel of comtort, and 
not much of the gospel of sacrifice. I 
doubt if this is quite a fair way of put- 
ting it. He did not mean, I suppose, 
the gospel of consolation, but the gospel 
of material ease and security. I do not 
think that the gospel of comfort 1s 
preached, in the sense that people are 
recommended to secure as much of it for 
themselves as they can. The gospel 
that is preached is rather that it is neces- 
sary to effect a material improvement 
in the conditions of life, before it is pos- 
sible to bring civilising and humanising 
elements to bear. Moral, spiritual, and 
intellectual improvement is impossible 
under sordid, unhealthy, and squalid 
conditions ; and the idea that is gain- 
ing strength is that every citizen of a 
free state is entitled to demand that 
he shall not be forced to live under 
brutalising conditions. In fact, the gospel 
of comiort that is being preached is an 
altruistic gospel, and refers to other 


people’s comfort. 


The Shifting of Burdens 

The Archbishop went on to say that he 
noticed an increasing desire to_ shift 
burdens on to other people. That is true 
in a sense, but I do not interpret it in 
the sense in which the Archbishop inter- 
preted it. It seems to me that it is in 
reality a sign of growing responsibility 
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All responsibilities are, in a sense, burdens 
and they must be realised as burdens 
before they can be accepted as responsi- 
bilities. T feel that it is true that there 
is a tendency to attempt to put upon 
the State duties which ought to be 
realised as individual responsibilities : 
but it is because they are realised as re. 
sponsibilities that the tendency appears, 
and I take it to be a sign of a more 
sensitive conscience on these points. 

Take, for instance, the decline of the 
birth-rate. That, I believe, is partly 
due to the fact that more people realis 
the responsibility of family ties than used 
to do so. Possibly that may be accom- 
panied by a desire to minimise thos 
requirements. But the unchecked birth 
rate is more a sign of indifference to 
those responsibilities than a sign of 
generous desire to multiply and discharg 
responsibilities. 


Religion and Sectarianism 

Another thing that is closely bound up 
with the hopes of the future is the view 
taken of religion, in its widest sens 
The characteristic of the present time is 
an increase on the one hand of denomina- 
tions, combined with a deliberate attempt 
at tolerance, a strong desire to realis 
the just claims of all to adopt and prac- 
tise their own religious tenets. Much is 
said about the increasing indifference to 
religion. I do not believe myself that 
this is the case. I think there is a 
growing impatience of denominationalism 
among sensible people, who cannot undet- 
stand why insoluble questions ol meta- 
physical dogma or minute questions ol 
ecclesiastical administration should divid 
men who hold the same cardinal pmn- 
ciples ; but, on the other hand, it seems 
to me that there is an increasing sense 0! 
duty and fellowship abroad, and I can 
not help hoping that the solution will b 
some simpler and broader form of Chris- 
tian faith, arising from the application 
of the scientific method to psychological 
phenomena. 

It seems clear that psychological laws 
are as absolutely definite as physical 
laws, and that our differences of re 
ligious belief arise largely from the tact 
that those laws are not at present ascel 
tained. I find it hard to resist the 
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it Mendelism, which is the 
heredity, will not ultimately 
t effect upon religious beliet, by 





have ag 
F fining tly the limits of respon- 
sibility and volition. 
N er prool ol the altered condi- 
ns of thought can be afferded than by 
th l change that has passed 
over tl itical tendencies of the coun- 
trv. There is no longer such a thing as 
the 0) Torv party Both sides are 
ike liberal and progressive. The only 
ifferet is that the Conservative party 
S onious development from 
pa hile the Liberal party endeav- 
irs to anticipate the needs of the future. 
The One Serious Feature 
Thus the whole situation seems to be 
ming with the elements of hope. The 
serious feature about the situation is 
he ] ng together in Europe, in so 
of the world, where ex- 


nsion is no longer possible, of so large 
number of active and civilised nations, 
h is developing on its own 
fferent degrees, so intense 


and national 


as- 


sens i patnotism 


Whether this rivalry can adjust itself 


thout rodigious contest, some 
vastating strife, it seems impossible 
t. The danger is that our 

aterial civilisation seems to have out- 
n ou ellectual energy and our moral 
The simplification of life seems an 


sibility ; the only hope appears to 


In developing the rational elements 
hu up to its material resources. 
ror side | de with a growing conscious- 
ss of 1 irrationality of warfare, and 
ts disastrous retardation of human 


eems to be an aggressive 


d of nationalism at work, a tendency 
) encourage national peculiarities rather 
n Cosmopolitan similarities. The chiet 


isunderstandings, apart 


] ment, is a difference of 
’ 
4 if? j t/ var) y / 
j j 
i / Dea 7 i 
’ lhe Future 
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language. The adoption of one 
common torm of European speech, taught 
throughout the schools of Europe, would 
be a better peacemaker than a thousand 
treaties. But at present national jealousy 
is inimical to any such suggestion. I am 
disposed to think that the unity of 
Europe is more likely to be brought 
about by the menace of some danger from 
the East than by any 
diplomatic arrangements. 


some 


conterences or 


Full of Hope and Promise 

It is, of here impossible to 
survey the whole field of progress. I have 
just touched upon a few heads under 
which our tendencies can be roughly 
classified; but the importance of the 
situation seems to me to lie in the fact 
that there is a strong sense of justice 
abroad, a desire to remove grievances and 
to realise claims. It is this, I think, 
which differentiates us from the England 
of fifty years ago; and, combined with 
that, the scientific spirit seems to me to 
be making itself tclt in every department, 
in the desire to investigate rather than 
to generalise. 

The result of 
to me to be a 


course, 


these two forces seems 
remarkably practical 


kind of idealism: a strong instinct for 
progress, combined with a real grasp 
of the limits within which advance is 
possible. 

Of course, there may come a re- 
action: the spirit that lies behind 


humanity and governs its development 
is a much larger and slower thing than 
the imaginations of Utopian reformers. 
The happiness is that artificial Toryism 


seems to be dying a _ natural death, 


the more that the instinctive Toryism 
of nature is investigated and appre- 
ciated. But, in any case, the present 


seems to me to be 
hope and promise, 


full of energy and 
and the race to be 


neither infantile nor decrepit, but in its 

vigour and in its prime. 
he Outlook on the Future.” The first—“ The 
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Loves Barrier 
By ANNIE S. SWAN 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 














t on holiday in Pari \ th Heven Revell, a beautiful 
without avail to forg iid On receiving a note from her askin 
i Colchester, where e tel m her story—how her lover. 
lt ite with h r stepmother, a heartle woman rent tastes trom her 
S t leclares his love and offers her marriage, at me hesitation Hele 
trankly that she does not love him 
| by ster Jane, 4 very fine, strong minded womar wl ha be 1 right hand in a 
fiairs. Naturally, the news of her brother's impending marriags me i Shock to her, tho 
and does her be iid him in what she innot help seeing wi € a risky experime ‘ a 
L.or and, after a brief honeymoon at Briy! Secretan brings his bride to Yorkshir 
et Gee y Hlay a wealthy manufacturer of kindly dis; i . fiis wife is a woman 
i in regard to their daughter Audrey. 
ntmentcomes whe ife refuses to attend church on the first Sunday after their home coming, 
sik on the moors ich to the astonisament { the ye e, w had irned out in full ce 
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unnatural expressions, and obviously cor 
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scious of unusual clothes \ fat gentleman 
ium, that’s Mrs. Hayes wearing a smirk fingered an immense gold 
1a fob which dangled below an embroidered 
in the depths of the big cas\ waistcoat rhe turniture was light-coloured 
fire, sprang up somewhat walnut, upholstered in green rep, and there 
had been dreaming of im was not a single safe or inviting-lool 
and a strange nightmare chair 
ning It was all so hideously, gratuitously ugly 
busy mornings in Midear that Helen had already decided that nothing 
reate beauty where none but a bonfire and a clear field would hel 
wall papers the crude her out She rubbed her eyes and fixed 
lack of harmony in the Hannah’s stolid face with rather a search- 
! rhe study, with its ing glance 
et its green distempered “Where have you put her, Hannah?” 
ndly bookshelves, was the “In the drawin'-room, of course, ma’am 


her eve could find a rest Miss Jane told me that wur th’ place for 


ed bravely ; she would ivvery wan what coom to caa.”’ 
e poor little makeshitfts “(Go and bring her down here.” 
mtrived to hide the *Yus, ma’ar 
ith Compassion Phey Hannah departed willingly enough. She 
so wholly inadequate liked the new mistress, albeit her ways were 
he had not yet found not the ways of her dear Miss Jane As she 
as waiting the quarterly had confided already to Ann Coyne, “It 
ance to spend it there wur loike goin’ oot into service aa Ovvel 
pet of coarse tapestry agen.” 
loured roses on a green Helen straightened her shoulders, pulled 
ble stood in the middle down her neat flannel blouse, and stole a 
ed with a green cloth glance into the pretty old-fashioned chippen 
Ibums laid round it dale glass which the rector had picked up 
ile a case of stufted a moorland cottage and hung against his 


Somerset house, adorned study wall Her white linen collar was 
vhite marble mantel immaculate, her black tie neat and becoming 


ck was tlanked by two She wore no ornament but the shining circlet 


ng glass, with crimson of her wedding ring 
photograph enlarged She took a step forvw ird as Hannah's 
itives and having a heavy feet came stumpi lown the stall 
t, were on the wall “Tam vet orry that mu should have 


rtabl been shown into ai ithout a tr 
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che said politely, as the rich and ample 


vision of Mrs. Hayes filled the doorway. 
The odour of fine perfume and sable furs 
swept into the room, and seemed to fill it. 


Mrs. Haves, secretly resenting the fact that 
Mrs. Secretan had not herself fetched her from 
the green drawing-room, was prepared to 
he hostile, or at least a little distant. But 
Helen seemed perfectly unconscious. Her 
clothes were plain, but she wore them with 
the indescribable air. The poise of her 
small head was proud and high; there was 
breeding in the turn of her neck, in the 
perfect ease of her manner. Mrs. Hayes 
realised that here her patronage might fail. 

It is very kind of you to call,” said 


Helen courteously as she set achair. ‘‘ Won't 
you come nearer the fire? I think the day 
is very cold, but I have been so very busy 
ll the morning I only seemed to feel it 


when I sat down by the fire. I rather think 
I had fallen asleep.”’ 

“T am sorry if I have disturbed you,” 
said Mrs. Hayes graciously, as she spread 
erself on the offered chair At the same 

ent threw back her rich sables and 
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revealed the lace-trimmed front of her 
elaborate gown, and the large diamond 
crescent sparkling on her breast. Her 
bonnet was adorned by an enormous up- 
standing osprey, which gave her an aggressive 
look. She had a comely face enough, but 
it had grown a little hard and coarse. Her 
steely grey eyes breathed criticism rather 
than kindliness. Helen had not liked her 
looks when she had beheld her at a distance 
on Sunday morning ; she did not feel more 
drawn to her now. 

‘** My daughter would have come with me, 
only she had a feverish cold, and I made her 
keep her room. She is such a foolish child ; 
she is always about in the cottages nursing 
sick babies and waiting on ailing mothers 
I live in mortal dread of her catching some- 
thing. She’s just like her father—she loves 
poor people, and is never happier than when 
messing about their houses, though I keep 
telling her they are the most ungrateful set 
on earth.” 

“If they are like our Midcar poor people, 
I find them very interesting ; and they have 
been so kind to me, you can’t think. Did 
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such a dear as that old Ann 


you ever know 

Coyne at the shop 
rhere 

plexedly 

| believe she invite 

tea at High SRidges, if I 

I think she is a meddlesome, impudent woman 


now Mrs 
Chat’s just how Audrey talks ! 
Ann 
would let her. 


said Haves per- 


Coyne to 


would 


who doesn’t know her place.” 


Helen sat back, smiling softly. She 
thought she would rathe1 enjoy the visit 
of Mrs. Hayes, after all 

“How is the Rector? I haven't seen 
him since you came back, and we are 


hoping you will come up to dinner in a 
Only 
Phat’s 


wants to 


evenings 
first 


friendly way one of these 
just ourselves, of course, at 
Mr. Hayes’ idea He 
get to know you, and that 


chance in a crowd 


SAVS he 


there 


isn't any 
with Mr 
Helen politely, but not warmly 

But after we might make a little dinnet 
for you said M*rs 
“And ask the 


people vou should 


‘I quite agree Hayes,”’ said 
| 


Hayes patronisingly 


sort of px ple the sort of 
know (of course, coming 
caretul 


Haves bought 


to a new place, one has to be very 
We found that out when Mr 
High Ridges first All sorts came, and it 
was very difficult afterwards weeding them 
out I should like to be 
that way Mi Secretan | 
experience, and ol 
I know everybody 

“How dreadful for 
Helen “T should not like to 


useful to you in 
have great 
course, In my position 
you!” murmured 


smiling still 


know everybody | shall have to receive 
everybody at the Rectory, of course, as my 
husband would wish me to do But one 
always chooses on friends sooner or later, 


don’t you think ? It is not a matter for 
arrangement 


* Well ol course like 
Mrs Haves, not ing what to make of 


draws to like,’’ said 


KNOW 


this speech “ But you are young and can't 
be too careful So much depends on tirst 
impressions lon the stand one take Ip 
Of course ind here she hesitated just a 
moment—'‘ there has been a good deal of 
talk about your marriage st 1 ll so 
den ai N ted nd on that unt 
reate tact t be exercised la very 
villing to be r f | from t beginnit 
ind to pilot f like ) Il wa 
rather glad to ere alone thi iternoon 
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* We are all 


ot cours 


very fond of Mr 


and really he is 


Secretan 
pertect gentle. 
man, fit for any society 


thing, hi 


His sister, poor 
been rather a drag on him. She 


Is an excellent creature, but just a trifi 


impossibl We were all so very glad wher 


we heard Mr. Secretan was marrying so—so 

irreproachably.” : 
“ Were you 

that I have 


woman than Miss Secretan, and if I thought 


Do you know, Mrs. Haves 


never met a more pertect gentle- 


I should ever grow to be as good as she js 
I think I should feel very happy 

“Ot course she is a good creature—ex- 
cellent, I think, was the 
Mrs 


sitting 


I used,” said 
theme 
forward cagerly But a pertect 


word 
Hayes, warming to her 
gentlewoman ! Oh, come, now, Mrs. Secre- 
tan, youare joking, surely. She does not know 
how to bi hav 


society. She has dined at High Ridges onc 


to dress, or e in really good 


or twice, and really it was most awkward for 
everybody, and I felt very sorry for tl 
Rector \ good creature, yes, of course; 
and she will make excellent housekeeper 
to Mr. Courtney, though, after all the scandal 
there was about his wife, I can’t think how 
she could ever go there 

‘Miss Secretan would go wherever ther 


was need of her, and no matter how hard it 


was, or how much self-sacrifice was involved 
never hesitate I don’t think 


Mrs. Hayes, are fit to discuss 


she would 
that you and I 
Jane Secretan.” 

rhe colour flamed hotly in Helen's cheek 
very 


** Dear me! Surely you are fond of 
her, thouvh people thought when she left 5U 


account Well 


was on yol 
ore bout Miss Secretan; 


suddenly it 
don't let's talk any m 
she is really only a side issue now. We ar 
glad that the Kect 
Kectory will be a real centre ol 


all very or has married you 
and now thi 
social intercourse. Can you fix a day no 
for you and Mr. Secretan to come out t 
dinner? We shall send the 


you It will not be any troubk 


carriage 10! 
for you st 
and even ul 
one has to go down to Bradfield for M 
I shall have to consult Mr. Secretat 
murmured Helen, a tritle confusedly 


()] but Mr. Secretar vill be delight 
to « He alway Of course M 
Haye ne a great | for the chur 
Did you ki that he t the whole of t 


own expe nse. 
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had the organ ov rhauled ? I assure 
il find us very good friends, and 

be of any use to you I hope you won't 

nle to make use of me.”’ 


Thank you very much,” murmured 


iwain wondering how long this sort 


thing would go on, and whether she 


ld be safe in ringing for tea 


“I’m afraid I'm not a very sociable 
son. Mrs. Haves. You won't find me in 


. least interesting in that way 


Oh. but vou must come out of yourself,”’ 
Mrs. Haves aflably. ‘‘ You owe it to 
nd of course, in a garrison town 

ust have had a good deal of society 
So you mustn’t pretend to shy 

I assure you, you will find the West 
> warm-hearted, though some 
lea bit on their high horse. These, 
we can Iet alone. I suppose you 
heard that the Dowager-Duchess of 
e to Mardocks 
will not know anybody probably, unless 
Durham; but we can live without 


Qt course 


ind mighty folks, and have a 
time The best way ts not to let 
es a fig about them.” 

rly laughed outright 
Rector hardly thinks it can be true 
of Eastlak« 
() but it is: she arrived at Mardocks 


before yesterday My maid Grigson 
ter gone to be still-room 

ther ind | ussure you the Duchess 
I all ill, of course, alter 

I tan idea he the land lies 

et of social success, Mrs 

to rush anything, but to 

rily Personally, I don’t care 

| ambitio1 but I have a 

ter se tuture of course, 


I it need not said Helen 
neerely **She is the 
tiful ature I have ever seen 

ired If it is matrimony 


she wall be able to pi k 


le count I am sure 
t ( c littl 

~ t k A pretty You will 

fat if you talk to him lik 

uld you believe I looked exactly 
at her age When you come to High 
I | w you an old-fashioned 

h will convince you But 
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She would make the most undesirable 
acquaintances if she were left unwatched. 
She is so impulsive!’’ Before Helen could 
reply there came the sound of wheels 
on the gravel path beyond the windows, 
and presently a double knock sounded 
through the house. Hannah’s heavy foot 
was heard proceeding towards the front door, 
and the next moment the study door was 
opened, and a small, slim figure, in widow’s 
weeds, with a clear cut cameo-like face 
ravaged by suffering, appeared in the door- 
way. Hannah departed without uttering 
any name or making the smallest announce- 
ment. Helen sprang up, and all the colour 
receded from her face 

The visitor rapidly crossed the room, 
holding out both her hands and smiling 
very sweetly, though a trifle archly. 

‘*So it is true, dear child, and I actually 
find you here! 
luck ! For I’m at Mardocks. 
Helen, at Mardocks, only a miic distant 
When they told me the Rector had married 
a Miss Revell I could not credit that it could 
be Bob Kevell’s daughter, and I’m come to 


Heavens, what a stroke of 
Do you hear, 


ee for myself.” 

She put her hands on Helen’s shoulders 
and kissed her on both cheeks. 

Helen's eyes were smiling, and if a little 
mischievous light crept up in the back- 
ground, she could hardly be blamed 

‘** Duchess, will you permit me to introduce 
one of my husband’s parishioners, who will 
also be your nearest neighbour, I believe ? 

Mrs. Haves, the Duchess of Eastlake.’”’ 

Mrs. Hayes, visibly trembling, bowed ex- 
ceedingly low 

** Delighted, I’m sure, to meet your Grace, 
Who would have 


Secretan would have such 


and so unexpectedly, too! 
thought Mrs 
high-born friends ? Yes ; we are neighbours, 
and I hope, now we have met, that your 
Grace will let me call on you very soon 
We are all very friendly in the West Riding ; 
our own parish, I do assure you, is quite like 
a little family 

Thank you very much,’ said the 
Duchess in a small, quict, rather cold voice. 
‘I'm afraid I shall not have the courage to 
cultivate new friends. I am an old woman, 
not strong, very poor, and rather tired I 
have come to Mardocks for rest. But I am 
uncommonly glad to find this child here ! 
I knew her father when he was a boy, and 


just missed beu her mother.’ 









Mrs. Hayes pondered over this cryptic 


speech all the way home, but it was Audrey 
who had to enlighten her by explaining that, 
of course, the Duchess meant that she and 
Colonel Revell must have been lovers once. 

Mrs. Hayes presented rather a pitiable 
spectacle. Het abject, and 
she struggled vainly to hide her swelling 
pride at the stroke of good luck which had 


Manner was 


given her the opportunity of meeting the 


Duchess at such close quarters. She had 
the good sense 


be courteous in her to leave, since such old 


however, to see that it would 


and intimate friends must naturally have 
much to say to one another. She departed, 
her silken skirts trailing majestically after 
her, while the small figure in shabby black, 
with an amused expression on her face, sat 
upright on the old settee and began to take 
off her gloves. 

When Helen came back into the room they 
both laughed 

“Who is the woman? 
breathed money at every pore. 


cook, Helen, eh ? 


She simply 
An elevated 
rell her next time you see 


her not to address me as if she were my 
servant ; but I don’t want to sce her again. 
Well, now, come and sit down beside me 


and tell me the meaning of this matrimonial 
venture. Whois he 
him ?’ 


and where did you meet 


Helen sat down and momentarily dropped 
her eyes. She knew that tone of old; the 
calm scrutiny of the keen old eyes which 
nothing escaped 


“He is the Rector of this parish,’’ she 
murmured inconsequently 
“What Secretan is he ? There were 


I remember 
neck in the 

rhey had 
Grantham 


Secretans in the Fen country 
Crespigny Secretan breaking his 
hunting field when I was a girl 
a place about nine miles from 
Is he of that ilk 

“He is no particular 


His father ke pt 


” 


Secretan, Duchess 
lincndraper’s shop in 
Somerset 
Phen how did the linendraper’s son get 

‘In the usual way He 
accepted. We met in 


months ago 


] and I 
about 


prope S( 
Paris three 

**T see 
That’s 


word, 


; case of love at sight on his part 
easy cnough to grasp, lor, upon m\ 
Helen, I never look 
charming you took the plunge 


SadW you more 


But why 


is not so easy to comprehend 
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“It had become intolerable there at 


Colchester with Cynthia. It was a way out’ 
The eyes of the Duchess cleared, and a 
vast pity entered them 
“Child, if I had but known, you should 
Why did 


have come to me in California. 
you not write to an old friend ? 


““ 


I had not the address, and California 


seemed outside the world. Besides, I had 

not the right to trouble you with my 

aftairs.”’ ‘ 
“ 


So it was Cynthia’s doing. Heavens 
what mountains of misery that insect has 
to answer for! She broke your father's 
heart, I but I thought you were 
made of sterner stuff. 


know 
Somebody wrote to 
me from Southwold telling me they had 
you marry Angela Hunt's 
Was there nothing in that?” 


heard were to 


nephew 


‘ Nothing,’’ replied Helen hastily and 
hardly, as she averted her eyes. 

‘““Ah, well, I’m not sorry. The Hunts 
are bad—stock, lock, and barrel of them 


Where 
I’m curious to 


There isn't a heart in the connection. 
is this husband of yours ? 
see him.” 

“You will see him if only you wait long 
in to tea presently.” 
“T hear him well spoken of, but I can't 


enough—he will be 


imagine you as chatelaine of this very 
obvious country parsonage. Do you remem- 
ber my brother Anthony, Helen? I don't 
think you ever met him 

‘‘No, I never did; but I’ve heard my 
father talk of him, of course.” 

‘*He'’s a perfect dear That was the 
husband for you, Helen, if only twenty 


years had been taken off his age. He 
is fifty-two, but he has the heart of a boy.” 

Helen faintly smiled, thinking of the world 
from which she had cut herself off. Some- 
how the Duchess did not like the expression 
in her eyes 

She laid a sudden hand on her arm, her 
shrewd old face alive with kindhest concern 

“ Noblesse oblige, Helen! If there is 4 


price to pay, your father's daughter will pay 


in full 
Helen swallowed a breath, uncommonly 
like a sob 
That is Claude’s key in the doer 
Duchess. Let me go and tell him you are 
here.”’ 
An hour later the Duchess left the house 


rads: 


He has looks 


These were het 
“He ts a 


parting W 


Helen ! 


nan, 
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‘Duchess, will you permit me to introduce one of my husband's parishioners ?—Mrs. Hayes, 






























understanding, common-sense. With such 


a one the linendraper’s shop ceases to ex- 
t You have something to build upon. 
\ lesseé vblis dy 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE COURT FARM 


AR, dear, what’s the matter; why, 


“D 


whatever! the matte 
Jane came into her own sitting-room, 
which she shared with the children, and 


found them both howling dismally It had 
little, and was so bitterly 
cold outside that she had then 
to go out She had only left them after the 
early dinner to see to the butter in the dairy, 

| 


been snowing 


forbidden 


and when she re-entered the house had been 
greeted by their wails 

‘T hit Robin and daddy hit me,’’ cried 
Billy, the elder of the two, rubbing a pair 
of fat knuckles into his eyes, and then glar 


lefiantly “When I'm a 
to kill daddy, so there! 


the m <¢ 
big man I'm going 
5b 


ing over 


“Come, come now, Billy; we won't 
have this Wipe your eves and come and 
sit by me, and hear about the prince and the 


he lame goose.” 


She picked the smaller urchin from thi 
floor and pillowed h on her breast He 
was avery little chap, with a thin white 
face and | t shrinking spirit rhe 
sob died in his throat as he nestled close to 
Aunt Jane's w breast, and felt her arms 
closing tightly round him. Her face was 
very swect a leaned her cheek against 
his fair hair—the mother look was out upon 
it She dear i the children, else surely 
she could not stayed at the Court 
Farm Phe I eek had revealed to 
her much that ‘ id not understood in 
the life of Emily ¢ rtnev, a t times she 
found it difficult to be s Courteous as she 


ly t dehant ull 

lich I ie | Lil to | father very 

triking ‘It old story vhi nd 

I n't liste rudely, and lking 
to the 1 t lt the | 

it t it t wt] Mut 

| ently ] ( ca t by 

the low 1 Lunt Jane Vor’ 1 in 

pite of ti listened Phen atte 

i little he stol the tloor, slid down 
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against her 


and touched him tenderly. He was a tire. 
some child but she loved him ; there 
was something sweet about his very wil- 


fulness 


was his 


She 
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Courtneys 


able di spo tion 
Pom 
h 


pla e in 
ready 


father, whom he 


j 
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he 


Jane ha 


lations 


CX 
baby son 
fact like all 


the powers ol ¢ 


be her task 


into the 


Presently 


herself 
then she 
asleep 
younger ¢ 
and then 


huddled on the 
lift him, k 
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sti 


a pillow f1 
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silly was only six, and had a 
ingel, but within sometimes all 

vil seemed to wage It must 
o try to guide the little one 


t 


ore 


t! 


slipped it un 


she could 
the rest 
of her 


‘Got th 


monium 
i! 
living-1 


up 


Phey 


1 


and I haven 


like to spe 
ng ti 


some y 


nerves ; % 


you know 


floor ol scarcely dared to 
t she should awake him ; taking 
mm the end of the couch, she 
ler his head, covered him with 

1 stole out of the room. The 
ife and happy there for an hour 
The room w er own sitting- 
ldren’s pla | he tound 

to « ib l She had 

t t ll bo f six and four 
» « ting, o1 nage to occupy 
I ec wo 1 She loved 
the childi but realised that 
not tte to t und do all 
t Courtney fay ed to re jul 

e brats quictened ? It’s pande 
t it ?’’ said Courtney, looking 

{ esk wl li . if entered the 

nt « Mr. Courtney 

t t niu time as I should 
tht 1 have been think- 

t fe vs that if we could get 
lto ( a few hours each 
thes le lessons, an 

t, it ild b vod for every 

lke th thr I don’t care! 

( thre | ect on my 


1 
rock 


Her free hand went out 


knew 


rovern 


what 


ud 


tem 


heritage 
of the 
»born will and implac- 


un wie per 


icir stul 


had all found an abiding 
Courtney’s eldest son.  Al- 
d come into conflict with his 


ilternately feared and hated. 
to 
between Courtney and his 


wen horrified find such re- 


ne 


peace ful paths of self control 


ased, and she 
golden head, 
both the child 

y softly, laid the 
© Old couch, covered him up, 


r the little figure 


cn were 


ned down ov 








tov hard, don't 











‘They don’t want hitting at all,”’ said 
Tone quieth “It is the very last thing 
they d nt. | assure you. I'll make some 


iries. 1 don’t think there is anybody in 
| that niece of Ann Coyne’s 

b ming again. She is a school 

I thought Ann said she was out 

th and would stop a term with her to 
That would be the very thing 

nto Midear this afternoon, perhaps 


tf 


ll drive you if you like. The mare 


I think I'll walk, thank you; it will do 
I told Hester Strong we should 
Was that 


nt her after next week 

Anvthing is right that you do,”’ said 

enough **1 don’t want to 

bother bout the household arrange 
is one of Emmy’s mistakes 

t many trifling details on to me 

enou vithout side worries If this 

t Mardocks won't meet me in 

t I want for the Court, I shall leave it, 


You ld surely not do that for a trifle, 


Dep n what you call a trifle, doesn’t 
| t some new barns and a cool hun- 
t ff the rent 


[’; f | they are not very rich, if 


it 1 ter-in-law says about them is 


fhat’s got nothing to do with me. He’s 
Mard s, and that took a bit of 
bet. Well, well, what about 
\\ t you let me drive you ¢ 
No, thank you; if I go, I shall want to 
t Rectory 
I t be capable of calling for 


Jane with asmile. ‘ But 
ner? someb nly on horse 
the drive I think it is 
t Mr. Courtney. I saw him in 


and advanced to the 
passed her Jane caught 


t odour she alternately hated 


yet redeemed his promise to 
I the drink wholly alone, and 
ked that it might be cleared 
‘ 1 room for good he had 
bett but so 





certainly 
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long as the stuff was there and temptation 
convenient, she could not be at rest. She 
had pledged herself to rid the Court Farm 
of its curse, but with a man of Courtney’s 
temperament she had to waik warily. He 
was a very fine figure of a man, and well 
suited his rough riding garb. There were 
few to make a better appearance in the 
hunting field, but he had been absent from 
it continuously since his wife died. Jane, 
realising that the healthy outdoor life was 
the salvation of such a man, was trying to 
persuade him to return to the field. But as 
yet she had not succeeded. 

“Yes ; itis Sir Anthony. Don’t go,” said 
Courtney quickly. ‘I particularly wish 


you to stop here.” 


But he will wonder 
slight flush. 


said Jane with a 
‘I am only your housekeeper, 
and when gentlemen meet to discuss business 
it is unusual to have a woman present, 
isn't it?” 

“I don’t care the slightest—you stop,” 
said Courtney. Then she was perfectly cer- 
tain he had been drinking, and wished it 
were possible to deny him to the new 
Squire There had been a good deal of 
writing between the agents and Courtney, 
who imagined he had been badly treated, 
and that they were trying to get the better 
of him. The wholesome nature of the man 
had gotten a strange twist, and he could not 
regard any point from the normal view. 
Jane attributed it all to his abuse of the 
drink, which she so hated that it would 
have made het happs to see its sale and 
consumption prohibited through the length 
and breadth of the land She could not 
escape, for at that moment the young house- 
girl showed Sir Anthony in He was a well- 
built man with a military air; but beside 
Courtney's enormous height he appeared 
almost insignificant He bowed with great 
affability and offered his hand to Courtney, 
who stood sullenly by the table 

‘Your wife said Sir Anthony, looking 
with approval at Jane’s kind, pleasant face 

“No,” replied Courtney rudely; ‘ mv 
housekec pel 

Sir Anthony smiled genially. 

‘I had old Luttrell up trom Bradfield 
this morning, Mr. Courtney, and he brought 


your letter with him It seemed rather a 
large order, and I thought the best possible 
thing would be for me to come over, so that 


we could have a talk about it 


































“It's a letter I mean to stick to. These 
boundaries ought to be seen to, and the 
barns are a disgrace to any place And the 


rent, as things go in these days, is ridiculous.” 

* But don't 
Anthony with a shrewd but not unkindly 
‘Luttrell tells me there half a 


dozen men after every place as it comes on 


rents come down,’’ said Sir 


smile ire 


the market Doesn't look as if there was 
nothing but starvation on the land.” 
Courtney scowled 
“Well, you're welcome to keep it, Si 
Anthony My people have been in the 
Court Farm for three hundred years, but I’m 
not keen on perpetuating the tenure. I've 


just about had enough of it, and unless I’m 


met a little more than half way I quit, see 
it Lady Day 

The tone was gratuitously offensive, and 
Jane’s colour rose ever so slightly 

‘I think the difficulties might be over 
come, but hardly in this spirit, Mr.Courtney 
said the Squire a trifle more stiffly ‘Isn't 
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there any common meeting ground w 


we can 


discuss the 


I 






natter ?”’ 


‘* Luttrell knows my mind on the matte, 


Sir 


Anthony 


I haven't made a penny of 


profit on the farm in the last three years 


Phe nh you would be a fool to keep it 


Don’t you agree 

Anthony, with a 

inquiry at Jane 
“IT quite agreé 


pectedly 
Courtney 
and loo! 
ditt 
He 
In 

he h 


erel 


the 
ul 


had 


Anthony Brede that it 


talking t 
frankly | 
After 


kindly 


all 












had been so s 


changed 


with a 
who 
the 


I 


Jane Wis 


him 


» him Sh 
muzzled and « 


he need m 


neighbourly 


OL PO See Es 
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**T can quit 
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madam?” gaid § 


noder : ] 
1dden swuilt glance 


nervous 


ture ¢ 


morning ; som 


Cc « 


rt 


she answered unex 


glance at Tor 


stood gnawing his moustact 


{ gloom and ir 


chow 


and somewh« 


got the drink which in an hour’s tir 


She 


longed to tell $ 
was not the real n 
uuld see that he 1 
hilled by his reception 


nave 


come 


ct, arising out ol 
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the sooner the better,’ said Courtney, and flung himself out of the room. 


inte nsely chagrine 1 


It was a 
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t on amicable terms with all his 
new neighbours 

looks like a futile discussion, 
Is there any chance of out 
terms, I wonder We might 
me understanding about the rent, 
t the new barns, but it could not 
urtney ; you must grasp that.” 
t mind. I can quit ; the sooner the 
Courtney, and flung himself 
stared after him a trifle put 

| inquiringly to Jane. 
fire-cater, ch, ma’am? Per 


lived long enough to find 

tell me what is the matter with 
ther sadly, and pointed to 
standing on the end of the 


t the real Tom Courtney who 

y, Sir Anthony Hasn't 

you vet I rather thought the 

led % far as Bradfield.” 

t puts a better complexion 

from my point of view. No: 

t mention it If it’s true he 

fit in three years, the reason 

eek 

t it all replied Jane 

i first-rate farmer, and the 

But when he gets the 

L fferent and very much 
n to deal with.” 

] no sinecure here 


boys Their mother has not 
) tire months It is all 
but it is in the blood appat 
Courtney drank himself 
that was before my time.” 
1 don't belong to these 
™ etan 
t twice I've heard the 
I met the Rector on the 
it \ny relativ« 
nd I have only been here 
i ‘ veeks «hy , 
re Mi secretan ! he) 9 | 
surprised, and yet mor 
He hked the W in; 
tiorward and so true, and 
| ks to Sp ik of nd 
t youth, there was some 
yout cl 
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So 


from Midcar Rec- 


you were ousted 
But you need 
with a like 


There would be nothing easier than to 


tory; it’s the fate of sisters. 
not stop here, you know boor 
that. 
find you something more congenial I 
speak to my sister about it. She has come 
to Mardocks to spend the winter with me. 
I dare say you have heard.”’ 

“Yes, Si 
Sunday in church.” 

** Ah, ves; 
tell me, then 
attend 
the parish ? 


can 


Anthony; and I saw her last 


so vou did Perhaps you can 
why your sister-in-law doesn't 
any of the services, or do much in 
It seems there is a good deal 
of dissatisfaction about, and yet she is one 
of the 


have ever 


most perfectly charming women I 
met 

Jane’s colour rose. It was a point on 
abnormally She 
loved Helen dearly, but she could not admit 
that duty, or that 


realised the position in which she placed her 


which she was sensitive 


she was doing her she 


husband by her indifference to all he held 


dear and sacred Sir Anthony's pleasant 
face took on the gravity of hers. 

“Ah, I see I've touched a tender spot. 
Well, we can’t do anything, Miss Secretan 


It doesn't to interfere with other folk’s 


business 


pay 
So you are Miss Secretan. It is 
a pleasure to think that you are here, and I 
hope for your sake, as well as for his own, 
that you will be able to lick that cub into 
shape.” 


He held out a friendly hand. Jane liked 


his kind, frank face, his alert, soldierly air, 
and thought what a good thing it was for 
Mardocks and for the parish that he had 
come 

‘I will talk to Mr. Courtney, and if you 
can see him another day when he has not 
been imbibing, I feel sure you will find him 
a very difterent man.” 

[ hope so, I'm sure. I shouldn't like to 


Farm. 
He has 


of the Court 
Dear, deat 


see the old stock 
rhree hundred years 


out 


more right than any of us to the soil. I 
would sell him the farm, if he wished. He 
ought to own the place his people have 
tenanted so long I believe myself that 
that would be a solution of a lot of the 


land difficulties. Well, good day.” 

Ife went outsmiling,a good-hearted,simple, 
honest-minded English gentleman, and Jane 
to think 
totally 
were still asleep, and leaving 


was surprised how much she had 


enjoved het unexpected interview. 


The children 





the 
who really adored them, she 
walk to Midcar. 

more than two miles by the 


them in strict charge of 
Pabitha Rowan 
got tor 


It was not 


house-girl, 


ready her 
field paths, and as they were frozen hard she 


found very good footing and arrived just as 
Jimmy Bates, now installed in all his glory at 
the Rectory 
Jimmy 


transplanted 


was taking in his mistress’s tea 
He had 
whole-heartedly from 


looked supremely happy 
himself 
Colchester, and 
Hannah 
first, 
friend 


with his 
had 
regarded him as an 
the 


parlour. 


was charmed new 


home whom he greatly 
alarmed at 


ally 


now 
reigned in 

the 
Helen possessed the rare faculty of being 
able ettort to the best 


those served het Sh« 


and a Peace 


kitchen, and harmony in 


without out of 


get 


who had wrought 


great changes in Midear Rectory. Each time 
Jane crossed the threshold she was conscious 
ot it what 


she had m Soft tones, quiet harmonies, 


ind sighed a little because of 


issedi 
ind always flowers or leaves o1 
something pretty to brighten the place, had 
robbed the 


Che six o'clock high tea had been abolished, 


box ks, n 


LUSK 
Rectory of its barren look 
and at seven a dainty small dinner was served 
Secretan of the 
Amédé« rhe study, which 


outlook 
inder-blinds of 


which reminded dinner of 
the Kestaurant 
had a cold nort 


with 


had been furnished 

silk, 
Lfielen 
when Jane was shown In, 
! Did 
badly I wanted you Claude is at Brad- 
field, will not get till seven It 


is something diocesan, but don’t ask me 


drawn vellow 


which created a sunny atmosphere 


was sitting there 
know how 


“Oh, you dear you 


bac k 


and 


what I am glad 
She 


to see you 


kissed her twice and began opening 


out her coat 


“Did you walk from the farm, and how 


is the great hulking creature ? I can’t think 
how you can stand him. When are you 
coming back Each day, when I get up, I 
say tomyself, ‘ Perhaps Jane will come back 
to-day 

Jane drew a little quick breath This 
love was very preciou to her she had had 
so little of it her life 

“Dear, if I had only myself to consider, 
I should come now, and never go again 


touched Helen's clear, pale cheek with 
her caressing tinger, and they both 

| forgot about Bradfield, though I 
Claude was going I think I am rather glad 
he is away to-day 1 feel that | 


smiled 


knew 


Want you 
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to myself—we haven't had a talk for « 
How sweet it is in here, hoy pretty 
beautiful you look in that pit 
teagown! Who made it?” 

‘I did I had what Hannah Called ¢} 
‘framed lady’ sent up from Bradfield, an 
I am going to do all sorts of wonders, I 
have put it on as a surprise for Claude whe 
he comes home, but I’m very glad to have 


so long 


and how 


your verdict. Do you really like it?” 
“It's simply swect I can’t think h 
your fingers are so < lever Mine plod and 


sew, but don’t achieve anything, only kee; 
the from I always fee 
myself a great awkward person beside you 
Helen 1 
* Take off your hat, so that I may feel you 
are not going to run off ina minute. 


holes showing. 


aughed aloud. 


So you 
have left your hair the way I put it! It ld 
Claude I was sure you would take it dow: 
the moment It makes you 
look years ; 

al a lot longer time to d: 
it,”’ said Jane, smiling a little. ‘‘ Sometimes 
I grudge it.’ 

‘You 


makes you look nicer 


you got home 
younge! 


takes me 


anything that 
It’s one of the secrets 


shouldn't grudge 


of our power Of course, you are lost on 
never get 


uu being there. Whi 


fom Courtney, and I shall never 


used to the idea of ye 


the man isn’t even a_ gentleman! Yes 
Jimmy ; come in.” 

Bates laid the table with conspicuous 
pride His service was a service of love; 
his cherubi lace wore an express mn 


absolute contentment Jane smiled as she 
watched him finish his task, and then with 
from the room. 


He’s so péer- 


a small bow retire 
= Chat 
fect 
* Jimmy 


ees: 


boy amuses me. 


’ said Helen with a little smile. 





think he is a pertect specimen 


his kind [he boy has really a 

disposition, and his adaptability 1s wonder 
ful. Claude likes him; in fact, I think! 
am a little jealous of Jimmy's absolute 


devotion to him Che missus takes only 


secondary place 
“ Claude 


his manliness,’ 


wave 2 1d bovs. It 
always attracted D 


| ine, as she I Alt 


has 
1S said 


back in her chau 


“How do you think Claude is looking 
Jane inquired Helen looking at 
straightly, and at the same moment pausing 
in the act of filling the cups 
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— SALEM still stands behind its 


like a city that is compact 


val missal painting. 


These walls, though dating 
ng and Turkish times, are 
the lines of the old forti 
y contribute immensely 
tic effect of the city as seen 


ith or east, with its towers 


| minarets silhouetted 
p Syrian blue like a city 
These 
seclude the Holy City from 


n that has arisen outside the 


u 


orth. Even this wonderful 
more striking contrast than 
rees itselt upon us as we 

incense-laden atmosphere 
strange Byzantine churches, 
1y loveliness of the Haram 


th its Arabian shrines and 


the glaring modernity on 
of the Jaffa Gate—blocks 


t white green-jalousied houses, 


s, a row ot American 
he enormous churches and 
up by the rival missions. 

one ot these the French 

Its its raw, white facade 


dusty road that runs past 


to the Jaffa Gate—that we 
walk round the walls. We 
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aphs by Fradelle and Young 


were fortunate in having as our guide 
Dr. D’Erf Wheeler, the ‘ beloved phy- 
sician ” of the poor Jews of Jerusalem, to 
whose bodily and spiritual welfare he has 
devoted himself for many years. He is a 
keen archeologist and well versed in the 
results of recent investigations. 

Our first station was a fragment of the 
ancient wall a little within the Jaffa Gate 
and just north of the Citadel which includes 
one of Herod’s Towers. We climbed up 
an unsavoury path, past hovels shared 
promiscuously by human beings, goats, 
and fowls, to a little platform on the top 
of the wall. 

As Dr. Adam Smith points out, there is 
no extensive prospect north and west from 
Jerusalem. The rising ground blocks all 
views in that direction. The city’s out- 
look is to the east and the desert. Look- 
ing east, we could make out the domes 
of the Holy Sepulchre Church and_ the 
cypresses of the Temple area. South- 
wards, across the flat roofs with their in- 
numerable small domes, we saw the build- 
ings of the new German Catholic Church 
which is rising near the gardens of the 
Armenian convent. But what our guide 
particularly pointed out to us was the 
dip in the mass of houses, not obvious at 
first, except to the trained eye, which 
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showed where the deep ravine of the 
Tyropeon Valley separated the 
east and west hills of Jerusalem. This 
valle y, which was crossed by a viaduct 
in the time of Herod, is now filled up to 
a depth of from twenty to ninety feet. 

Coming down from our point of van- 
tage, we tollowed the wall round to the 
north, passing the Damascus Gate and 
the strange skull-like hill which Colone! 
Conder and others have identified with 
Golgotha. Then, turning the north-east 
angle of the wall, we come out at the head 
of the Kedron Valley. 

On the long Slopes of the hills to the 
north-east, now green with spring grass 
and gay with flowers, Titus encamped his 
army tor the terrible siege. Peacetul as the 
hillsides look now, there was a day when 
the doomed inhabitants of the city, look- 
ing irom the ramparts, saw them black 
with the bodies of tortured men. Foi 
there, Josephus tells us, Titus crucified 
the fugitives from Jerusalem, “‘ till room 
was wanting lor 
for the bodics.” 

The wall on our right is the wall of the 
Temple area, and where th exquisite 
Dome of Omar now stands there rose, two 
thousand years ago, the white marble 
walls and gilded pinnacles of the Temple 
of Herod. Opposite is the Mount. of 
Olives, with its scanty groups of trees, its 
huge churches and convents, and lower 


Once 


the crosses and crosses 
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valley the imnumerable whit 
stones of the Jewish cemetery. 

Wi passe d the building ( alled the Tomb 
of Absalom, though it is obviously of the 
Roman period, and issued on the slope of 
the hill south of the road to Bethany and 


down the 


Jericho. Here among the tombs we 
found a crowd ot Je ws assembled, and, 
as our guide informed us, they were 
wating to see a wedding There had 
been a long drought, and an epidemic 


was raging among the children in the 
Jewish quarter. A man and woman 
were to be married over a grave; and this, 
it was hoped, would propitiate the powers 
ofevil. Sucha thing had not taken place, 
we were told, tor torty years and we 
waited to see it, in the midst ot a crowd 
ol pale-faced, ancemu Jews, many ol 
them refugees from Russia and Roumania, 
though some were of Spanish descent and 
spoke that language. The men and boys 
wore round felt hats with unpleasing little 


corkscrew ringiets dangling over their 
ears. The rabbis are distinguished by 


their plush gabardines and plush hats 
trimmed with fur, as one sees them m 
Rembrandt's pictures. Some ol the 
youths and girls were remarkably fair, 
and on Spanish Jew ss of about eighteen 
had wondertul light blue eyes and golden 
har; but generally, they were neither 
so healthy-looking nor so handsome ® 
the Syrians among whom they lived. 
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A WALK ROUND THE 


We might have felt a little nervous at 
énding ourselves in so large a crowd had 
it not been for the evident trust and 
fection that every member of it who 
came near Dr. Wheeler seemed to feel 
r him. He told us what reason many 
{them had for hating the Christian name. 
One boy had seen nails hammered into 
the head of his living father. These and 
worse horrors—nam« less, not to be told 
—had been perpetrated in the name of 
Christianity. 


I 1 j rv) hilde ] ) 

Face ved 0 t children tong ago, 

Head hated of the priests and rulers then, 
Say, was not this Thy Passion, to foreknow 


In death’s worst hour the deeds of Christian men ?” 


The aim of the Medical Mission is to 
give them a truer idea of the religion of 
Christ. When Dr. Wheeler began his 
work little or nothing in the way of medical 
elief was done by wealthy Jews for the 


r Jews of Jerusalem, but now five rival 
spitals have been opened. 
We had vait a long time before we 


w the bridal procession moving in a 


mg the road that runs 


First came the 
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bridegroom under a canopy borne by his 
supporters, and then the bride, covered 
with a veil of gold tissue and surrounded 
by “the virgins, her companions.” They 
stood by the grave and the Rabbi per- 
formed the ceremony, but the crowd was 
too dense to allow of our seeing or hearing 
anything of it. 

By the time that we resumed our walk 
the golden glory of a late afternoon was 
on the steep scarp of the hill of Moriah, 
the old brown city walls, and the solemn 
sweetness of Olivet. For some distance 
we followed the road at the bottom of 
the valley, with the village of Siloam high 
up on the hill to our lett, and our guide 
explained to us the theory of Dr. Adam 
Smith with reference to the position of 
the original fortress of the Jebusites. He 
made us reconstitute in imagination the 
probable outline of the Temple Hill—not 
as it now stands above a valley half filled 
up with débris, but towering up above the 
deep ravine, with a little hill-fort at the 
edge of the scarp. Opposite us on the 
other side of the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
the white houses of Siloam were scat- 
tered along the edge of the steep descent, 











and we were told to picture the original 
fortress as just such a small cluster of 
houses surrounded with a wall, but on the 
summit of a cliff so lofty and precipitous 
that the defenders could say jestingly 
that even a garrison of the halt and 
maimed would suffice to keep David out 
of it. This fortress must have stood, 
according to Dr. Adam Smith, on the 
East Hill, but considerably in front of 
the present south-east wall. (For the 
statement of a rival view, see Colonel 
Conder’s recent book, ‘The City of 
Jerusalem.’’) 

Presently we came to a steep flight of 
steps leading down to a covered well, 
considerably below the level of the road. 
At this several Syrian girls were waiting 
to fill their pitchers. It is called by the 
natives the Spring of the Steps, and is 
now generally held to be the ‘“ Upper 
Spring of Gihon.”’ 

Then we held along the valley to the 
Pool of Siloam, where we saw the end 
of the tunnel which connects the Pool 
with the spring which we had just visited. 
This was the famous tunnel ot Hezekiah, 
made with the object of diverting the 
water trom the spring without the walls 
to the Pool which was within them, so 
that in case of a siege the water supply 
should not be cut off. The Siloam 


inscription, Which is now in the Imperial 
Museum at Constantinople, is a con- 
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temporary record of the excavation 9 
this tunnel, found on the spot. It telj 
us how the tunnel was begun at bot 
ends, and as the bi ring parties approat hed 
“the voice of each was heard calling to 
his fellow.” 

The Pool of Siloam is at the meeting 
point of three valleys, the Tyropeon, which 
divides eastern from western Jerusalem, 
and is now almost choked with rubbish 
and covered with houses; the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat, and the Valley of Hinnom, 
and the hill of Ophel rises steeply behind 
it. In Herodian times, the Pool was sur- 
rounded by an arcade, and in the fifth cen- 
tury the Empress Eudocia built a church 
on the northern side. All has long sino 
vanished—the marble _ porticoes, — th 
crowded streets, the stately Byzantin 
church, the tumult of a city. Green banks 
now surround the yellow water, and th 
cattle come here to drink. 

Leaving the Pool, we walked on through 
the Valley of Hinnom, shut in by the bare 
white ribs of limestone hills, dotted her 
and there with patches of olives. Th 
soil from the hills has been washed down 
into the bottom of the valley, which is 
extremely fertile. In this green and peace- 
ful glen took place the hideous child-sacn- 
fices of the fierce Canaanite worship, and 
in later days the fires of “ Gehenna” 
consumed the refuse of the city. 

The western sky was red with sunset as 
we climbed the 
steep ascent t 
the Jaffa Gat 
leaving on our 
left the larg 
pond known b 
the — Birket-el- 
Sultan. Th 
Tower of David 
stood ut 
against the gow 
in all its mas 
sive strength 
and the bugles 
from the Turk 
ish barracks 
reminded ws 
the latest chaj 
ter in the age 
long struggle to 
the Walls ‘ 
Jerusalem. 






































































Vision and Work 
N”! uways on the mount may we 
Rapt in the holy vision be , 
f thought and feeling know 


The spirit’s tidal ebb and flow. 


Yet hati ne such exalted hour 


Upon th mul vedeeming power, 
ind ts strength through after days 
We travel our appointed ways 


aval , 4} J 
l ui the lowly vale grows bright, 


fee 1 nsfig wwed in vemembered light, 
ind in untiring souls we bear 

rT ; I 

Lhe fi ess Oo] the upper air. 


The mount for visions ; but below 
[he paths of daily duty go, 

ind nobler life therein shall 

The pattern on the mountain shown. 
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The Upper Current 

« oy ABODY, in one of his_ inspir- 
talks to the students of Har- 
a picture of a vessel lying 
baled in a glassy sea. There is not a 





breat} hea : 
‘reath Of air to fill a sail. While the men 
a and watch, however, they notice that 
aul at nee the » 

once the little pennant far up on the 


masthead begins to stir and lift. There is 
not a nipple on the water, nor the faintest 
loving of the air on the deck ; but when 
Ney see the pennant stirring they know 
wind rising in the higher air, 
quickly spread their upper sails 


that there is a 


to catch it. Instantly the vessel begins to 
move under the power of the higher currents, 
while on the surface of the water there is 
still a dead calm. 

In life there are higher and lower currents. 
Too many set only the lower sails, and catch 
only the winds which blow along on earthly 
levels. But there also are winds which 
blow down from the mountains of God. It 
would be an unspeakable gain to us all if 
our life fell under the influence of these upper 
currents. We would be wise if we so 
adjusted our relations with others that all 
our days we should be under the influence 
of the good, the worthy, the pure-hearted, 
the heavenly.—Rev. J. R. MiItLer, D.D. 
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The Windows of the Soul 
_ a beautiful summer day I was 
once sitting in the gloaming by 
the side of a friend whose earthly life had 
also reached its twilight, and for a while 
not a word was spoken 
There are times when speech seems to be 


a poor vehicle of thought. The landscape, 
with its purple hillocks on the horizon line, 
had a language of its own. The clear note 


of joyous birds seeking their nests for the 
night, the rippling of a near-by stream hoping 
soon to lose itself in the river, the soft musk 
of the pines, like a harp touched by unseen 
hands, were so impressive that silence was 
a part of our worship 

At length he said ‘The soul has its 


windows as well as our homes If we would 








lift the curtains on the heavenward side we 
would know better how to live and have 
dread of death. We see too much of 
the present and too little of the future. To 
lean on the window-sill and look out into 
the busy throng is a pleasure, for God has 
offered us many opportunities for work, 
but to lift the window on the other 
and give the winds that blow from the far 
east free through the house is a 
great comfort, a refreshment, a consolation. 
There are angels round about us, but 
do not see that they are there We need 
their kind offices, but the window is closed 
and they = 


less 


side 
course 
we 
cannot enter 


Then once grew silent 
shadows deepened on the earth 


and the 
rhe stars 


more we 


came out one by one, as though they were 
whispering Amen” to what the old man 
had said, and when I reached my study I 


felt that the greatest of all privileges is to 
keep the windows of the soul open on the 


heavenward side. We are keenly alive to 
every word that this life utters, and if with 
the ears of the spirit we could hear what 
the good God and His loving Christ are 
saying we should walk with lighter step 
and bear our burdens with more buoyant 


energy It is a lack of a personal relation 
to the All Father which out of 
harmony with our destiny.—Dr. HEpwortu. 


puts us 


ws J 
A Prayer for Light 
D Seng send Thy light! 
Not piv wm the darks 
But in the 
W herein nL) 


“ night, 
twilight 
fvained and aching sight 


shadowy, dim 


Can scarce distinguish wrong from right 
Then send Thy light 
CONSTANCE MILBURN. 
& st 
The School of Calvary 
HE first condition of real life is some 
thing to love, and the second con 
dition is something to revere For a living 
issue each of the elements ts essential Keach 


deprived of the other is robbed of its dyna 
mri Neither can live if the other b« 
Love without 


absent 
reverence becomes a _ purely 
carnal sentiment 
of the flesh 


and resides in the channels 
Keverence without love is like 


cold moonlight, and will never enrich the 
heart with the presence of gracious flowers. 

Now, where can love and reverence be 
best begotten ? Where can we tind the 


atmosphere most fitted for their creation ? 
Where can we learn to love ind revere in 
such a wa that they shall become the 
spontancou exercises ol thre soul 
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We have to go to Calvary, the Academy oj 
love, and reverently contemplate the yp. 
veilings of redemptive grace. Love and 
reverence are not the uncertain products of 
chance. They are the sure and stately pro. 
duct of thought. If our thought be steadily 
directed, love and reverence will follow in its 
train. Let us go, then, into the school of 
Calvary, with eves and ears alert and quick- 
ened, that we may see and hear. We shall get 
into the secret place of the Most High, and 
we shall behold the wondrous unveilings of 
Infinite Love. We shall hear that wondrous 
evangel that Pascal heard, and which melted 
his heart, and hallowed all his years: “| 
love thee more ardently than thou hast loved 
thy sin!’’—Rev. J. H. Jowett, MA, 


a 7 & 
Win-some-ness 
| ‘ who would win a soul must have a 
winsome spirit It is not enough to 
be a good man. 


but 
long 


Some men seem to be good 
they are not attractive. They have 
and sad countenances and are 
Che Spirit of God will make the 
and the countenance cheerful 


aces 
cold as 1cC 
heart warm 
and bright 


wt ws 
The Bow and the Harp 


ERTAIN men smile when they read of 
swords being beaten into ploughshares 
and spears into pruning-hooks ; they dismiss 
such prophecy as the merest poetry. But 
these transformations are already in course of 
accomplishment. Students assure us that 
the harp, by a long series of modifications, 
has been developed out of the bow of the 
primitive savage ; one string was added to 
an article originally devised 
purpose been _ finally 
into an instrument discoursing 
sweet music, the symbol of strife and suffering 
has become the symbol of gaiety and delight 
It is a parable of the purifying and trans 
at work on the whole 
bringing it into the 
and humanity. Evil 
purged of the — 
which deform, dishonour, ane 
: they are being restored to beauty 
to beneficence, and noblest uses.—REV. W.L. 
W ATKINSON 


another, until 
for 


changed 


murderous has 


forming energy now 
infernal paraphernalia 
service of godliness 
things are being 
elements 


destroy 


aad x] 

E who has gone within himself, who has 
H entered into the chamber of his sow 
and shut-to the door, and gone down Of 
the knees of his heart and humbled himselt 
before God to him God has surely spoken 
to hum God has granted salvation BARBOUR 
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The Doctor of the Dale 





A Complete Story 


By OSWALD 


id was Fletcher, the master of Hunday, 
whose home is snugly set amid the 
solitude of Heron Crag, to whom David 


Branthwaite delivered his secret in the first 
instance ; and although Fletcher is one of 
the strong men his strength was turned to 
naught, and astonishment sealed his lips 
Afterwards David asked it, he 
passed the news to Skelton, the shepherd of 
Miterdale, and to the pair of them the secret 


because 


had the weight of a heavy burden. It was 
only when time for reflection was given that 
they realised how much the revelation meant 
to the doctor 

When David turned his gig that day into 
the lane that sheers steeply away from the 
creek at Dalefoot 
he did so 


into the mountain lands, 


reluctantly, and it was a good 


thing for him that Meg knew the way as 
well as himself, for he drove with a loose rein 
and head down-bent. As a rule, when we 
caught the doctor in this mood we knew 


that he had 
and we returned thanks for his rough-coated 


a specially bad case in hand, 


nag and its wisdom 

Not until Meg was plodding up the brow 
towards the fir plantation which screens the 
house of Hunday from the northern winds 
did the doctor shake off his thoughts, and 
even then their mark remained, so that when 
Fletcher met him in the croft, he seemed to 
have some embarrassment about his words 
\s a man of discretion, Fletcher gave him 
his time, and by and by, when mention was 
made of the winter’s work among the sheep, 
the doctor blurted out his news 

“Tl not be here then, John. It’s what 
I’ve driven up the dale to tell you.” 

* Not be 


deringl\ 


here ?”’ Fletcher repeated won 


rhen, mistaking the drift of the 


declaration, he added “And I’m glad to 
hear it, David You'll be taking a holiday 
and it’s about time Why, man, I don't 
believe you've ever had one except just 
a day now and again. Though I think you're 
making a mistake in choosing the winter 
And I don’t see how any locum ’ll manage 
the dales if it time of snow or flood 
‘It’s no holiday I'm thinking of David 


WILDRIDGE 


was again stumbling over his words, “ At 
least, it’s a holiday that'll last till the end 
of my time. I’m for good. I’ve 
worked long enough. I’m wanting a rest— 
And I’m wanting to see a bit of the world 

late. Got a touch of the 
expect. And so I’m selling 
going to advertise it, and I'll 
part with it as soon as I’ve found the right 


cv oa 
going 


before it’s too 
wanderlust, I 


the practice 


man. That's one point I’m being particular 
about : I must have the right man—for the 


dalesfolk are not like ordinary people, and 
a wrong choice might lead to heart-break 
both for them and the new doctor.” 

Among the men of the hill country 
Fletcher of Hunday, a man of long, wiry 
frame, weather-tanned square chin 
and a head with its thatch of iron-grey hair 
ranked as one of the 
merely in thew and sinew 
in judgment, and the 
quality of the helping hand. Like the rest 
of us, moreover, he has the knack of making 
the best of a bad job, and is little given to 
But 
magnitude home in 
threatened with the loss of a friend; and 
because of this, sorrow laid its chilling hand 
him, bewilderment ran riot in his 
And when David beheld the signs he 
hastened to the end 

“T can't help it, John. I mustn't bid 
I'm an old man—a creak 


face, 


carried well erect 


strongest, not 


but also in character 


here was a Crisis of 
the dale was 


emotional display 
evcry 


upon 
heart 


here any longer. 


ing gate, and—I'm getting old-fashioned 
Not that that’s got anything to do with it 


I’m going because I'm tired and wanting 4 
I didn’t mean to tell anybody till all 
but been few trend 


ships so strong as yours and mine, and | 


rest 


was scttled, there’s 


was bound to tell you. I’d like you t 
pass it on to Skelton one telling 1s 4 
much as I can manage, and there it must 
rest until I ask you to break it to te 
dal . 

rhis was the first time that David 
Branthwaite had ever made any show 0! 
the white feather A second sign he at 


+} 
when he edged away to the doot so that! 


might ¢ Cap the pleadings of his inene 


























THE 


byt Fletcher barred his flight and pointed 


to the chal 


Sit ve there, David Branthwaite, 


he 
id. “ till I try to show you the measure 
f your folly The dale without the doctor ! 
Man, it’s a thing that'll not bide thinking of. 
ry well for you to talk about taking 





your rest, but what’s the dale going to do ? 
\ fine pack of ninnies we shall be in the 
hands of a town doctor, who'll be giving 
hvsic for country constitutions, and 
kely ‘Il not be able to go his rounds 


town | 
most li 
more than six or seven months out of the 
twelve. What'll the folks be doing in the 
bad weather when the fogs are hiding the 
fell-tracks or the snows are about, or the 
flood waters are out ? The poorly bodies 
lljust have to go on suffering, and mebbe dice. 
And all the while you'll be taking what you 

ill your rest. A man has no right to rest 
s long as the world needs him and he can 
give it service.”’ 

This was Fletcher’s manner of being hard, 
but the doctor was in no wise deceived or 
weakened in his purpose 

It’s a fine gift o’ diplomacy you've got, 
John Fletcher,” he replied, ‘‘ though I’m 
thinking that a child could see through 

And, what’s more to the point, I 
didn’t drive up the foothills to-day to have 
\ hanged for me. I'd fixed it too 
st before I left Dalefoot for that 
t about the folks ?’’ Fletcher pro- 
ested Don’t you ken that they’ve made 


vol - f +} 


one of their heroes, and that many a 


ume th ittle’s half won as soon as a sick 
face.” 

Hero indeed!’’ the doctor snapped 
‘There’s nothing in that. The dale’s full 
every shepherd on the fells 
sa hero, and every woman who's called 
t name of Mother. As for me, it’s 
tme I made way for a younger man—though 

iat I’m going.’"’ Here he broke 
suddenly, and made a valiant effort at 

I've had my fill of work, and 
i Mean to 1 & 79 

About 1 hour of sundown the master of 
Hunda talked solemnly across the fells 


house by the tarn where the 


lepherd of Miterdale lived his lonely life 
ia the moon was high over the crown of 
rable when he set out on his return 
And through all the interve ning hours the talk 
Branthwaite and the loss that 


> avout to befall the peopl of the dak 
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It was a conversation broken by many pro- 
longed gaps, wherein thought was given 
free rein, and chunks of heroism were raked 
out of the doctor's past and rejoiced over 
as something more precious than the trea- 
sures of earth. It was Fletcher who recalled 
the flood of ’72 when Nicholson, the doctor 
of Blengthwaite, was down, and David 
worked the round in addition to his own, 
spending much of his time in Old Tom 
Howard's boat. But it was Skelton who 
went over that adventure along the storm- 
lashed waters of the lake to the home 
of Susan Hetherington at Down-in-the- 
Dale, which not only put the prophets of 
disaster to shame, but saved the life of an 
old woman. It was Skelton, also, who remem- 
bered the blight that fell upon the bairns, 
and how David had no sleep in his own 
bed for full three wecks, but stole a nap 
now and again on the settles of farm- 
house kitchens, and this in turn was capped 
by Fiectcher with the good that was 
done by stealth for Jerry Todhunter, and 
David’s wrath when an accident gave his 
secret to the world. 

Thus, chunk by chunk, they quarried the 
treasure, and themselves were so amazed 
by the richness of the store that the shep- 
herd was moved to a passion of protest : 
‘** Maister Fletcher, we munna let the doctor 
gang fra amang us. It'll be something 
mair than a man that’s missing: it'll be 
part of the dale itself. It'll be just as though 
Scaw Fell were plucked up by the roots or 
Great Howe cast into the sea.” 

Fletcher shook his head hopelessly 

“When did you ever ken David Branth- 
waite go back on his spoken word,”’ he said. 
“Besides, I hardly think I’ve told you 
everything. He makes it out that it’s for 
his own sake that he’s leaving us. He wants 
rest, if you please, and a bit of gallivanting 
about before his day’s done. And that’s 
nonsense. He hasn't got the money tor 
gallivanting—he’s spent too much on other 
folks for that I’m thinking that it’s just 
another bit of his real self showing. Mind, 
he’s only dropp d a word or two by accident, 
but I think I’ve got a grip of the notion 
that’s moving him—he fancies that he’s 
grown old-fashioned and out of date ; he's 
been too busy to keep pace with the pack 
And once let him get convinced that his 
retirement’s a matter of duty there’s no 


power on earth that'll keep him among us 




















“*Maister Fletcher, we munna let the 


Afterwards the statesman and the sh p- 
herd held many consultations, each report 
ing to the other their discoveries regarding 
the doctor's plans and the progress ot his 
preparations for flight ; and finally, on the 
darkest day of all, came Fletcher across the 
fell with the intelligence that the fateful 
step had been taken, and that after much 
sifting of correspondence the doctor had 
nade choice of his successor 

Aiter the manner of a man without hope 
Fletcher passed the news along, but Skelton 
received it wit) stubbornness and doubt 

‘ l’se believe it when I see it he declared ; 


“there's nut a man in all the world who's 










able to wear David Branth'ets’ shoes as 


long as David himself's alive 


iV TUMN made a sullen descent upon 
the land that year, with much drip 
of rain in the lowlands and a great murk of 


sodden mist everywhere, and the night 


500 

















dcctor gang fra amang us.’"— . 56). 


that David Branthwaite has marked as 
the night of his crisis was one of impene- 
trable gloom As for the day, it was Just 
the one to make an old man long for rest 
Hard on the heels of the dawn there came 
a call to a lonely farm beyond Holm Rook 
By noon he was going his round of the 
Twin Hamlets at the head of the dale 
and night had settled on the land when he 
climbed into his gig on the flank of Black 


Coombe with a fine bunch of miles between 
himself and his hom« It was a bad night 


for any man to be abroad, with the land 
tucked away from sight under a blanket o! 
solid fog, and when David led his gig ito 
the road he delivered himself into the keep- 
ing of Meg. It was a true word that he 
spoke when he declared that “1t all rested 
with Meg.’ and David had a full appre 
ciation of the fact Now and again 2 
the mettlesome little horse adroitly picked 
her way down the rough hillside through 
the mist he threw her a word of eh 
couragement, and when she carried them 
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«und one of the sharpest elbows on their 
track, he laid his hand on the tousled head 
of Dash, who had the other seat in the gig, 


and called the dog’s attention to the achieve- 


ment : 

ms Ten't she fine, Dash—not another horse 
in the dale that ’ud do ig 

It was a night of nothingness. Sight was 
robbed of power; instinct and the sense 
of touch were alone reliable; there was 
naught but the measured beat of hoof and 
the muffled grind of wheel to proclaim the 
existence of the world. Sky and stars had 
vanished; all the far-extended range of 
mountain crags had been swept away ; all 
the homely lights on the fellside farms were 
extinguished. Nothing with life was show- 
ing save an old man, a tousled dog, and a 
wayworn horse 

David has since declared that the spell 
of home lay upon him that night with in- 
tensified forc He longed for the glowing 
comfort of the fire. Only that is not quite 
how his confession runs. He talks of his 
conduct as foolishness and the longing as a 
sign of weakness. He speaks also with some- 
thing like self-contempt of the resentment 
that gripped him when the silent world 
became articulate, with the voice of a man 
lamouring in the void. 

“ Doctor—doctor, is that you, doctor ? 
It was a call darkly ominous. Too well 


lid David recognise the signal. It was not 
the first time that Love had cried to him by 
night in anguish Also it was not the first 
time that Love had called to him without 
cause. His vision of home comfort sud- 
denly receded. There wasa tang of rebellion 
Ay, it’s me. Who are you 


‘ 


in his reé ply : 


—and what d’ye want ? 
“T’m Reuben Banks—fra Netherghyll.” 
Out of the mist a man, young but haggard, 


{ 


nisi 1 
d lully bedraggled, advanced into the 


all wor 
lull arc of the gig’s twin side-lights. Reuben 
Banks laid his hand on the shaft and turned 
is pallid face and blinking eyes to meet the 
doctor's p netrating gaze 

“Eh, doctor, but I’m glad I’ve found 
you. I’ve been to your hoose, bit Mistress 


Joys, r ) ’ . 
ewsher said you'd gone Black Coombe way, 


an seah I cum along till t’end o’t Lonnin’, 
to try an’ catch vou.” 
And what is it you want? What's 


Wrong ?’ 


‘It’s the bairn, doctor. It’s a shame call- 
mg you to Netherghyll on sec a night—an’ 
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fells are fearful—bit we canna do without 
you. The mistress thinks it’s—dipthery.”’ 

“ Dipthery, did ye say ?”’ The interroga- 
tion was charged with suspicion. “I'll 
warrant it’s only a bit of a sore throat. 
Some of you fellside fathers and mothers 
have given me many a weary trounce with 
that cry. Netherghyll on such a night— 
it’s ridiculous !”’ 

“The laal laddie’s mighty bad, doctor.’ 

“And I’m mighty weary. And Meg’s 
done up. And it’s fourteen mile to Nether- 
ghyll if it’s a furlong.”’ 

“ Aye, if you gang by t’r woad, but you 
can make it seven by crossing fell.’’ 

“ Listen till him,” David snapped. ‘‘ Across 
fell when you can’t see a hand’s-breadth in 
front.” 

But Reuben had a child in need of help, 
and he was not going to be so easily re- 
pulsed. Moreover, he knew the manner of 
the man with whom he was dealing. 

“It’s not beyond you, doctor,”’ he pleaded. 
“You ken all the ins and outs of the dale. 
Fwolk say that you could find your way 
fra Three Shire Stones till top o’ Black Sail 
Pass with your eyes blindfolded. An’ the 
bairn’s terrible poorly. He’s burning like a 
furnace—he’s been rambling in his talk— 
and—and when I cum away he—he didn’t 
ken his own mother.” 

“Oh, didn’t he? Well, when you've 
done with your havers you might just get 
a grip o’ Meg’s head and lead her round the 
bend. She wants badly to go forrad to her 
stable. Then you can come up beside me 
and we'll try and win through. Though you 
may set your mind at rest about the bairn ; 
it'll be a bit cold he’s got, and the little’ns 


are soon down and soon up.’ 

As the wheels grated on the ground, how- 
ever, he softly murmured: ‘ Best foot for- 
rad, Meg; best foot forrad. We're folks of 
power, you and me—a wee laddie’s life— 
and it rests with an old man and a tired 
horse. As for the fireside and the slippers— 
Shaf /’”’ 

It was a silent journey. Reuben Banks 
was thinking of his child, and the thoughts 
of David Branthwaite strayed ever to a 
letter that lay upon his desk ready for post- 
ing before the mail went out on the morrow, 
and to the man who was coming to the dale 
to rule over his kingdom. And when he 
thought of the letter his heart was touched 
with bitterness, and when he thought of 


@fKy\> 
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the man his heart was touched with dread. 
All the while he sat well forward in the gig, 
his eyes steadily boring the pall in front of 
them, his ears intently set for the sounds of 
the road by which he was enabled to measure 


their progress, the tinkle of cascades upon 


the heights, the shout of the roystering 
river, the boom of the cataracts behind 
Burnfoot. 


And thus, with much difficulty, they came 
to the house of Grayrigg, where Meg was 
stabled hastily in one of the vacant stalls 

in the dale every door is open to the doctor 
and every stable to 
having helped themselves to a couple of 


his horse—and then, 


lanterns, the two men took to the hidden 
track of the fells. Men who rely on sight 


for their travelling would have denounced 
the enterprise as one of desperate folly, but 
David led the way through the appalling 
waste with Occasionally he 
halted and swung his lantern low across the 
swampy track, but it was clear that he was 
trusting more to the mountain 
stone erected for the guiding of the shep- 
herds at work upon the fells in time of snow. 
One by one the cairns were picked up, their 
bulk hugely magnified by the mist, their 
forms weird and wraith-like, and at length 
under the lee of one of them David called 
for a change of route. 


confidence. 


cairns ot 


‘““Here’s where we drop our landmarks 
and plunge into the wilderness,”’ he declared. 
“If I’ve got my bearings, and I think I 
have, we’re only a quarter of a mile from 
Frosticks Bield, and ten minutes after that 
f’ll be looking to your bairn.” 

The mother 
of her home 
the hills; her eyes proclaimed the terror 
of loss rioting in her heart When David 
spoke to her “Well, Janie 
she pointed to the truckle 


met them by the inner door 


the tiny cot of a herdsman of 


with his and 
how’s the bairn ?”’ 
bed in the far 


a curly-haired 


corner whereon her boy lay, 


mite, a hectic spot flushing 
each cheek, his breathing hard and noisy, the 
tumultuous heaving of the slender frame be 
traying the sternness of the struggle for life 

One quick glance, and then David pulled 
off his plaid, his great-coat, and his cap, and 


handed them to Reuben 


“Clear these away,” he said, “ out of 
the room.’ 

When Reuben returned the doctor was 
down on his knees by the bed, his hands 


deftly busy about the child. Solemnly the 
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wag at the wa’ clock ticked out the seconds ; 
to the father and mother the seconds seemed 
to have had the length of hours when the 
old man rose and gently laid his hand on 
the mother’s shoulder. 

“* My lassie,”’ he said, ‘* you sent for me all 
the way to Dalefoot because of your trust, 
and now you've got to trust me a bit further. 
1 want you to give your bairn up to me for 
ten minutes—a quarter of an hour, mebbe 

and if he can be saved I'll save him for 
vou. Just slip away to your room—and a 
bit prayer—and I'll send Reuben for you 
—when I’ve done my work,” 

The mother raised her head and met the 
doctor eye to eye. She was a woman bereft 
of speech, but motherhood is never dumb, 
All the longing of her soul was concentrated 
in that one look; the one passionate de- 
mand of her life was laid bare; it wasa 
prayer for the life of her boy. Then she 
passed into the bedroom, and as the door 
closed the doctor threw off his coat and 
rolled up his sleeves. 

‘Empty that kettle into a basin and fill 
it up again,’”’ he ordered Reuben. “ That's 
it—put it on the table.” He himself was 
opening a small of delicate instru- 
ments. ‘‘ Now I want a bandage—some- 
thing big enough to hold the laddie—ay, that 
long plaid o’ yours ‘ll do nicely. And I 
want you to help me—when I've got him 
wrapped up you'll have to hold his head. 
You don’t need to bother about your nerve 

it’s nothing —simple operation —usual 
thing for a bad case o’ diphtheria... . 
That’s it. You've managed fine. I can 
do the rest myself, lad.’ And then, after 
a pause, wherein the doctor worked swiftly 
and the long bandage was removed and the 
child carefully wrapped up in his bed again, 
‘I wish you'd look into the room and let 
Janie ken how her bairn’s breathing again— 
you can see for yourself. It's all a matter 
0’ constitution now, and he comes of good 
stock.”’ 

As for the rest of the labours that were 
wrought that night for the life of the herds- 
man’s child, they may not be set down in 
printed words, but at least they are inefface- 
ably engraved on the hearts of two of the hill 
A picture of intense power that 
Reuben seated 


case 


peopl 
cottage interior presented : 
on the settle under the window, rigid 4s 4 
block of marble, the mother crouched on the 
the grizzled, shaggy- 


rug by David's dog ; 
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“When Reuben returned the doctor was down on his knees by the bed.” 








maned doctor by the bedside, watching, 
watching, listening, listening all the time 


Once David called the mother to his side 


and whispered ‘ Janie, woman, will you get 
me bite and sup? I haven't tasted for ten 
hours ’’; and a little later he threw hera nod 
which said as plainly as words, ‘‘ I’m not 
saying he’s out o’ danger, but your bairn's 
holding his own.”’ 

At last, as the dawnlight filtered through 
the mist the doctor staggered across the 
floor, dropped like a log on the settle, and 
when the mother bent over him he waved 
his hand towards the bed. 

“Look after the bairn,’”” he mumbled 
‘* He’ll do now—with a bit o’ care. I'm all 
right—just tired—terribly tired—and I’m 
going to rest.”’ 

It is doubtful whether she heard him 
Before his head had snuggled into the 
cushion she was away by her sleeping child, 
but when David awoke a couple of hours 
later she was ready for him with stammer- 
ing words of gratitude. 

“T’se never forget you, doctor. You 
little ken the comfort it is to have a man 
like you to send for. There are some who 
say you’ve got a rough tongue and a manner 
as wild as the winds on fell in winter-time, 
but dalesfolk ken that you're one o’ God's 
good men—an’ Reuben an’ me'll never for- 
get. An’ I’se tell the bairn ‘i 

“T’ll warrant you will."’ David glowered 
on her in wrath He was ever intolerant of 
thanks. ‘‘ An’ I’se tell the bairn that he’s 
got the greatest chattermag in all the dales 
for a mother. Whatever's come ower the 
woman ? All this havering for a bit of sore 
throat! You shouldn't be so free with 
your words. Whatever would you have 
said if the child had really ailed anything ? 
It'd be mair to your credit if you'd be 
asking me toacup o' that tea you've just 
been massing before I set off across fells. 
Thanks indeed—what next ?”’ 

Now, although he had called himself a 
creaking gate,’ there was a wonderful 
swing about the doctor’s action when he 
left the cottage, and he carried his head like 
one of the youngsters rhe mist was lift- 
ing now, swirling off the foothills in huge, 
fantastic shapes, so that the way of his 
return was clear; but, instead of heading 
Straight for the stable at Grayrigg, he 
turned away towards Heron Crag and the 
house of Hunday. And here, although he 
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nad already declared that his night’s Ministry 
had been rendered to a sore throat. he now 
had a different tale to tell. 

‘The top o’ the morning to ye, John 
Fletcher,”’” he cried. ‘I’ve saved the life 
of a bairn, the joy of a woman and a man, 
and ye can give me your hand upon it.” 

“There's nothing new in that, David” 
Fletcher replied very quietly. ‘ Whose was 
the bairn ?”’ 

“Reuben Banks’ laddie—a matter of 
touch and go—worst case of diphtheria I’ve 
ever handled. And I've _ worked twice 
round the clock—and I’ve not seen my own 
bed since night before last—and I went clean 
across fell in last night's fog. It was the 
short cut that saved the bairn. If I’d taken 
the road there’d have been a house of mourn- 
ing in the dale instead of a house of joy.” 

A quecrish look, a blend of pride and hope 
and disappointment, swept across Fletcher's 
face, and his next observation seemed to be 
lacking in point 

‘““And the name of your successor is 
Ferguson, isn't it ?”’ 

‘Ferguson. That's the man I settled 
on,”’ the doctor replied. ‘I wrote to him 
a couple of days ago.” 

** Then he'll have got your letter by now 
David, and you're no longer the real doctor 
of the dale.”’ 

rhat’s one of your mistakes, Fletcher 
Man, you shouldn't be so hasty in yout 
judgments. I said nothing about the post 
ing of the letter Abdication isn’t easy. 
I wanted to hold my kingdom a wee bit 
longer—and so I kept the letter back for 
twenty-four hours.” 

“Ah! And now you'll be away to drop 
it into the letter-box ?”’ 

“I’m away now.” Here the doctor 
halted just to get the shake out of his voice 
Then he tried again. ‘I’m away now t0 
put my foolishness from me. That letter 

I'm going to tear it up. It’s no successor 
I’m wanting, though, mebbe, I'll look out tor 

a likely assistant and train him up to the 
way of the folks and the country—to take 
my place when I’m gone.” 

Fletcher tried hard to speak, but failed 
and David finished the statement ol his 


case ‘Man, they can't do without me- 
and I can’t do without them. I'll neither 
rest nor rust I’m going to die in harness 


and I'd have ye ken that I'm still the doctor 
of the dale 

















—! AL culture enthusiasts have said 
that life would be healthier, happier, 
nd longer if we but exercised judiciously 


e various muscles of the body. This is 
especially true of middle-aged people who, 
ing given up the manifold sport interests 


f their youth, are inclined to allow their 
uscles to enter the ranks of the unemployed. 
[hey have not time for physical culture ; 
they have not the energy nor the desire to 


e average middle-aged man’s muscular 
exercise consists in an occasional game of 
golf; the average woman has no physical 
exercise at all apart from the meagre amount 
of walking she gets through in the twenty- 


four hour What is the result ? Lethargy 
pathy, ar gradual loss of energy; the 
various ailments of middle life—gout, rheu- 

tism, and digestive disorders ; all these 


directly or indirectly caused by insuffi- 
ent exercis¢ And, as health of body and 
ce of mind are associated inevitably to- 
gether, most people would find that regu- 


ted physical exercise in middle life would 
ntribute enormously to the joy of living 
Why are so many middle-aged people 
equently depressed in spirits for no 
pparent causc Simply because, from 
k of exercise poisons are allowed to 

te in the blood to affect for the 
tse the brain and nervous system gener- 

Blues" are largely due to in- 


ficient exercise combined with errors in 


let. It is a bad thing for any man to eat 


More than he can digest ; over-cating 1s a 


re frurttul source of ill-health in people 


who commit another physiological sin in 


57! 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE IN MIDDLE LIFE 


By ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER, M.B. 


neglecting to exercise sufficiently, every day, 
all. the year round. 

After forty years of age the tendency is 
to exercise less and the resulting ‘‘ weak- 
ness’ or decline in muscular force is laid 
to the charge of middle age, when in reality 
men, and women too, should be at their best, 
physically and mentally, in middle life. 


Bad Habits and their Correction 

Apart from setting aside a definite part 
of each day for physical culture, it is most 
important, also, to avoid the defects, the 
bad habits, the muscular sins that middle- 
aged people habitually commit. 

The man who stands badly as a regular 
thing, the woman who sits in a defective 
attitude when sewing or reading, will not 
correct the evils of such habits by any 
physical culture in the form of exercises. 
Before deciding upon physical culture at 
all, the importance of correcting bad habits 
already formed must be realised. Criticise 
severcly how you stand, how you sit, and 
how you walk along the street. Ask some- 
one to point out all your defects of position 
and action, or at least as many of them as 
you can receive with polite equanimity. Not 
one person in a hundred stands straight, or 
knows how to sit in a chair, so as to get all 
the support and the rest that it is possible 
to obtain. With regard to correct versus 
incorrect walking, we have only to observe 
the passing throng to realise the inherent 
lack of grace in our fellow-creatures. The 
dash and energy of youth cover a multitude 
of sins, but in middle life muscular defects 
are sadly apparent if one cares to look for 
















them. Too many men are the victims of an 
unbecoming adiposity in middle life; too 
many matrons degenerate into the floppi- 
ness, the dowdiness characteristic of the 
aftermath of 

There is inexplicably 


factory about a middle-aged man or woman 


youth 

something satis- 
who has the energy, the physical alertness 
of youth with the 
dignity of maturity. The habitual physical 
attitude indicates very strongly the mental 
outlook, the character of the person. And 
the converse is also true. If we take the 
trouble to acquire physical well-being, to 
cultivate our muscular system as we should, 


combined poise and 


it will react upon our mental power, our 
rry the effect of a 
proof of 


character few weeks’ 


regular physical culture if the 
assertion is desired 

Practise the art of correct standing, 
the shoulders yet so that 
the line of the body is so straight that there 
Stand 


you 


with braced, 
is no bulging forwards below the waist 
that 
observe any defect of position, and watch 


in profile before a mirror so can 


carefully and continuously until the habit 
of correct, easy, graceful standing is acquired 
Many people appear old before their time 
the back to 
and a round back has a peculiarly 
eltect 


simply because they allow 


droop 


ageing Correct standing has an 


enormous influence upon health and good 
spirits Anyone who habitually stoops 1s 
not allowing sufficient room for the lungs 
and heart to act easily, the circulation is 


consequently impeded, and the vitality of 


the entire system is affected for the worse 

Correct standing in the erect position, on 
the other hand, increases th capacity ol 
the chest, and the space available for the 
abdominal organs, the liver, stomach, and 
intestines Habitual stooping, a defective 


position in standing or walking, means that 


unnatural pressure is exerted on all the 
organs, causing them to “sag "’ and to drop 
forwards perhaps an inch or two below the 
normal fhe resulting loss of tone makes 
the various organs liable to disease 


What exercises are likely to 
correct middle life ? 


influence 
standing in 


Physical Culture Exercises 


} 


Breathing exercises are¢ perhaps the most 


important of all Practisc deep breathing 
or five minutes night and morning, try to 
breathe deep you walk along the street 


pt 
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and take a few deep breaths occasional} 
as you sit at work, and you are establiship 


§ 
a habit 


of exercising the lungs and the 
chest muscles which no form of $0-Called 
The proper way 
to breathe is to stand Straight and easy 
with the With the mouth 
shut, take a deep breath, hold it for ten 
seconds, and then slowly exhale. 

For middle-aged people who are inclined 
to be stout 


physical culture can beat. 


arms at the side. 


bending exercise may be com. 
bined with deep breathing with advantage. 
Stand straight, with the arms stretched 
above the head, bend slowly at the waist 
and hip joints till the tips of the fingers 
touch In the action of bending 
exhale ; as the arms are raised again above 
the head, take a deep breath 


the toes. 


A pair of dumbbells provide many suit- 
able arm-exercises for middle-aged people, 
and most people know how to use them. 
For middle-aged stoutness, the very best 
exercise consists in lying flat on the floor 
and trying to sit up without the aid of the 
hands, which should lie easily by the side 
When that 
ditticult fe 


apparently simple but very 
at has been accomplished, clasp 
the the neck whilst lying 
flat practise sitting up until th 
body muscles can easily accomplish what 
at first 
practised every night for a few weeks will 


hands behind 


and 


impossible [hese exercises 


secms 


best counteract that prominence below the 


waist line which is the despair of many 
middk aged peopl 
The back is often weak spot in middle 


ge, so that the following simple exercise 


ag 
should be regularly practised to keep the 
Stand 


spinal muscles in a state ‘ 
back in at the waist, and 


of ‘* tone.’ 


erect, curve the 


hold the position for ten or twelve seconds 


then relax Repeat several times. Secondly 
click the shoulder-blades together and keep 
them tense for ten seconds. In this way 


you will exercise the mus les ot the spina 
shoulders 
Stand 


round 
these. 


column and counteract 
The best leg 
correctly first 
body the 


bac kwards an 


exercises are 
then get the weight ol the 
balls of the feet and rock 


| forwards on the ankles, s0 


on 


from the heels to 
Then stand 


transferring the weight 


the balls of the feet alternately 

with the weight on the right toot and swing 
the left leg as far forwards and backwards 
as you can twelve times. Repeat with the 
other foot 

















All these exercises counteract obesity and 
give tone and vitality to the muscular system 
They can be practised night and morning, 
and, combined with physical exercise in the 
fresh air, they will go far to keep middle-aged 
people in a good state of health. 


Outdoor Exercise 

Walking exercise is the cheapest and the 
best form of physical culture. It is essential 
to walk briskly, smartly, but without hurry, 
to derive the full beneficial effect on the cir- 
culation. Brisk walking exercise encourages 
deep breathing, it increases the action of the 
skin, thus ridding the system of the toxins or 
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ry 


poisons which are such an important factor in 
the production of gout and other diseases. 

A daily walk of four or five miles will do 
more for the health of middle-aged people 
than physical exercises at home, however 
good they may be. As for games, it is the 
greatest mistake in the world to give up 
personal interest in the sports and hobbies 
of one’s youth. Golf is the ideal game for 
men and women past forty ; cycling, riding, 
moderate rowing exercises are each and all 
of them beneficial from the health point of 
view. The great thing is to keep “ inter- 
ested ’’’ in games, keen on hobbies. Thus 
old age can be indefinitely postponed. 
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FRIENDS: HOW TO KEEP AND HOW TO LOSE THEM 


By M. WINIFRED JONES 


igen few of us realise what an im- 
portant part friends play in our 


lives. What are known as “ good ”’ friends 
have often made or marred a career. A 
ertain clergyman who rose to high eccle 
siastical honours always admitted that he 


owed his earliest opportunities, the verit- 


ible tide which led to fortune, to friends 
le in his first curacy 
That ‘‘a man is known by his friends ”’ 


is partly true and partly false. People are 
very much guided by circumstances, and 
re of the mind of the small boy who 


said, “I've got to go to school, but I won't 


know the boys when I get there.’’ Chance 
ity not throw in their way the one person 
they could really make a friend, 
nd so—human nature being gregarious 
they must take a substitute as near the real 
thing as they can get 
But we can all of us avoid bad friends ; 
nd women, on whom has been bestowed a 


Od-given instinct which warns them of 


nger ahead in their dealings with certain 
vell to listen to that inner voice 


I never did like him I distrusted and 
led him; but he gradually conquered 

y repugnance, and I have lived to regret 
it, said a girl, speaking of a man who had 


een a Dad influence in her life 
Manv 1 , , 
[any people have the gilt ot making 


‘ends ; but to few, very few, is given the 
rot Keeping them: a far more difficult 
Ing SO Many matters—oiten obstac les 
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we dropped it.” 
was pinning her faith to the impossible. 


to us and says 
tell you 
follows. Do they never feel it their duty to 
repeat the kind things, the pretty speeches, 


which we are powerless to remove—help to 
mar the finest friendships. 
*“ Absence makes the heart grow fonder ”’ 


of someone else,”’ says the cynic, and dis- 
tance is a great severer of friendship. Lives 
which have flowed on side by side harmoni- 
ously, with common interests, common hopes, 
common objects, are now divided. Circum- 
stances are changed for each, and fresh 
friends enter into the life of each; fresh 
energies occupy the times of each; and 
though the affection may be deep and true 
the bond of similarity of life and purpose, 
which is one of the strongest forces in 
friendship, is severed 

‘‘We never write,’”’ said a woman whose 
great friend had gone to India, “ but we 
are just the same to each other when we 
meet, and we take up our intercourse where 
She believed it, but she 


The Candid Friend 


Every one of us has suffered, more or less, 


at one time or another, from our candid 
friends. Some people—we all of us know 
them, to our cost—make a virtue of speak- 
ing their minds, of telling the truth—the 
whole, and, invariably, the unpleasant truth 


Why is it that when some one comes up 
“T feel it only my duty to 


’ something disagreeable always 







































the amiable remarks ? 
not. 

There is another form of insincerity, and it 
is personified by the bluff, rude, plain-spoken 
people of the Josh Bagstock order. Rude 
people are often insincere people. Discourtesy 
is by no means the invariable covering of an 
honest heart. Remember that in forming a 
friendship ; and remember, too, that friend- 
ship, like life in general, means give and take. 


I fear me they do 


? 
HOW TO PLAN THE 
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Don’t look out for slights. Don’t intrude 
yourself or your affection unnecessarily 
Recollect that the chain of friendship is no 
stronger than its weakest link, and don't 
strain that chain without reason. 

To those who would retain their friends 
through life, through shadows and sunshine 
I would give as a motto these words, which 
sum up the essence of all true friendship ; 
“Give and Forgive!” 
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WORK OF A HOUSE 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


NE of the greatest problems which 

the young or inexperienced 
wife has to solve is how to plan the ordi- 
nary everyday work her 
as to obtain the best result with the least 
amount of drudgery. 

There principal points 
considered: First, what work 
keep the 
comfortable 


house- 


ot house so 


are two to be 
is necessary 
to home spotless, wholesome, 
and veritable refuge from 
the outer world ; and, second, what labour 
available with which to accomplish 

object ? In addition to two 


important items, many minute details must 


a 


is 

this these 
be taken into account before apportioning 
the work hourly, 
planning, as far as is possible, a due pro- 
portion 


into daily, even tasks, 


of the heavier and lighter duties 
for each day. 

A proper regard for hours of leisure is 
for the old saying, “ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
is equally applicable to Jill or Mary. 

How, then, 


also imperative 


can this problem be solved ? 
Not, I fear, by reading a hundred articles 
written on the subject, as it is a matter 
which every for 
herself, but few practical sug- 


woman must worry out 
perhaps a 
gestions as to how to set about the ‘* worry- 
ing-out ’’ process may be 

Chis season of the year is propitious to 
inaugurate methods, the old 
tried found unsatis- 
factory, and the beneficial effects of spring 
cleaning will fresh and in- 


terest in attempts to make and keep the 


new should 


ones have been and 


arouse energy 


home beautiful and immaculate 
Now the person who is dires tly respons 
ible for the condition and 


comtort of 
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her home is the mistress of the house, 
and if only women would regard house- 
keeping as an honourable occupation, to 
be worked on firm principles, 
the world would be a much happier and 
The prevalent spirit of 
unrest, of craving for novelty and excite- 
ment, which has permeated through every 
grade of present-day life, is undoubtedly 
answerable for many of the ill-kept, badly 
for which the much-tried 
domestic servant often receives the blame 

On the other there are many 
struggling housewives whose highest aim is 
to render the those around them 
happy, healthy, and comfortable, but who, 
through knowledge or training 
or some other cause, have really no idea 


business 


cleaner place. 


managed homes 


hand, 
lives of 


lack of 
how to manage properly. 

As a general rule, the whole solution of 
the problem can be summed up in three 
short words—wart of method ; which, a 
applied to this particular subject, means 
that there is no fixed hour for speciled 
hard and fast rules respecting 
punctuality—and this is an absolute neces- 
sity, no “ place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place.” If the wheels of the 
household are to run smoothly and wel 
certain rules must not only be laid down 
but most rigidly kept. 

rhe first step toward accomplishing this 
end is to plan the rules, and the mustress 
should choose some suitable time, when, free 
from interruption, able to 
centrate her whole and undivided attention 
the in hand. Mental 
plans are all very well as a beginning, but 
as those worked 


duties, no 


she 1s - 


on serious business 


no plan are so accurate 

















out on paper, so a note-book and pencil 
will also be required. 

To commence, write down the number 
of ‘people in the house, and then consider 
the question of food, and the amount of 
preparation entailed, for it makes a great 
difference whether a hot middle-day dinner 
has to be provided, or if only a light 
luncheon with more substantial evening 
meal is the order of the day. 

Now note down the various rooms in 
the house—those which are most lived in, 
and, therefore, requiring most attention, 
taking precedence over the less-used apart- 
ments 

Finally, make an exhaustive list of all 
the “odd jobs,’’ such as brass and plate 
cleaning, washing, kitchen “ brights” pol- 
ishing, and the many minor duties which, 
according to the way they are fulfilled, 
enable a good housewife to tell at a glance 
whether the house is well- or ill-kept. 

Having ascertained what work is neces- 
sary, the division of labour is the next 


step, and herein lies the greatest difficulty. 


There are probably no two houses which 
could be satisfactorily worked on similar 
lines, because the conditions of life in each 


family are so varied, but the fundamental 
principles must always remain the same. 
For instance, Monday is the day generally 
devoted to whatever washing is done at 


home, and washing is hard manual work ; 
therefore, no thoughtful mistress would 
expect a maid to undertake the thorough 


Cleaning-out of one of the most-used rooms 
on the following morning, if she recol- 
lected that the afternoon must be devoted 
ironing 
Other little details of good management 
will also occur to her when considering 
the question, 7.e. that a maid should not 
be expected to clean silver, which always 
ssitates a certain quantity of dust 
plate powder, directly after her 
kitchen has been scrubbed ; nor can she 
possibly devote attention to delicate cookery 


and be occupied at the top of the house 


at one and 1} 


al 


the Same time 
: : 
n the case of a household in which the 


iv 7 | la . 
ily available help is concentrated in the 


general,” it is imperative that certain 
ilies must be undertaken and faithfully 
ufilled by the mistress. These need not 
€ arduo nor ol everyday occurrence, tor 
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the housewives who go systematically to 
work are not those who are housekeeping 
all day long. An hour, or at the most 
two, each morning should suffice, excepting, 
perhaps, on special occasions. One of the 
principal tasks which will fall to her share 
is that of overlooking and keeping in 
“apple-pie ” order the contents of the 
linen cupboard. Each week the returned 
washing should be carefully examined, 
and any stitch that has given way at once 
repaired, and buttons and tapes replaced, 
thereby practically doubling the life of each 
article. 

Light dusting will also be included in 
the everyday round, particularly if treasured 
possessions in the form of antique furniture 
and old china grace her home. 

I dare say many of my readers will con- 
sider the taking of an inventory of the 
proper contents of each room is not alto- 
gether essential, but the mistress should 
most certainly keep an inventory of all 
the linen, silver, glass, and china in her 
possession, and where such articles are to 
be found at a moment’s notice. 

It is a good plan to paste a list of the 
contents inside the door of each cupboard 
and box, and also to have a list of the kitcher 
implements—saucepans, pots, cooking uten- 
sils, cloths and brushes of various kinds, etc. 
—to hang on the kitchen wall. It is amazing 
how few deficiencies will occur when this 
plan is followed, 

The ordering and giving out of stores, 
in fact, all shopping and ordering, naturally 
fall to the lot of the housewife, who should 
also be prepared to contribute help in the 
making and baking of cakes, pastry, and 
any specially dainty dish. 

That such light household duties are very 
healthful is proved by the advice of a well- 
known physician, who, when consulted by 
an aristocratic patient as to the best way 
to regain health, said ; ‘‘Go home, madam, 
and turn housemaid for a month.”’ 

As I previously stated, the different 
conditions of life in each family render it 
almost impossible to offer suggestions for 
actually planning the work of a_ house, 
but I shall welcome letters on this subject, 
with as many particulars as possible, from 
my readers, and hope to be able to assist 
them if they will state their difficulties 
and requirements. 













































MOTHER REVERENCE 





By DAISY F. McL. SLOAN 


iw these latter days when woman is 
in the jorefront of most battles in 
life, and the intellectual side of her 
brain has been trained to a very high 
degree, are we not losing sight of many 
of the traits which formed the character- 
istics of the grandest figures in the pro- 
cession of women across the pages of the 
past ? 

Take woman in her primal sphere of 
motherhood. For in spite of all modern 
tendencies, the maternal instinct is tucked 
away in some corner (however small or 
deep down) of every woman’s heart. 
Does the average mother of to-day really 
devote much of her time to the upbring- 
ing of her children? The children, | 
grant you, are probably reared in the 
most approved hygienic fashion, and so 
far as health and feeding are concerned, 
their conditions of life are much superior 
to those of their forebears. But—and 
this is the point I wish to emphasise—the 
actual upbringing and moral training of 
the children of the large majority of the 
upper and middle classes are now left 
almost entirely in the hands of nurse- 
maids and nursery governesses, whiie the 
mother takes he place as man’s comrade 
and fellow-worker in the schemes of the 
universe. Far be it from me to decry 
woman’s work in the world or her fitness 
to be the intelligent and intellectual com- 
panion of the husband of her choice. The 
gain to women generally has been vast, 
but there is always the danger of the 
pendulum swinging too far forward ere 
it steadies itself to ‘‘ the happy medium ” 
in any cause. 

How many great and famous men in the 
past history of the British people have 
given testimony to the important parts 
played in their lives by the women who bore 
them! These mothers guided and moulded 
ther characters throughout their early 
years, and left a lasting impression of 
love and reverence which remained with 
them until death. Now, do the sons and 
daughters of the twentieth century carry 
with them into the battle of life this 
“mother reveren e,”’ if I may so call it ? 





They have few early memories with which 

* Mother is associated, the modern 
child’s “line upon line, precept upon 
precept ’’ being rarely learned at their own 
parent’s knee. As the children grow up 
they come more within the circle of their 
mother’s influence; but here again the 
relations are not so much those of mother 
and child as those of chum or comrade. 
No doubt there is much to be said in 
favour of a system which has broken 
down the sterner barriers which formerly 
existed between a man and his son in 
their dealings with one another, but though 
the boy of to-day crosses the threshold of 
manhood with his mother as his “ pal,” 
who joins in most of his recreations, and 
who is often well versed in his business or 
profession, has that boy not lost a blessed 
portion of his heritage in the absence ot 
the reverence a past generation gave to 
its elders, and more particularly to the 
dear home-mother ? And this brings me 
to another point. Will reverence ever 
flourish in our midst so long as our women 
and mothers ape “ Peter Pan,” not in 
refusing to ‘‘ grow up,” but in utterly 
refusing to “ grow old” in the fullness of 
their time ? Of course, no one would 
wish us back in the days when marriage 
and the donning of bonnet and mantle 
were synonymous, no matter the youth of 
the bride. Still, when grandmothers ap- 
pear in garments of the same juvenility 
of cut and style as their granddaughters, 
with their faded eyes looking out of girlish , 
masks, instead of faces upon which the 
delicate hand of Time has traced the 
history of a human life and character—t 
is surely meet a pause be made to con 
sider how these various modern tenden- 
cies are affecting the character-building 
of the coming British race. Might not 
the cult of true domesticity, and the art 
of growing old gracefully, be lessons wort) 
learning by the average woman of this 
decade 2? Then, indeed, might again be 
seen woman’s izfluence paramount in the 
land as in the best days of the past, with 
a lustre added by the wider outlook which 
all education must give. 
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An Old Man’s Heart 





A Complete Story 


By KATE 


was a quaint little figure, slight and 


H® 


frail, with thin white hair, and a 
face deeply furrowed as by the hand of 
time and much sorrow Yet he carried 
himself erect, in seeming defiance of the 


surely 
a tall 
silk hat, carefully brushed and _ polished ; 


weakness of old which was so 


age 
creeping upon him. He always wore 
a rather shabby frock-coat, also spe kless, 
and showing signs of the care pestowed upon 
—s black bow, tied in the old 
style, completed his odd costume 

I had begun to look forward to the daily 
passing of the quaint old figure, for 
ally on the 


while a broad 


punctu- 
stroke of ten each morning, he 


would come trotting briskly round the 
corner, carrying a small black bag, alert 


But the last few months I 
had noticed a change in the solitary figure 


and businesslike 


His walk was less brisk and he carried 
his bag with more effort, while his head 
drooped sadly, as if weighed down by 
anxious car 

I had often wondered who he was. and 
what he carried in that mysterious looking 
bag Quite by accident the mystery was 
solved for me I was pointing him out one 
day to a friend, when she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh 
that is my little tea-man! Phen, seeing 
my puzzled expression, she added, ** He has 


SEATON 


supplicd our family with tea for the last 
twenty years 

Then and there I resolved that another 
name should be added to his list of cus- 


tomers, and asked my friend to tell him t 
call upon me 
I found 


but reserved to a degree; and even 


him quick and _ courteous 
manner 
when he had been calling upon me for ove 
three months, I was no nearer learning any- 
thing more about him than before, though I 
lay conce iled 
lv 


4 


felt sure some deep tragedy 
beneath the calm exterior of that appart 
All my etftorts to penetrate 
been met by a polite 


uneventful life 
below 
but resolute discouragement 

At last I 
clearly than ever that he was 
His slight figure 


more attenuated 


his reserve had 
was growing desperate for I 
saw moré 
some difficulty or trouble 
was becoming 
and his thin white hands trembled as they 
dispos« d of the small pac kages of tea, Will 
the line between the eyes, and the sad droo 
ing of the old had bee 
habitual 

‘I fear you are not strong,” I said - 
day, making another attempt to pierce below 


more and 





white head 


his reserve , 
” red, with 
‘T thank you, madam,” he answeree 


a courtly old bow * but, though 1 have 


























- heen very robust, I assure you I am 
teonoor than my appearance would sug- 


Rut this time I was resolved not to be so 


[am glad of that,” I said; “ but lately 
thought you have not been looking 

ght and—fit. Has the warm weather 
you? Or perhaps ’’—as he did not 
ttempt to check my speech—*‘ perhaps you 


orries—business worries—that harass 


Oh, no,” he said quickly. ‘‘ My busi- 
ss is fairly good, thank you, madam.”’ He 
ssed his hand wearily over the thin white 


<s, and continued jerkily: ‘‘I think the 

t—ves, it must be the heat which is ’’— 

paused, and his eyes met mine defiantly, 
lropped—‘‘ which is troubling me.” 

I felt sure he was deceiving me, for he re- 

fused to meet my glance, and began fumbling 


isly with the catch of his bag 
Suddenly he looked up, and met my search- 
sympathetic gaze. 
\ you are very kind to interest 
irself in my welfare,’’ he faltered 
I laid my hand impulsively upon his arm 
I wish, if ever you should be in any dif- 


lty, that you would confide in me, and 
lp you,”’ I said earnestly 


ment he seemed to struggle 


gainst s weakness; then, slowly un- 
tt ; shabby frock-coat, he took an 
velope from an inner pocket and silently 
Do you wish me to read it ?”’ I asked, 
If I not taking up too much of your 


he said, with a bow 
I it what proved to be a letter in 
I kable handwriting of a school 


DEAR GRAN,” it began, ‘‘ how lovely 
tis to think that this is really my last 
term! I am counting up the days now 
to your coming. Won't you be glad to 


+ 


mistress in your beautiful old 
me once again, and shan't I make a 
proud young mistress? I 
it my hair up right away, or 
5 e servants will be thinking that 
I ar nly a schoolgirl, and will not 
S proper respect Only ten 
nd then—good-bye to my 
“ear Old school, and—hurrah for my 
I life with my dear old Grandad! I 
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mean to take great care of you now, 
you old dear. You see, you are all I 
have, and I mean to make you very 
happy. Ido not think you have looked 
quite so well lately. Mademoiselle 
thought you looked very tired the last 
time you were here, but—wait until 
you have me to take care of you! 
Good-bye, dear Grandad—for ten more 
days ! 
“Your own loving little 
‘“* BARBIE.” 


Then came a line of girlish crosses. 


I read the letter through very slowly, for 
I saw that he was deeply agitated, and, 
although there were some things in the 
letter which greatly surprised me, I made 
no remark upon them, only saying, as I 
handed it back to him: 

“IT was not aware that you had a grand- 
daughter ; but I am very glad, for she seems 
a sweet, affectionate girl.”’ 

“She is!” he exclaimed eagerly, then 
turned away with a little moan of despair. 
‘* But I have deceived her,’’ he went on after 
a pause ; ‘ yes, deceived her, and when she 
finds out the truth she will despise me !”’ 

He broke down utterly and sobbed like 
a child 

By degrees I got from him the whole story. 

For over twenty years he had been that 
respectably vague ‘‘ something in the City,” 
and had lived, if not in affluence, at least in 
modest comfort, in a quiet suburb, with his 
wife and only child. The first break came 
into their hitherto quiet and uneventful 
lives with the marriage of their daughter, 
who immediately afterwards emigrated along 
with her husband to America. 

Soon after their departure the firm which 
he had served for so many years had turned 
him off to make way for a younger man. 

His salary had never been large, and now, 
with very little saved, he found himself 
cast adrift, to begin life afresh, at the age 
of forty-eight. Then began a long, pitiful 
search after the employment for which he 
was considered too old 

At last, in despair, he took up the tea 
agency, and, with the help of friends, 
managed to get together a regular connec- 


tion 

His wife, who had never been strong, now 
began to fail rapidly. The strain and 
anxiety had been too much for her, and soon 





the weary man was left to plod along the 
path of life in solitary loneliness 


At regular intervals he heard from his 
daughter across the seas, but there also 
was anxiety and care, for their endeav- 


land 


It was just one long struggle 


failed. 
for them 


ours in a new had miserably 
and 
between the lines of her dispirited letters 
her father could read the distress and 
appointment in her heart He bravely 
that no from 
the home-land should rest upon one already 


so bowed down with care 


dis- 


resolved therefore burden 


In vague terms he spoke of his prosperity 


in his new business, and made occasional 


allusions to his house and gardens, or referred 
casually to his housekeeper and_ servants. 
money at inter 


taken from his own rapidly dwindling 


He even managed to send 
vals 
savings The years passed slowly by, with 
no lightening of the burdens 

daughter's last letter, telling 
husband's death and of the 


presaged her own 


ame his 


her 


rhen « 
him of 
encroaching 
with the 


disease which 





prayer tl when she was gone he would 
take care f her one child her little 
Barbie, and allow her te share that beauti 


ful Eng 
now neve! et 
Before the letter 
tired mother had 
ments we! lready 
the orphan child 
As he pi eeded 
man’s voice had 


which she herself would 


the 


and arrange 


reached his hands 
passed away 
afloat for sending overt 
the old 


now it 


the story, 
grown steadier, but 
broke again as he faltered: 

Ah! If I had only had courage to un 
deceive my little Barbie at the first! But 
I had not. When I met her at Liverpool I 
found that my letters had done thei 


with 


work 


only too well The little maid looked on 
her old grandfather as a well-to-do gentlk 

man, and pi tured his house as a beautiful 
residence. I had not the heart to undeceive 
het lo gain time until my plans could be 


matured I took her to Westport where we 
pent -three weeks togethe Whenever I 
f two httle gloomy rooms at 
lodgit in the dull street 


I shrank afresh from the 


prey where 


disappointment awaiting 


Cl She wv hitcen—was tall for her age 
and, thou juaintly old for her years, I 
found that her education had been rathe1 
precariou nd unsatisfactory I made in 
guines respecting terms at a good boarding 
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school near Westport reckoned Up my re. 
sources, and finally arranged to leave her 
there To great disappointment 

also arranged for her to spend the vacations 


her 


at the school, and as there were three other 


pupils, whose parents were abroad, who 


the same, it was not altogether lonely fo; 


her, and I further consoled her by spending 
three the 


her in Westport 


weeks of summer vacation with 


His voice grew dreamily reminiscent 
“Three whole happy weeks away by the 
little 
** Madam 


what those 


sea—alone with my 


Barbie.” 


sighed wistfully you cannot 


conceive weeks of brightness 


meant to me—stolen 
year of dull 


man to hear 


as it were, fromaw 
lonely for a solitary 
the glad 


voice; to 


Ones 


tones ot welcon 


in a young have a wealt 


loving affection warming the coldness 
his heart! Ah! madam, do 
that, for the 
life behind 


and joy of the present 


you wond 
time, I forgot the dull, grey 


and basked in the brightness 
his summer 


holiday was not quite so happy so bright 
He paused, and his voice grew sad 
I could not shake off the thought of the 
which was now coming so near. Y 
have read her lette Tell me, when she 
learns the truth, will that 
love grow cold and contemptuous ?’ 
He looked at me 
“I do not 
*though I fear 
appointed But wl 


have made for her these past 


ch inge 
warm, impulsive 


piteously 
hink so,” I said | 
will be terribly dis 


ren she learns ol ali the 


ope Tully 


she 


sacrifices you 
three years, I feel sure het young heart will 
respond to your love! Pe 

He shook his head despondently 

You have not little maid 

irnestly ‘*She has grown into su 
utiful girl 
poor old grandad” 


secn my 
Salad Ce 


a tall, proud, bei 


she will 
ashamed of het 


voice broke again ‘and she will ha' 


' he window 
and strode towards the winet 


he stood awhile with 


fighting 
turned to me agall 


emotion, and when he 
overed his old stately mannet 
said depre 


with all my 


Forgive me, madam he 


catingly for troubling you 


private affairs."" Tle had become once é5e" 
the still unapproad habie gentleman I 
hitherto known I must really apologs 


ling you, but—you were so V& 
I thank you 11 


for troul 


kind and-—sympathetu 
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thy. but now I must not take 
re of your time.’’ And with a 
» took up the old black bag and 


slight move 
rden path, I realised afresh 
ss of his life-sorrow, and I asked 
yould all Must his 

be defeated at last, the chapter 
sed before he had fully experi- 


tched the figure 


end. 


I turned away to take up again 
y duties of my own more prosaic 


sh I found many things to occupy 

ttention during the next few 

ttle old man, with his pitiful 

romised so sad an ending, was 
nd 

is granddaughter would 

ght-hearted, girlish schooldays 


| would take up a woman’s heritage 


intment and sorrow. 


rte 


The loyal, 
d trust of a young heart in the 
he loved best would be rudely 
young eyes opened to the faith- 
ssibilities of duplicity, even 
motive had been kind. 
red his description of the small, 
in the cheap little lodging to 
ild have to bring the girl, and 
it at least they should have a 
ing brightness to meet her dis- 
Early in the afternoon, 
set off, armed with a basket of 
ng roses, and another of tempting 
e tired travellers 
was opened to my knock by a 
l-looking woman, who, in answer 
est to be allowed to enter Mr. 
gave a listless assent, and, 
door at the side of the 
ushered me into a dull, 
tle room 
> said in answer to my inquiry, 
em home in time for their tea.” 
towards the little round table, 
| signs of preparation for tea 
i soiled table-cloth 
nd two 
e brims 


a glass 


cups, cracked and 


l that I had turned back for my 


secs and, after a little debate 


had added to my collection a 
tea-cloth 
1 don’t mind,’ 


I said apolo- 
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getically. ‘‘ I—have brought a few flowers 
and—one or two little things for tea. I 
thought I would like to have a bright table 
to welcome our young friend !”’ 

“Oh, no, mum; you can do what you like,” 

“but I’’—with a slightly 
“have no time to waste on 
those fal-lals and things!” 

I smiled, and without further delay began 
the pleasant task of transforming the dingy 
room. When I had finished, I looked round 
with a sigh of satisfaction. There was cer- 
tainly an improvement. The table looked 
sweet and tempting, in spite of the old 
chipped china; the scent of the roses had 
overcome the unwholesome fustiness which 
had greeted my entrance. I threw open the 
window, and then, after a final survey of my 
handiwork, was about to slip quietly off home 
again, thinking it best that my friend (as I 
had come to call him in my own mind) 
should introduce his iittle maid to her new 
home alone. But my plan was frustrated, 
for even as I paused for the last glance 
round I heard a four-wheeler drive up to the 
gate, and immediately the front door was 
flung open as a voice cried out quickly : 

“Mrs. Jones! Mrs. Jones! Where are 
you?” 

I scarcely recognised the voice. There was 
an imperious ring in it quite new to me. 
Even the listless landlady seemed to become 
change, and 


she answered ; 
aggrieved air 


suddenly conscious of the 
roused herself accordingly 

“T am here, sir,”’ she said respectfully, as 
she hurried forward to meet them. 

‘“* Please show Miss Barbie up to her room, 
and then—let us have tea as soon as pos- 
sible !”’ 

Then followed a slight swish of skirts, 
and a bright young voice said, laughingly : 

“Yes, I am desperately hungry. I shall 
not be two minutes taking off my hat and 
things 

I still hoped that I might make my exit 
but the old man came straight into 
rubbing his hands gleefully, and 
little chuckle as he 


unseen 
the room 
uttering a 
entered 

He glanced at the table, and gave a cry of 
Then he caught sight 


pleased 


surprise and pleasure 

of me as I stood undecided, embarrassed 
“Why,” he exclaimed, “ your kind hand 

that has transformed 

my dull little room!” 

“T hope you will forgive my intrusion,” 


must be the wand 
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“*T should think so, indeed,’ cried the girl quickly. She linked her arm in his again, and 
glanced towards me half defiantly.” t 























I faltered ‘“T meant to have left before \ proud light shone in the old man’s eyes 
you came as he took her hand and led her towards m 
He laughed joyously Saying : 
Intrusion, indeed ! He held out his ‘This is my little Barbie, and this 
hand. ‘It was like your kind heart, dear with a slight movement in my dir 
lad I am so glad you are here. Going to “is the lady who was so kind as 
slip off before we cam indeed !”’ He led listen to the unburdening of an old mans 


e courteously towards a_ chair “You heart ! 


stay and have tea with us, and—meet Che girl put up her sweet face impulsivel 
little maid. You must he continued and kissed m« ying brightly 
imperatively, as I uttered a feeble protest “Thank you a thousand times for yé 
I looked at him in amazement Was this kindness to my dear, unselfish grandad ! 
t] me worn, broken-down old man who She looked at him with shining eyes, t! 
had bed out his pitiful story to me only turned to me and said softly: ‘ He hast 
d igo me—everything ! 
His head was held proudly erect, his ‘Not quite everything, Barbie, deat 
brisk and alert, while his eyes broke in quickly Phere is one thing | 
» sparkle t ] CSS have not yet told either of you 
re 1 could entet further protest the “Hush !’’ interrupted the girl impet 
flung quick pen, and a tall ously I will not hear any turther col 
t, beautiful girl me impetuously into fession!"’ She laid her small hand gent 


the room, and then p.used slightly as she upon his arm Phen turning to me, sit 


nt sight of me earnestly : ‘‘ Does not the fact that 
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feed even the last of his savings for me 


atone for everythi 


He looked at 


me and smiled 


“You see, you were right, after all—my 


fears were groundl 


i] he still loves me 


n spite of everythi 


I should think so, indeed 





1 1 am pro 


t be, if anyone | 


[am sure I should 


He shook his 
I fear you ¢ 
idgment of m 


1d of him, too ! 


’ cried the girl 


She linked her arm in his again, 


rds me half defiantly 
Would you 
acrificed as much for 


I said heartily. 
head doubtfully 


re both too generous in your 


But, Barbie, I have no 


further confession to make—I think you 


st of me now But I 
vs I ive not told either 


{ you yet He turned to me apologetic- 
I did not know it myself until this 
rning, when | got vyer’s letter telling 
that I was longer a poor man. It 
seems that an old friend, to whom I had once 
1 able to d good turn, and whom I 
| lost sight of for vears, has recently died 
left 1 nsiderable fortune.” 
I held out 1 l 
I am so delighted! My heartiest con- 
tions ! rT 
Thank you He smiled, then turned 
tartled girl 


Sa %, 
oe TO) * 


AND TO LOVE 


sarbie,”’ he began ; but she sprang sud- 
denly forward and, seizing him by the 
shoulder, shook him playfully 

‘You dear old fraud !’’ she cried. ‘‘ Lead- 
ing me to believe that you were a poor 
man!’’ She turned to me in mock despair. 
‘“ And here are all the wonderful plans I had 
formed for helping my darling Gran crushed 
at one blow, and I am to become a useless 
member of society, after all.” 

He placed his arm iovingly about the 
girl and said proudly : 

“My littie Barbie's love has stood the 
test well, and I am glad that she has proved 
it when she only knew the worst.” 

She tried to laugh, but her sweet lips 
quivered sensitively, and her eyes were wet 
as she turned her head away, saying lightly : 

**T believe the tea is waiting, and—I had 
almost forgotten how hungry I was. Please 
take your seats.” 

She waved us towards the little table, and 
taking her own place behind the old black 
teapot, she presided over us with a sweet, 
shy graciousness very pretty to sce. 

When, shortly afterwards, I left them 
alone with their happiness, there was a mist 
before my eyes and a warm glow in my 
heart that the story which had promised so 
sad and tragic an ending should have been 
turned to one of joy, and that the brave oid 
heart was at rest at last—-rejoicing in love. 


- 


TO LIVE AND TO LOVE 
wuat is thy faith, thou craven soul, 


When with such terror thou regard’st the goal 


Of every living form ? 


What is thy faith, if thou canst see 


In daily life, but misery ; 


In Death, but cankering worm ? 


Love much to live; fear not to die; 


The soul within thy frame can never lie 


Within an earthly tomb. 


Live much to love; live with a zest; 


Do unto ail thou deemest best ; 


The grave can have no gloom. 


Ep. S. WEIGHT. 
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No. 4.—To a Young Man who Thinks his Parents Ill-Bred 


M* DEAR FRANK It seems better 
+ to tell you candidly that you 
mother has asked me to speak with you 
and try to gain your confidence concern- 
ing certain things about which she is 
troubled. I have hesitated how best to 
approach you, secing that we do not meet 
very often ; my conclusion is that absolute 
irankness will have the most probable 
good results. 

Is it not pathetic that a mother should 
ask another woman to try to reach the 
mind of the man that was once her baby, 
and that circumstances should encourage 
this other woman to endeavour to do so ? 
There is another thing even more pathetic ; 
sometimes it is the most devoted parents 
from whom the children first mentally 


] 


ariit away 


‘Frank does not think us interesting,” 
your mother said, ‘‘ and of course it could 
hardly be otherwise, he has been so well 
educated, you see,’”’ and I saw—quite a 
long vista of things which may have 
est aped her observati n 

] suppose a University-educated son 
would be extraordinary if he were never 
disconcerted by a self-mac father, but 
this very fact creates some of the under- 
current of tragedy that runs obscurely 
through so many lives 

Had I been permitted to advise your 
people when your future was under con- 
sideration, I should have said. ‘Education, 
by all means, but not at either of the old 
English Universities. At Edinburgh, o1 
Glasgow, or Leeds, or Be lfast, or Homerton 
he will meet men of his own class, of ante- 
cedents no more cultured than his—these 
friends he will be pleased to invite subse- 


quently to his home ; the old Universities 
are for the sons of old houses.” But your 
father wanted ‘the very best,” as he 
called it, and the result is that you deem 
the home ways uncouth. 

If I did not feel for you too I should 
not have the courage to address you 
but I am fully cognisant that when one 
knows that certain usages pertain to 
good society it is very painful to see them 
habitually ignored by our nearest of kin. 

I wonder did you ever see that charming 
play of a quarter of a century ago: “ Our 
Boys.” The son of the uneducated 
father there is delightful, but, in view of 
the years allotted to him, I think he 1s 
too good to be true At thirty-five a son 
would be quite able to say of an uncultured 
parent: ~ Who is as good as he after all, 
and what should I have been without 
him?” but at twenty-two such im- 
perturbability is difficult, especially im 
presence of a friend descended from a 
hundred earls. ‘‘ How you've growed, 
the butterman says, admiringly addressing 
his son. ‘‘ Grown, father,” the son inter- 
poses in anaside. Towhich the fatherrephes 
with loud interrogation : ‘‘ What’ll I groan 
for, eh ? what’ll | groan for?” On the 
stage this is intensely funny, but as part 
of one’s daily domestic conversation, | 
confess it might lose its humou 

On the other hand, think what it means 
for parents to have self-sacrili ingly con- 
trived, with a view to his good, the very 
medium for the alienation ol their be- 
loved child. It is actually the thing 


they have paid for: your good manners 
which holds them most aloof. I am certain 
your father would feel it less u you were 
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rude contradicted him, even got into 
eaves and said unfilial things—he would 


Lae 


lerstand you better thus, would find 

more familiar and akin: to be always 

splendidly faultk so icily self-con- 
is what annoys him. 

| O Lil at our parents have 

us u obligation by just 

ur parents; I am aware that the 

heorv that to have conferred ex- 

F n us l have put us under 

mendous obl l ns 1s quite exploded. 

r modern prejudices run the other 

nd that e young are disposed 

nk that fe life on them, unless 

s likely to prove comfortable, is a repre- 

ble action. N I pride myself on 

y to feel th youth while I see 

the middle-aged ; therefore, while I 

ready to admit that merely to be a 

is not to have boundless rights 


the family, as was assumed in earlier 


es, I cannot declare that filial obliga- 


e 1 existent Probably past 
ations made tl tie of kinship of 
tracted duration, so that in some 


ut into the flesh ; but may it not 
e that the present generation is carried 
far by the backward swing of the 
pendulum ? Now if, having all reached 
maturity, we coul ease to regard our- 
hildren respectively, 
leal with each other merely as 

ited human beings, of whom some are 
ty while the others 
I think the position 

e simplified. Try to think less 
metimes drops his 
aitches, and whose toilet is not always as 
1 as it might be, is your father, 
bound to affect you 

tion in the eyes of your fellow men ; 
hit tead as just another, 

a hard youth, one to 
bread-winning was such a necessity 
time for culture 
would have pur- 
his entrance into that section of 

ety where what we call solecisms are 
mmitte { to remember how 
parents who had 
power t very much for him, 

Yel a husl und he has been, and, 

lar as he knew | how good a father 
Then try t think that the young 

son, whom he regards with as much 
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admiration as the parent drake may have 
bestowed on the amazing swan hatched in 
the farmyard, is more conscious that he 
sometimes eats with his knife, and some- 
times takes off his boots in the dining-room 
when he returns from the City than of all 
his sturdy virtues, and I think you will 
be a little bit sorry for him. 

The elementary mistake you made, if 
you will permit me to say so, was in 
expecting the home people to be able 
to interest themselves in the, to them, 
strange things that interest you, and to 


find their way of looking at the same 
things suburban and common. They 


wanted to hear you tak, not about 
boating and blues, or even about bocks ; 
what they would have enjoyed was simple 
gossip about the people you had met, 
as who was stupid and who was clever, 
who was the son of this or that noted 
person, and who was extravagant and 
who was hard up. To you this would 
have seemed paltry; they would have 
regarded it as social history, as when one 
discusses ambassadors or royal personages. 

With mental sympathy kinship has 
nothing to do. We do not talk of intimate 
things except to those whose receptivity 
we feel; that quality a relative may 
possess, but he is just as like ly to be devoid 
f it. We may endeavour to cultivate 
an interest in the work or pleasures of 
others, but I must honestly say I do not 
argue that this is in any case a moral 
obligation. After all we are ourselves 
first of all. But there are multitudinous 
interests that people can have in common 
without plumbing the depths or scaling 
the heights of feeling. The world is full 
of movements that brush the suriace ot 
our emotions without necessarily touching 
what is vital. The Press among its other 
functions benevolently supplies endless 
topics for talk. The affairs of the nation 
not only enlarge our understanding, but 
also serve to enliven the breakfast table. 
We may sometimes escape dangers undet 
the domestic roof in discussing what 1s 
happening in other continents. The father 
ot the forties and the eighties was some- 
times disposed to be dogmatic, and to 
regard doubt of his pronouncements as 
sheer impudence, but the father of to- 
day inclines rather to defer to the more 
recent information of his son, and, indeed, 


occasionally manifests something like in- 
tellectual fear of the younger generation. 

Your mother will not expect you to 
converse with her, she will be quite satis- 
fied if you let her feel you need her. Do 
you know that she puts on her nice brocade 
gown and sits in the drawing-room every 
evening simply because of you? She 
would much rather wear merino and sit 
in the dining-room with your father, but 
she knows your friends—those friends 
you never bring home, dress for dinner, 
and in the best room—and so she puts 
on her gala frock, with a little touching 
pride that you are so superior, and goes 
docilely to that bit of lonely splendour 
when you open the door. 

It is easier for women to adapt them- 
selves to new habits than for men, als 
it may be that they find it pleasant in 
itself to bear themselves humbly towards 
the men that were once their little children, 
but I their hearts remain hungry, 
when they are of the motherly sort, for 
the little claims of de pendence that 
belonged to the baby time. I wish you 
would follow her now then to that 
large mid-Victorian drawing-room, instead 


| if 


think 


and 


of retiring to the ‘‘den”’ that certainly 
is cosier and in better taste, and would 
there hold her wool while she winds it, or 


read to her, o1 
things shi 
jor youl 
best of 
anyone 


induce her to talk of the 

knows. I do not suggest this 
habitual usagt even trom the 
motives I do not believe that 
should habitually act a_ part, 
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but an occasional intimate half-hour with 
the little woman that was considered quite 
superior when your father was young like 
you, would be good for both of you, 

You will not always be with the old 
folks at home; in time your going into 
quarters of your own will become natural 
and therefore inevitable, so that making 
the present time pleasant should not be 
SO cliffic ult. 

Then, if you will let her help you t 
make your new premises cosy, the occa- 
sion will be as joyiul to her as if she wer 
again preparing her own first home, | 
do not advise that she choose your pictures, 
or even your furniture ; it will suffice for 
her happiness if you invite her to inspect 


what you select, and permit her to sup- 
ply the linen and advise about th 


dusters. 

Never mind if, now and then, she calls the 
shopman ‘‘sir,’’ or wears a garment such 
as has not been fashionable for a decade : 
I have been told it is really more the thing 
to-day to have a dowdy mother when y 
live in the very best circles, than one wh 
is too Juvenile and vivacious. 

There are cases where we feel now and 
then that we have been too kind, that we 
have done more than was required of us, 
but that is seldom with to the 
older generation, and never, I think, in 


reicerence 


the case of a mother. Think of these 
things, and believe me always 
Yours very truly, 
\MICA 
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Conversation Corner 
Conducted by THE EDITOR 
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Doll-Dressing Competition 


| MUST render 


srateful thanks to all 


n part in the Doll 

n The result has been 
ry In the advertisc- 
issue I am giving the 
nners I hope in our 
full particulars of the 

to present interesting 
of the dolls sent in 


<je 


Special Missionary Number 


once that my next 
be ot a very spec ial 
king an experiment 
never before been at 
VER The May issue is 
n Missionary Number 
y with the idea that 
; to be of the ordinary 
character, descriptive 
ew mussion stations in 
es No; I am doing 
of the most absorb 
ibers that have been 
tory of this magazine 
Phe Romance of the 
or, Mr. E. Alexander 
rites entirely from th« 
Late of the American 
Ottoman Dominions 
tual contact with mi 
lands, and his tribut 
is unbiased, well 
stically favourabl 
t the annals of mis 
ntain more of the spirit 
other department of 
of the stories Mr 
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Powell tells are, indeed, stranger than 
fiction. 


<je 
Sir Andrew Fraser's Outlook 
EW men have had the opportunity 


enjoyed by Sir Andrew Fraser for 
gaining an impartial view of the position, 
effects, and possibilities of missionary work 
Sir Andrew was, until recently, Lieut.- 
Governor of Bengal, and has spent a long 
life in the public service He writes on 
rhe Future of Missions,’’ and his article 
should be of help to all interested in the 
modern outlook on missionary work. 
se 
The Great International Conference 
eee months past—years, in fact—some 
of the leading statcsmen, missionaries, 
and divines of Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, and other countries have 
been spending a large portion of their time 
in preparation for a great International 
Conference on Foreign Missions rhis is to 
be held in Edinburgh in June, and Mrs 
Ashley Carus-Wilson, B.A., has written a 
special article describing the preparations 
for and scope of the forthcoming Conference 
as well as the Commissions that are now 
hard at work in connection with it Phis 
will be an important item of our Missionary 
Number, and will be fully illustrated. 


sje 
Some ao Stories 
O'," course the whole number is not to 
be missionary There will be the 
usual fe itures, and some spl ndid short stories 


Miss Mery Bradford Whiting contributes 






































fine story of Australian bush-life, entitled, 
The Boundary Rider.” ‘* Leo, the Clown,”’ 


by Miss Winifred Mary Graham, is a story of 


stro1 man sympathies ; whilst rheir 

Gra ither’s Pictur by Miss Beatri 

RR thal i i delightful glimpse of 
nd helpfulness The missionary 

f place ven in the stories, 

‘What Shall it Profit by Mr. A. B 

Coop \ ‘some most dramatu episodes 

ted with the work abroad 


<So 
To Awaken Interest and Enthusiasm 


| WANT to ike a special appeal to 
my read n connection with this 
n¢ number Unfortunatel there Is in 
I rters considerable apathy towards 
the rk Ol torels mission Those who 
r t ted do splendidly, but large num 
ber ( Christian pec le who will do 


objects at 
the 


hoping by means of 


rk 
this 


home re almost untou 1 by wi 


sp i to awaken tiie mussionary 
spirit 1 enthusiasm in the hearts of such 

; tl Many of my readers are already 
enthu ti supporters nt the cause ol 
mis endeavor May I appeal to 
the t ke this vecial number the 
m«¢ f nt cr tl friends ? Per 
hap l n buy a few ra copies and 
pl in the hands of some who have 


or pt Tr 
tion May arouse 


curl ty nd interest 


<sje 
From Prison Depths 


.. ppeiggine letters reach me from 


time 
( irom ot i-the-way 


plac Cds 


ind from lonely people ; but perhaps the 
t | ve rece 1 for some time 

I e the other d It was in an 
f elope writter n blu papel 

I th Kegulations as to Com 
t between | nd thei 

I ; the letter of a man in 
p n, testifying to the pleasure and profit 
he | | i l irceration 
it the readin ol | QUIVER * 2 
vrit ( d from the 

Vor! ell it ist memories 
nd 1 jor company r literature, 


nt, lails to pacily the human 
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stricken soul that 


in tune with 
is where Tit 
solace In the 


oI 


its deep soundings, 
Our 


unknown friend sp« 


hymns 
| he 


Pilgrims,’ 


favourits 
of 
he 
ous throats. 


“Al 


and 
it rolled out 


applicabl 


proves a comiorting 

course of his letter m\ 
tks of the | ck of spe 
for those in prison 

to b ‘O happy band 

gives a joyous thrill to 


it 


harmoniously by thunder- 


ves lor something yn 
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From the West Indies 


AY 3 
gonda ”’ 
letter ? 

thought of \ 


In a 


kind 


always put it off 


the New Year I 
any longer. I 

for about twenty 
found it 
rhe family 
to the next 
acknowledge 
cations 
is the more 


nearer home. 


witl 


irom othe 


{ 
Ik 


(Trinidad, 


She 


riting 


+ 


comlortil 
always 


numbe1 


I 


huni 


thank 


words 


B 


says I have oft 
u a few lines. but |} 

th the beginning 
olved not to put it 


r 

















ind this 


* Alde- 
W.1.) for her 


won taking THE OUVIVE! 
yeal nd have al 
1 instructive 


look forward mont 


I should like also t 


ny thanks, communi- 
i rel n rey det is well 
ous letters from those 
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Our Picture Gallery 


"THI 


manager of ur Art Department 
tells me that applications for the tw 
pictures [I mentioned in recent issut 
The Good Shepherd nd rhe | t 
the World,”’ have been received trot 
parts of the lobe I some cases t 
money has had t e returnees s the c 
of postage to distant parts would be s 
EXCESSIVE But th uti t has been n 
in cach case to mect the w > of 
spondents. As there still seem to bi 
number of my readet ould like to hav 
these pictures, | h ked our Art Depart 
ment to have fe more copies framed 
Phese will be sent t ny part of the Britis 
Isles for 6d. for the pair. Will those 
desire copies of these f us pictures (beau 
tifully framed, size 17 inches high) p! 
send a postal order for 6d. to Mess! 
Cassell and Co., I ted, La Belle Saus 


London, 


Vv 


4\ 


Qh Kaiter 
Wa “Cdiho 














The Little Culprit 


A Story of Child-Nature 


By HELEN PROTHERO LEWIS (Mrs. JAMES J. G. PUGH) 


the t t rt, and next our own, 
mile and sigh.” 
KEBLI 
‘HI el \ ld Marmaduke Sin 
| small barely four 
| Hi een very naughty 
en put to bed in disgrace quite 


cloved companion 


\ trien loser than a brother 
I it mmpletely satisfying 
It © soft that if in sleep it 
laid upon it, neither 
t l ' 2 ere It was So suppl 
ild led up until its te 
it I { preferred, until its 
t f its head, and then 


en both hands, no 





| tou lolly It was so quiet 
ild be t to rest inside the open 
I h only its head 
t never move 
t T nd tweaked and 
ve and quite well 
this 1 companion had 
Lal 1 Inioreseen, SO Overt 
1 t I astonishment pre 
in stunned silence 
1 weeping neve 
el 5 eaped coals on the 
intained the dis 
dmurably Phen 
Ly {tt the room and went 
He | r the rustle of 
nded, and the 
n these familiar 
Silence Nurse had 
i e hopelessly far 
him she had 
\ 1 or take care 
ty little boy 
t the time he > 
kn 1¢ \ i 
1 ! tained ‘ 
It |] een SO Very 
| erything = lhe 





just beginning to cut his own hair—ex 

quisitely interesting—when Nurse looked 

round, and with a bound changed his world 

from rose to grey. And now she had gone 
downstairs 


Oh dear, the nursery was so dark! There 
had been a nice red, glowing fire before 
Nurse heaped coals on Now there was a 
black, depressing grate whi h shed no light 
upon the scen It was raining rhe 
drops pattered upon the window panes 
sounding very dreary He tossed his arms 
about unhappily they were so painfully 
empty of comfort The pang of bereave- 
ment was terrible. Dolly so near, and yet 
so far—only on the chest of drawers close 
by, lying down there, no one taking any 
care of it. Would it be possible to get at the 
dear one with a chai He raised himself 
and reconnoitred No; he daren’t get out 
of bed, it was too darl 

There might be danget 

Danger Ah! 

At the circus, to which he had been taken 
that afternoon, there had been a bear 

Che bear had come into the ring and 


done wonderful things It had been an 
enthralling but fearsome spectacle.  Sit- 
ting squeezed up very close to Mummy, he 
had just been able to endure it—only just. 
But for the high railing between himself and 
the bear the terror wv ild have been over- 
mastering 

The bear had come noiselessly out of a 
dark opening, and with soft foottalls and 
huge flopping body had padded round and 
round the ring, its small wicked eyes shining 
its nose working, its head moving horribly 
from side to sick Oh dear ! Che loneliness 
nd darkness in the nursery were terrible 
and Nurse immeasurably far away, and 
Mummy out 


The bear {te lerful things 
had padded noiselessly out again throu 
the dark openu Where it had gone he 


had never thought of inquiring 
Where had that Dy 
Had he a house, or did he live in a big 


wood, or did ass in a field, or did 











did he run 
Was he running about 


he play about in a pond, or 
bout in the roads ? 


yw in the roads? Was he running about 
in the road this house was in? Was the 
front door open? Oh, when was Mummy 
( home to shut the front door ? Oh, 





if only Dolly were with him to be clasped to 
l the fear ! 


and share 
had made no noise as it padded 


Ms bosom 
The beat 
our ind round the ring 


It could come up the stairs quite silently 


ith its big soft feet and nobody would 
hear or know It could come up, step by 
step nd wouldn’t want the ballisters "’ 


to help it, quite quietly in the dark it could 


me up, its huge body flopping, its small 
wicl eyes shining, its nose working, its 
great head moving horribly from side to 
side 

Did the staiys creak just then ? 

The bear had waited sometimes between 
the ng of the wonderful things. It 
looked worst of all when it waited. It 


When it watched 


were thinking 


watched when it waited 


it looked as if it Perhaps it 


thought it would like to get hold of naughty 
little b that no one would love or take 
care of It might be outside the nursery 
door after padding up the stairs silently 


No one would know It was very black by 


the open door of the nursery \ bear might 
be lurking there, biding its time to come 


In, and yet not be seen from this little bed 


in the corner But the bear ith its wicked 
littl eves would sce thie bed Perhaps 
it was tching it no Waiting and 
watching nd thinking, in the dark. Oh, 
will no one take care of or love naughty 
little boys Oh dear! 

The bear 1 aiting by the door / 

There was no longer any doubt of it Its 
huge, flopping body was beginning to come 
in First the nose, then the round head 
then the eat houlders, then all the ter 
rible body It was all in the room now 
Cher > Only one hope: that it mightn't 
kk \ naughty little boy was in the bed 
It istn’t kno Qh, uf only it could be 
pos ie t KCCP ONC S IcgsS al arms quite 
quict { long ti O car ! 

VW bear beginnings t ¢, or was 
it j ( t by slight 
I © fire Qh, this aching left 
] t I I ( I lust Just 

to relicve the ! tension ol 
ill, one Very slow 
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very —very—quiet —inch—there—oh !—the 
sheet crackled—did the bear hear ? 
The bear has heard. Yes, yes, the bear 


has heard! It has moved away from the 
footfalls is padding 


round and round the room in the dark, its 


door, and with soft 


small wicked eyes shining, its nose working 


its head moving horribly from side to side. 


It is circling nearer and nearer to the bed 
It sees It is 
great head 1s pushed forward Its nose 1s 


coming It is close. Its 


Oh, will no one love or take 


little 


on the bed 


care of a naughty boy, by himself 


with a bear? Is there no one to turn to, no 
one ¢ How about the nice Person in the 
hymn, the Friend of little children that 


Mummy talked such a lot about on Sundays 
There might be just a chance there 
lickle !” The 
words were shrieked in accents of extremest 
terro! 

* > & * * 


“Friend of chil’ren 


The coals sank in the grate with a loud 


noise. A great flame leaped up, another, 


another rhe fire suddenly was ablaze, light 
flooded 


Every 


the room 
revealed 


Phere was no dreadful nose on the bed no 


Spot every corner Was 


great head, no bear Nowhere any bea 
Only just the familiar firelit nursery. Oh 
the blessed relhef, the unutterable sense ol 
renewed confidence given by the sight ol 
the familiar surroundings illuminated thus 
by the cheerful leaping blaze ! The fear- 
distended eyes grew moist. with grateful 


tears, sobs of thankfulness shook the little 
frame. Oh, how kind of the Friend of little 


children to send away the bear and to poke 


up the fire same time to show the bear had 
ce mifortable to li 


comforting flames 


gone! How deliciously 
and watch the light-giving 
and know the bear had gone! It 
very tiring keeping still that it mught n it 


had been 


hear Hic would hke to go to sleep now 

rhe little tear-reddened eyelids closed 

Mummy came home from her aiterno 
bridge party. Nurse got into the nursery 
just before her In isper she gave 
account of the crime and its punishment 
‘He nearly cut himself in the eye,” she 
said 

‘Poor little culprit.’ said Mummy, bend- 
ing over the bed in the cornet! “Tt didnt 
make him very unhappy, I hope, bemg ™ 


disgrace 


I could have wished 


‘Oh dear, no, ma’am 
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“It sees, t is coming. It is close. Its great head is pushed forward. 
Its nose is on the bed, 





It it moré Children haven't got much 
callous, I 
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would have 


but 


disquieting he 


Mummy about it a guilty 





like 


l 





to tell 


conscience 





t counselled reserve, so he said no word of 
y bent still lowe “T am _ not terrible adventur« 
said doubttfully Nurse, hasn’t he After breakfast Mummy took him out 
I Vil Y« . § ) little fellow shopping rhey found the High treet all] 
¢ rvi LD) t llude to the commotion and excitement: the circus was 
t He is \ \ ‘ tive and | leaving the town Phey reached a nice ¢ ipty 
‘ baby offe ( to be treated spot on the pavement just in tim to on 
the procession pass First « e the band 
\ lock Ar Varmaduke playing a stirring air, then came king and 
t I Nut preparin his batl queen in a chariot, and the loveliest ladies 
ol] ll Jay forlornly on the chest and gentlemen on _ prancing steeds. All 
f r He looke t the treasure kinds of wonders followed rhen s enly 
I 1\ ut 1 ( ( past disgrace Archibald Marmaduke close to S 
attempt at rescu Also, though mother’s sick At the end of the processi 
he vidly remembered it e said no word passing Close in front o shut up i 
1 Nurse of the terrible adventure with the cage, was the bear its small wicked eyes 
I t s never politic to talk of any shining, its nose working, its head moving 
t ecte 1 tiness, but he horribly from side to side he be looked 
itter much sok thought as he = at him, and its eyes said distinctly I kno 
lr you; I nearly got you, naughty little boy 
} i 1 vj ‘Don't Ln l tened darli Sa 
n element of mystery about Mummy, noticing the close pressure * the 
t tt hich sadly needed clearing up bear can’t get at you, it couldn't possibly 
e the ise seem not quite so sak get out ol its cage 
i usual, even ad daylight. His Still with his eye meaningly fix 
| as given him before he went dow1 Archibald Marmaduke the ear pass 
t—ol ) ld from the muse! receded into the distance, be i me 
ie i t out of bed. He tucked it for speck in a tiny ge, disappeare 
] i} cy its head Phere its von said Mur \ 
t ecred by the “Will it come back rhe question 
lose companionsh but still very Was put anxiously 
bout the ént down to No, never: it’s gone to another town 
t lar, lar away 
H jue eyes were remote and inscrut Archibald Marmaduke gave a little skip 
at bread !-milk in the high I’se not afraid of beat he said 
Mum He was consid Mummy little knew all that lay behind 
( ear-possibilitic all ¢ juicting, so that ecstatic skip those bold words. 
o ‘ e 
pring Magazines 
NOW that the Spring ts here parents and teachers should encourage wdren t in 
Little Folks” Nature ¢ This ts an excellent institution, th pate © 
i e Children to ta 1 direct anterest x Nature and de the at of oosen 
The <1f Li hialks” conta i ldarze number of trancing STs, : 
° ergy , raf, 
f Stamps’ and ™ Little £UIKS _ 
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HOW, WHEN AND WHERE CORNER 


Conducted by ‘‘ ALISON" 





H] WI wish it were possible to gather that you will agree that Vera Andrews 


ll, my d Companions, round (Wimbledon) has given us exactly the 

rt th 1 to have a jolly chat motto we need in view of the aims we 
It is justthe night (as I write) for have together. Vera is only twelve years 

sy mecting, for 1 wind howls and — old, and has written such a charming letter. 
really the nicest Here it is; only you cannot tell from the 


k. where one can printed edition of it how niccly it is written. 
} 





§ tly t sting toes and rejoicing 
But as vou are all **Drar Atison,—I have been thinking a great deal 
I at ting great many ibout a suitable motto for our Corner, and I think 
ting © mu On th I have found one at last. Do you like this one: 
I the ‘tom anf howe By Love Serve One ANOTHER ? 

re ling : in I think that is what we are going 
There 3 ‘ to try and do 1 should dearly 
love to receive a prize from you, 
let . and am going on trying until I do. 
lil hott My favourite occupation is reading. 
an ) The class of books which I like best 
st k . is school tales, one of which I am 
reading now It is called ‘St. 
iat f; aoe Winifred la like drawing 

Phe and paimting, it as I do not 
It i posse in| unts I find it rather 

t scn diihieult t my of the latter. 
il | I do not like needk rk very 

4 vhit much, but I love knitting. My 
da 4 brother Jack and I have been to 

’ . a stay witht vunty for three days, 
and came et \ She has a 

I dear little boy w is just eighteen 

t get mont He say me awfully 

! i ly funny things, 1 is " mimamana 
k ) ) for * apple and ‘iungger’ for 
‘milk,’ * tigger for ‘cat and 

+ ‘luby’ for * saucepan He likes 
auce in better than any other 

t playthi ind aunty has bought 

him = three r four littl milk- 

+ { saucepal ] va pleased to 

poste see my name printed in THE 
In a Quiver. I amso glad you thought 

I my Christmas card one of the 





prettiest Your letter of this 
NG FLOW month was very interesting. Iam 


































































to know what your scheme is going to be 
Yes; I think our notepaper is very pretty indeed 
I will send you my photo as soon as I have one 
M Alison, I do not think there is any more 

Hoping you will like my motto.—Yours» 

ve ‘VERA ANDREWS.” 


I hope Vera will like her prize as mu h 


Dorothy Cropper (Mount Ballan, near 
Chepstow) came next in suitableness, I 
ight. Her suggestion was, ‘‘ Working 
gether for good’’; and George Norman 
Whyte (Malton) thought ‘ Bearing one an- 
her's burdens’ good; so it was. From 
Guernsey a new Companion, Ezleen 1 
Straith (Ville au Roi) sent this: ‘* Semper 
li emper pavalu Now, Latin scholars, 
please! Phyllis G. Steel (Nelson) gave the 
ppy advice that we should adopt ‘ Each 

r all and all for each,’’ and her sister 
Evangeline thought ‘‘ Work, wait, win” 
uuld be suitabl This is only a very 
small number of the suggestions I have 
received ; but next month, I hope, you will 
have the chief details of ‘‘ Our Scheme,” 
ind I am sure you will endorse my choice. 


New Competition 

Out of this comes our new Competition 

[ want you to draw or print our Motto, 
By Love Serve One Another,’’ on a card 
designing the letters yourself, and painting, 
louring them with crayon, or decorating 
them in any way you lik« I hope you will 
me very nice designs indeed, and send 

in to me by May 2st This need not 
interfe1 with the Model Competition I 
nk I hope we shall be able to reproduc e 


winning design There will be three 
p s, and I shall send all but the winning 


to a Mission in London, where they 

be a welcor present You may do 
sort of lettering you like; but I advise 
u to choose t moderate s1ze, Say on a 


rd measuring not more than twelve inches 


long by f in ; It may be much 
of cou f you prefer 
New Members 
I second pile of letters I pick up is that 


f the new member You will be glad to 
Know t t our Companionship list gro 


nger and longer Onl with my eye on 
f i I wi tg more and mre 
rapid] ia | e re n that those pri 
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and that ‘‘ Union is strength,” and we shall 


be able to do so much more if we area a 

big band | 
A Correspondence Club. 

I was so pleased with Ruth O 


l 
speaks of our Club as “a general 
| 


CHiCh 
cordiale for boys and girls of all ages 
rhat'’s rather a difficult phras« for our littl 


folks, but mother or father will « xplain it to 
you better than I can do now on paper. | 
wonder if Ruth, who has left s hool, and 
has no sister, would like to corr¢ spond witl 
one otf our tar-away Companions in Australi 
or South Africa ? Several of you 
we could have a Correspondence Club 





the Cornet I am trying to mect this wisl 
by printing every month some letters; but 
if any of you would like to correspond 
privately witn other Companions, pleas 
write to me about it, and I will try to 
arrange. Kuth tells me that she is “ rather 





keen on botany, and regularly every summer 
we have days out on the Cotswolds to look 
for orchids and other flowers not found 
in the valley.” What a delightful hobby 
botany is, isn't it? I want to have 
Gardening Compctition soon, by the way 
Jennie Longmire (New Shildon, co, Dur 
ham) tells me about her very jolly school 
party ; and Marion McPhail (Aros, Mull 
sends me a lot of information about the 
fishing in her part of Scotland. I expect 
you would laugh at me, Marion ; but I 





never could bs n angler! Iven in the 
days when we used to revel in the joys ol 
our aquarium, I was very much of 4 not 
coward, exactly—but I never could bear t 
touch the poor, wet little fish as they were 


drawn from the water. Your letter is most 
interesting, Marion, and not a bit too long 

none of you can write me too much oC! 
too oiten 

Already Ralph and Stanle) Hill (Upping 
ham) have been gencrous, fo! both have 
written, and Ralph twice. He has had gricl 
through the death of his blue rabbit at tm 
age of seven: isn’t that rather old 
rabbit 2? How long do they live as 4 1 


can you tell me Ralph had had his s 

it was six weeks old It w s tame as 

a cat,”’ says he for when I let it out 

the cage it would go in the street, - 

when anything w coming it would ru 
{ passed In 


in the yard till the danger 


; , box in th 
the winter nig I d it in a box! 
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nd would let it run about till supper 


It would lie down before the fire 
ts, and the cats would play with 
W uld even W sh it all over.” Poor 


t cancer in the leg, and though 

+ must have been a great sorrow to Ralph, 
it h kinder to let him be put out 
pain than to keep him bearing it 
1there was no cure. I hope Ralph will 
nother animal friend to take Bunny’s 


I wish our space did not get 


ip so quickly: there are so many 
lents I wanted to quote. Two 
in Guernsey are registered. 
Gevtru lllam (Fort George), who 

f her soldier father, and 

Straith, to \ m I made reference 
back in this chat. Then Eliza- 

is going to be a teacher, 

kind note from Aberdeen. From 
Chesterfield I have etter written by Olive 
sp ly interested in the 

in t trees near her home, 

; t tiny brothers—Laddie and 

, h ré ; musing, she says, 
famous Budg nd Toddie. Jenny 
Cambuslang) wrote when there 


on the hills, and 
ng in fine styk 
is frie {f Veva Andrews, 
kind littl tle trom Wimble- 
I hope for long letter soon, Phyllis 
I very interesting 
| King, whose home ts at 
W lI na big old house 
Alice “At least, all 
n the States, and 
S every now and then It is 
t f there are very few 
gy nea nd I do wish that 

ls to love 
to come tor me 
£ I put me to school in 
tam | ng forward to going 
I ve dear mamma 
\ was attending the 
lass f her grandfather, 
sto be confirmed 
Archl Nuttal in March.” 
very solemnly 
Confirmation Day ind that your 
ll t righter and richer 
your nsecration to God's 


I hope 
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you had my reply safely, and that you won't 
be long before you write again to me. Tell 
me everything you like. 


Prize Letter 


Now, I wonder if the printers can help us 
by using small type here, so as to get in the 
Prize Letter, which comes from South Africa 
again. This time Meta Uys, ot Wydgelegen, 
writes :— 


“Dear Attson,—Thank you so much for the 
beautiful card you sent me. I feel quite proud to 
be a member. I live here on a farm called ‘ Wyd- 
gelegen,’ in the district of Utrecht, Natal. Before 
the war, Utrecht was a village in the Transvaal, but 
after the war it was annexed to Natal It is so funny 
to think that you have winter now in England and 
we have summer here. Our family is not very large. 
Father was shot during the war in the battle of 
lalana, Dundee, Natal. I have one brother and 
one sister older and one brother younger than myself. 
Our farm lies between the mountains, and every- 
thing is beautiful and green now. We have a dam 
not far from the house, surrounded by willow trees. 
We live two hours from Utrecht. We are at home 
now for the summer holidays, and two of our friends 
from the Free State are spending their holidays with 
us. We, my sister and I, used to be at school at 
the ‘ Orangia’ School, Bloemfontein, but now we 
are at home for good After New Year we are going 
to spend a week on a farm near Vryheid. Vryheid 
is a village in Zululand In January the railway to 
Utrecht from Ingagane will be opened. Ingagane is 
a station on the line from Ladysmith to Newcastle, a 
little town five hours from Utrecht. Although this will 
reach you after New Year, I wish you a very happy 
New Year. With kind regards, I remain, Your little 
friend, Mera U¥s.” 


Our link in South Africa grows stronger, 
you se 

ven then I have not touched two piles of 
letters ; but I must thank you, Vera Eades 
(Reading), for the pretty note you sent, and 
the photograph 

One thing let me ask you all, in con 
clusion I want to have a complete list of 
all your birthdays, for a special book I am 
buying in which to enter all my “ QUIVER 
Companions’’”’ names. Won't you let me 
have the necessary dates If you do, then 
I can write you my good wishes at the 
proper time. 

With my love 
Your friend 


Pn: 








—_— 


ee. 















































By the Rev. 


HE other day I called at the house of 


some friends; and as I sat talking 
vith a nice boy who lives there, and was 
just then engaged in having his tea, a lively 
bull pup came prouncing into the room. 
Prouncing is a word I have just invented, 
nd I feel rather proud of it, for it means 


that 
bi 


the pup partly pranced and partly 


He was quite pleased with every 


inced 


thing and everybody and after he had 
nified us all round, and had decided that 
he preferred real mutton to eat, he went 
everywhere anyhow, and in a great hurry, 
s is the manner of dogs I looked at him 
und rather loved him, and said he was 
quite lively Everybody agreed, and the 


pup wagged his tail to show he had no quarrel 


I 
with me Then the boy observed that the 
dog was not always so lively, and he and his 
mother and father between them told me 
this story 


The bull pup had cost lots and lots of 
pennies, and one day in the week befor 
everybody had gone out, and the bull pup 
had been locked in the back kitchen, where 
there were no hearthrugs for him to pull to 
pieces, and no cats to chase He seems to 
have felt rather lonely and certainly he 
did not kno vhat to do He had no home 
lesso to prepare nd no crocheting to 
f and he coul not have read THE 
© R even if a copy had been left him. 
» t lly young thing went round the 
kitchen, inspecting, and of course he poked 
nose and his paws into everything he 
could find. Among the things he found 
wa gas stove, and inaged to turn 
t tap, and soon, of course, the room be- 
g to be full of gas Whether he turned 
the tap with his nose or his paws he never 
tol But he did turn it, and soon his 
lu vere full of gi he was not feeling 
ell, for, as children knc it is dan 
» breat 

oor pup breathe nd breathed, and 

e and ( \t last his master and 

‘ home 1 they were rather 

( not to he ) from the back 

| I Never ; ind did the poor 
ic I ke na t re quite larmed 
when, on openin rr, they smelt a 
tro! mell of ¢ () kl possibl 


THE BULL PUP 


J. G. STEVENSON 






the dog’s master ran to the kitchen, and 
there lay the bull pup, not 


nearly dead. At once he was carried int 
the open air of the garden, and was pyt 
down on the ground There his master 


worked and worked on him something 


first 
drowning 
At first 


giving 


he th 


he grew very sad as he did all he could for 
the meddlesome pup But by degrees 
was clear that there was life t \ ig 
dog yet Cheered by this, his master k 
on and on; and at last very dejected 
not at all well bull pup had become r 
alive once more By now he urs t 
have forgotten all about it, but n ; 
to think he will ever turn a gas tap ag 
without first asking permission 

Silly bull pup! It would not b t 
say it served him right ; but I think 
deserves to have nothing but biscuits 
and water even on his birthday You s 
he would meddle, and sooner or latet 
meddlers get hurt Of course they t 
all poisoned by ga but because they d 
mind their own busin something happens 
to them which they » not like at all 

Are there ny Meddlesome Matties or 
Intruding Isaa ng my little re $ 
When some children are allowed im 
father’s study, they cannot lea\ IS GeSK 
alone ; and one little girl I knovy t 
goes and tingers the cake the tabic Is 
laid for a party \ boy called Wil 
read right through ever suc t 
ent to his mot 1 ine t aa ’ 
and his cousin $ 1 looks « ther 
shoulders when they ar } 
boarding school My your I 
always interfer th ev t nt 

nd his brother was one day caught looking 
into another bi cke 

Did youever irabout Sharp-Nos 1Sa 
She was t1 to cover whet Sie €Y 
see through t k of a door on the J 
just as shi ay near ahi St 

| med the the en - : 
as red for quite a | ( nt . 
Listening Lou She hist t keyhole 
and one afternoon her unkind ¢ ake = 
actually full old i 


squirts l 


aid 


to 


ough 


squirt 


he 


W 


at all lively, but 


pt ople 


res 


ued 





as too late 


lik 


fror 








kevhol nd her ear was just the 
Gas ws I 1, for of course she 


complain without giving herself 


1 she could have slapped Edward 

etended to be very polite and said 

never suffered from earache. 

S not feel at all better until one night 
1 Nurse left Edward alone for a moment 

th and he turned on the hot water 

e she was out of the room. It was 

t he cried in terror, and Nurse got 


it just in time to stop his being skinned! 
rrid Louisa did not dare say anything 


By EMILY 


| 5 blue April day when the warm 
I ( {ter rain and ht up the 
tld by the pond side with millions 
point rhe long grass made 

in streak nd splashes among the 
llow roots, and the 

the sunshine 


zzing gnats whicl 


| forth made tiny flickering shadow 


t mp old frog sitting 

lil t of the world itself, 

like the grass where 

trimmed with dark 

f doy brown For every frog 
by only looking at 

Lace lls may change his coat to 
1 vear brown when he 

ditch, and patches 


nt vhere the sunbeams 
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right out, but she offered to lend him her 
vaseline and made faces at him she wou!d 
not explain. 

So, you see, meddlers are not nice people, 
and it is often dangerous to meddle. Then 
do not be a meddler. Leave things alone 
when they do not concern you. Keep your 
nose out of other people’s business, and never 
turn a tap unless you have had permission 
end understand all about it. Remember 
the bull pup, and do not forget Sharp-Nosed 
Sarah, and Listening Louisa, and Edward, 
and the rest. Never meddle. 


? 


HUNTLEY 


passage down his dark throat? You would 
have thought, to sce him sitting there, 
that he saw nothing (though his great eyes 
never closed), heard nothing, and had no 
care in life. Yet, really, life was one long 
adventure for him, for his plump, soft body 
is just the meal the hungry wild-fowl loves, 
and many a time only the strength of his 
long hind legs as he plunged into the pond 
saved him from sudden death as the swift 
beak snapped behind him. He must know 
the rustle when the swan comes home at 
evening time to its nest among the reeds ; 
and he must know the difference between 
the breeze that brings the gnats and the 
rush of the wild ducks’ wings overhead. Yet 
his care is all for himself, and should he 
make a meal for the ducklings there is only 
one frog the fewer in the world, and no help 
less family left behind 
to starve. 

All day long, in and 
out the hedges, the 
parent robins and 
thrushes are flying, seck- 
ing food for their hungry 
children But the frog 
parents have no Cares. 
They build no nest and 
rear no family, yet their 
children are more than 
ali the woodland folk 
can boast, and mother 
Nature finds a place for 
them all 


FROG. It was in the very 
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early spring 
time when out 
irog and his 
wife left the 
pond and 
went to enjoy 
life among 
he grass and 


by the ditches 


Something 
TOSs<« slowly 
from the mud 


t the bottom 
of the pond 
like bubbles 
blown by the 
water babies 
But the bub 
bles did not 


burst instead, they floated together in 
frothy masses, and in each bubble was 

tiny speck which was a frog baby! 
For cradle, there was the rippling water ; 
for nurse, the great sun, which sent his 


beams and warmed each speck to life 
And then the adventures began. Many a 
darting fish tempting 


inties, but only to find them 


snapped at those 
slip from 
its grasp; Many a wild-fowl shook its head 
tried to 
but only the wide-billed duck got a singk 
meal them. And just 
blue egg cracked in the 


as it SciZ the 


slippery globes ; 


from as the first 
thrush’s nest, and 


the proud father sang out the news to all 


the woodland, the first frog babies burst 
from the world of jelly and wriggled into 
the world of water below rhere was no 


burst of song for them, and no eager parents 


ited to feed the helpl ss mouths; our 
og among the grass was struggling to hold 


1 wriggling slug for his evening meal, and 
Mrs. Frog was sitting quictly underneath a 
great spider’s web, hoping for a share of 
the booty which came that way. But down 
in the pond her helpless babies hung with 
their mouths to the water 
to get used to the strange new water 

rid And many a stickle-back shot out 
mouthful of the 
a darting grub 


weeds, wait- 


nis nest to seize a 
gling specks and many 
nd the new-comers strangely to his tast« 
You would not 


them for frogs, for they had neither 


survived have 


| to leap nor tongues to dart, but only 

id black heads ar waving tails, and 

t hy they were called ‘‘ tadpole: It 
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TAOPOLES. 


IS good to be 
a tadpole in 


a pond where 





the Water- 
weeds grow 
that is, if you 
are sharp 
cnough to es. 
cape the jaws 
of the giant 
fishes and t 
kee p far out 
of reach 
the swift 
footed 


which — climt 


grubs 


the soft weeds 
where you 
love to feed 
There is plenty of play down there among 


the water folk, and every floating speck 
is a dinner for some open mouth. So 
the tadpoles lived and_= grew, and on 


grew biggest of them all hen a strange 
thing happened to him His waving tail 
grew shorter and queer lumps began t 
grow. Had his mother seen him then 


she would have rejoiced as the mother 


robin docs when her first fledgling flutters 


his baby wings. For the tadpole’s legs 


+ 


were growing! But he did not rejoice 
all, for the old life had lost its charm, and 


he had not yet seen the new. One day 


he saw his friend the grub crawl up the 
stem of a great water plant and disappear 
Perhaps it was that that made him long 
to see the world beyond the pond and at 
was there! Did he run 
tell you ; 


green world 


last, somehow, he 
or did he leap? He 
but his big eyes saw the 
the blue sky: saw, too, 
brothers all puffing out their checks as they 
é nd he was 


could not 
many tiny frog 


swallowed the strange new ait 
very glad to be alive hen a cloud of gnats 
flew why, our frog 
had tasted his 
first delicious meal in the new world. Do 
you ask how many gnats he took for that 
meal? If you want to know, you must sit 
very quictly by the 
when the baby frogs a 
wild ducks love to hear, and you must not 
blink once, as you watch, or you may Ms 
afly! The next time i frog, do not 
call him ugly; but try to find out some 
about his wonderful life 


by, and before he knew 


shot out his tongue and 


time 


pond at evening time, 


re singing the song the 


you see 


thing more 


= of em am 2 oe oe ee ok 


CAUT 


Prepa 


Gia I] 
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FNO’S “FRUIT (FOOT'S BED-TABLE. 
SALT’ ~ 


Adapta. 
A Household Remedy for 


(PATENTED) 
All Functional Derangements of the Liver, 
Temporary Congestion arising from Alco- 
holic Beverages, Errors in Diet (Eating 
or Drinking), Biliousness, Sick Headache, 
Ciddiness, Oppression or Feeling of 





tantly raised, 





Melancholy, Vomiting, Heartburn, Soure- revolved, of 
ness of the Stomach, or Constipation. Itis poe pes 
a Refreshing and Invigorating Beverage, lable fo 
most Invaluable to Travellers, Emigrants, ge from 
Sailors, & Residents in Tropical Climates. sat ernie 
Fr S i the Functions of th matey ° ~ 
Means : thus the blood is ; wn 
r trer the f ndation 4 ‘ ‘ ( cower Teel “ie 
' peep ny gh agen Table, Reading Stand, Writing Table, Bed Kest, S : 
eae a Work Table, Music Sta 1 ( lable, ete 
Se & ince prevented 
No. 1.—h na ed Metal Part I \ lop £2176 
No. 2. | A A a38 
l ler a 
CAUTION, — F ramnine itis seid gest ili tb the ciel ee . 8°38 
¢ you we the sincerest No. 4.—Complete N tN I I i 
Metal Part 23 30 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ Write for Booklet A 24. 


WORKS, London, S.E. J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 





Sold by Chemists and Stores everywhere. @ 171, New Bond Street, London, W. J 

















Sa “PERFECT SAFETY” 


YS co10 LEVER WATCH 
BRACELETS. 


J. Ww. ‘BENSON, tO. 





m 1 arming cyrnaments, and their ** Perfect Safety’ Bracelets now contain 
found only in theiy make, the vesult being that they warrant them as finé 
Ma that most Watch Bracelets suffer from, They fit any size rist, and ave 
set ith gems, from 4 17. yin siuvery cas with leather frap, from 42 708. 
l moderate prices for cash, ov n “The Times > Syston f Monructy PAYMENTS 
I LY ILLUSTRATED AND Pricrp Books 
Wat ng Bracelets, Rings (with size card), and Jewel 


i re Plate,"’ Sterling Silver for household use, and pretty yet inexpensive 
r a selection will be sent to intending buyers at our risk and expense 


J. W. BENSON, LTD. 
62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, EC, 


AND 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
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Me RAM: 
The ‘Beef-Eaters at the 


Tower of London are 
romantic to look at 


but the regular “‘beef-eaters” in everyday life are 
all too often a heavy-eyed, muddy-skinned lot. 
Eat Quaker Oats at least once 
each day for four weeks; eat 
less greasy foods and meat 
and watch the results. 


You'll be aston! hed at the 
improvement in the health 


and vigour of the family, 





and you'll continue to eat 








: Ua 
Quaker Oats every day in C ~ 
. fe > “SN S, . 
the year. Cook as directed 254 \ 
. ; ec) | 
on packet. 40 platefuls “a |*3 ; 
. ' x tela t 
cost sixpence ! {& ° t! 























The Work of Imperial Defence 


League of Loving Hearts’ Page 


By THE 


TE have heard a great deal recently 
\\ ibout the work of Imperial Defence, 


the necessity of a supreme Navy, 


it Dri idn¢ ught and a two-keels-to- 

standard. There may be, and are, 

es of opinion about details ; there 

ys will be 1 for panic among the 

t, just as much as lor smug com- 

y among those who do not wish 

listurbed ; but I think that, putting 

le all questions of parties and policies, 

y man at heart wishes to do his best 

the safety and security of his country, 

patriotism of the real sane, wise 
‘is on th St 


The Human Element 


Vi t {ten recognised is the 
element in the life and success of 

. Our national existence and 

n lie ultimately, not on Dread- 

hts and 1or-ton guns, but simply on 
mmonplace virtues of the ordinary 

ns of the people. Destroy these, and 


hole fabric of the nation falls to 
In battle it is the same ; you may 
your best Dreadnoughts and plenty 


Cl but uccess depends on the 
s who are 1 mmand, the sailors 
n the shi the men who are 
the gu 

Recognising that fact, how important 
that the men in the Navy should be 
e best, and up to the highest possible 
! Surely all who are trying to 
good, sober, efficient Christian 
ire de t work of Imperial 

e of enormous value. 
e reflecti ire the result of the 
1 of a book which ought to be in 
hands of all my readers—‘t My Life 
ong the Blue-Jackets,”’ by Miss Agnes 
ton (London: James Nisbet and Co., 
There are many to-day claiming 
me of patriot, but if any deserve 


] 
ud title it is Miss Weston, for het 
imong the sailors has meant a 
better and sti Navy, as well as it 
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EDITOR 


has meant a stronger Army for a higher 
King. 

Miss Weston tells the story ol her life 
and work in simple, dignified style. She 
narrates what led her to find her mission 
among the sailors, and how the work 
grew until admirals and politicians, and 
the King himself, recognised its value. 

What we can all do 

We cannot all, like Miss Weston, devote 
our lives to the sailors and their needs, 
but we can, by our sympathy and our 
money, help on this good work. I am 
very pleased to think that the League 
of Loving Hearts, to which so many of 
our readers belong, helps not only the 
poor and suffering, the crippled in health 
and in soul, but that one-tenth of all the 
junds goes to the support of Miss Weston’s 
work in the Navy, and therefore is, in a 
small but real way, helping the Imperial 
Defence. Some of my readers may be 
able to make more or less substantial 
contributions to Miss Weston’s work; if 
so, I shall be pleased to forward them to 
her. But I feel sure that all my readers 
can afford what the League of Loving 
Hearts asks—a minimum of One Shilling, 
which is divided among ten societies, each 
doing really national work. 


A Munificent Gift 

I continue to receive, daily, subscrip- 
tions from old and new members, not only 
from Great Britain, but from all parts of 
the world. I was greatly cheered and 
encouraged the other day by receiving 
from one of cur members the munificent 
gilt of £10 towards the work of the League. 
This will be of considerable help to us, as, 
of course, it means {1 to each of the 
societies On our list. I want the next 
time our distribution takes place to for- 
ward at least double the amount sent at 
Christmas—{3 Ios. to each society. With 
the sums now coming in I think I can do 
this if two other triends will imitate this 
subscriber and send /10, or if tour readers 
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will send {5 each. Who will take up the — send it to the Editor, THe Quiver, La Bel] 


ie . Nip € 
challenge ? Sauvage, London, E.C., with One Shilling 
Our readers—those of ordinary means, (or more)? American and Canadian syb. 
who can only afford a shilling or two— = scribers should remit 25 cents. A beauti- 


have done splendidly. But many, I feel ful certificate of membership is sent to 
sure, who have meant to join the League, all joining the League. 

and help on its good work, have put the Our roll now numbers about. three 
matter off again and again, and so I have — thousand, but I am hoping to double this 
not received their subscriptions. Ifthatis shortly. Will you help me ? 

so in your case, may I ask you, when you The following is a list of societies 
read this, to fill in the coupon, which will among which the contributions of th 
be found in the advertisement columns, and League of Loving Hearts are divided :— 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES, Stepney Causeway, E i 
RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32, John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C., 

CuuRCH ARMY, 55, Kryanston Street, W. 

SALVATION ARMY (Social Work), Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 

Miss AGNES WESTON’S WORK, Royal Sailors’ Kest, Portsmouth, 

THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 
Lonpon City Mission, 3, Bridewell Place, E.C. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73, Cheapside, F.C, 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SOCIETY FOR |’ROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS 








Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.t 
BRITISH HOME AND HOSPITAL FOR INCURABLES, 72, Cheapsile, E.C, Wi 
Gi 
Ec 
66 ” 
THE QUIVER” FUNDS 
Tue following is a list of contributions 1s Mrs. | ; 
. s. cact “AM SG i 
eceived nn to anc cludi Te arv th 4 4 I 
I ived up t nd including February 19 sag eI Wa EN 
1910. Subscription received after this date  e 
will be acknowledged next month 2s. GA. eat rom Miss B i 
' A a cy ‘+ Epworth,” Mis 
For Dr, Barnardo's Homes [. A. B.,. £1 os, 60. bag Mlerog ‘ | me 
Miss E. M. Newnham, 7s, 6d. ; C. H. G., 58.3; S.M.1 A.J. Welch, Mrs, FE, Turner, Mrs. | slices 
p , ‘ iW | (2 os i La bore M Sa ] Ad . 
} u ff md VW ’ Strays: “* Trur 2s. ea M M Wa »M I \.K 
t k, Miss A, Sha \ ! M 1, kox 
| n Gy? s Watercr nd fF r Girls De. ie Bee SS ie ee l > \ 
Vu n:S.M. F.. 2s. 6d liss (Ever ) 
F The Ragged h [ M. W 48.3 se ¢ acl m M M1. H M. Westley 
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I Lifeboat Fund; Miss Fk, M. Arnott, 2s Jaya ira, Mrs, Harris KE. C. Pra Mrs. 5 
Sent direct to Aritish H and Hospital for ( Mat A Dea \I | i Kk. M. Ken | 
Incurables Mrs. B ow y Mrs, Claridge, 1 . S. Holdit Rosetta G \] I . Mes. Bu 
A |} Readers of THE OUIVER ” r Mr, A, Valpy, Rites Pen a M Wenay 1 ' Mrs. W field. M 
4 cel er of THE Ourvet India,”’ 2s, H | Samps | Mrs. |. H. I \ 
S tto Watercs md F y Girls’ Christian ke 3 isn Bie | | ‘ S."Ha ; ) 
u 1: A.B.S.,1 ames Miss Fairgr Miss Editha Gar Mis r 
direct to Js Barnard Homes ‘Ireland, ste Gard Miss M } Mrs. W. St if 
\I ( Howa I 4 M E.j.G “~ 
sentaantes G M kK. M Hea N awe 
pee ee , ean — kK. KE. Waller, M M. J. Wa ( , 
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mn eg : Waller, M 
THe following are the sums received from |! ind, Miss 5.8 \ v R Rs 
Z. England, Mrs. C. H. Brock, Mrs, G. L. - 
old and new members up to and including Cla ian fl | Anna T. Awmack, Miss 
} : \ 1 |. Ba 
February 19th, 1910 cs . : me "0 t M 


APRIL 3rd. THE POWER OF FAITH 


Vatt ix, 18-34 
T) EMPHASISE. 1) How Jesus rewarded 
f the n (2) The scene in the 
s house—the scorn of the multitude and 
reply of tl Saviour (3) The blind 


; Faith the Victor 
SAITH is alw ; victorious In the 
|: n before u e have three distinct 
ich is Christ healed the afflic- 
who believed that He possessed 
are to be seen on 
if we but open our eyes to look 
In 1 rr. Bingham and his 
pl r missionaries to the 
Islands, a | group lying on the 
Ther in 1 most uncongenial 
an to work under 
believing in the 
se which he repre- 
( ctil own vocabulary and 
mar, he actually 
language, and, as 


known, | { only man who has 
‘ ngu to writing, translated 
le sib in that language, and 
the printin f the volume. He 
lad mary, hymn_ books, 

ture Visitors to 

ert lat to-day listen with 
to stori f the former savage 

n of t in tants and the dangers 
in 1 y times Ihe con- 

f i lf s sinks into insignifi- 
on with the victory of a 

ifts a from barbarism to the 


Stepping out on the Promise 





ngs are possible to the man of faith 
bl in re lost by those who 
take Gi t His word. Sam Jones 
is evan t of America, who died 
two ago | a quaint way of put 
On one occasion he was talking 

n of w fait Che doubter asked 
Jones could not give him a demon- 
ot religion None,”’ was the 
you must t inside the fold, and 
tion vill come of. itself 
yourself, | faith, and you shall 
trutl In other words, | must 
wccept it bet it is proved, and 
it without proof Now, hold on 
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POINTS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SERIES 


ool 


right here,’’ said Jones: ‘‘Out West they 
have a plan for watering cattle. The cattle 
have to mount a platform to reach the 
troughs. As they step on the platform their 
weight presses a lever, and this throws the 
water into the troughs. They have to get 
on the platform through faith, and this act 
provides the water and leads them to it. 
You are like a smart steer that slips around 
the barnyard and peeps in the trough with- 
out getting on the platform. He finds the 
trough dry, of course, for it needs his weight 
on the platform to force the water up. He 
turns away disgusted, and teils everybody 
there’s no use getting on the platform, for 
there is no water in the trough. Another 
steer, not so smart, but with more faith, 
steps on the platform, the water springs into 
the trough, and he marches up and drinks 
rhat’s the way with religion. You've got 
to get on the platform You can’t even 
examine it intelligently until you are on 
the platform If you slide around the back 
way you'll find the trough dry. But step on 
the platform and the water and faith come 
together, without any trouble—certain and 
sure and abundant 


APRIL 10th, THE MISSION OF THE 
PWELVE 
Matihew ix, 35-*. 15 
PoiINTS TO EMPHAsisE. (1) The Lords com- 
passion for the multitude, (2) Christ's march- 
ing orders to His disciples. (3) The doom of 
those who rejected the message. 

The First Preachers of Christianity 
WueEn Christ sent out His twelve represen- 
tatives it seemed an impossible task that lay 
in front of them How could they hope to 
establish a new religion ?— It was an impos- 
sible achievement as far as Men were con- 
cerned, but with God all things are pos- 
sible, and we have only to look around us 
to-day to see what Christianity has accom- 
plished for the world 

[he Gospel conquers wherever it gets a 
chance It is only a third of a century ago, 
a missionary writer points out, that Stanley 
made his famous appeal for missionaries 
to be sent to that almost unknown region, 
Central Africa Now in that vast district, 
including Uganda, there are 132 ordained 
native clergymen, besides thousands of 
native evangelists and other helpers, more 
than 3,000 churches and schools, a great 
















































dt ing lour ousand, 110,000 

and hundreds of thousands more 

just ready to enter the Church A 

b tilul vilisation has taken the place 
of the barbarism that mariyred Hannington. 


THE QUESTION OF 
THE BAPTIS1 


Matthew x1, 1-19 
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Preparing the Way 
foun THE Baptist prepared the way for 
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message 





self shows 1OW great was the 
vi ae iven |! © oO 

ne iyo mi vy was walking 
lon footpath in South China, when he 
; most effusivelv greeted by a Chinaman 
Tr} missionary recognised a convert trom 
M i The man led him joyfully to his 
where the missionary found the entire 
ce | id accepted t Gospel preached 
t yy their return wnsman Phi 
Ww ler ¢ of a voice crying in the 
wild nd with what blessed results ! 
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in the coming of the Son of 
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WARNING AND INVITATION 


e day of judgment 
nitent. (3) Christ's 


to Me, and | 


The Judgment Day 
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ing down the street yout 
to me ina state ol ext 
ing Oh, sir, do come to 
dying.’ I hastened with | 
and was aston d to ! 
sufferer the poor unhappy 
attended my place ot we 
evidently expiring rut 

eyes towards n le 
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itement, exclaim- 

mother; she is 
her to the house, 
nd in the dying 
woman who had 
1 shup She was 


turning her dying 


d out ‘Oh, I’m 


Rest in Christ 


It was a stupendous claim to 
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her before 








claim that no one has ever made eit 
or sinc Christ said He would give rest 
and all who hay iccepted the invitation 
know how tat Hic keeps his promis 
In a tailoring « nt in Bi ys Aires 
not long ago, a colpo r saw a workwoman 
who had a ver ful ta 1d as! 
hy ic loo | ) ] Sh unswered 
Who would not be sad with aul 
troubles I have trug ) a liv 
ing for myself and all my children th 
colporteur said Have you n heard ( 
One Who has said Come unto Me all 
that labour and are heavy la 1 nd iw 


give you rest 


isked It is je 
nd to give us ] 
She listened witl 
accepted a Gospel 


time after the colp 


he thanked him 


ind aid that she 
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Wives’ Advice. 
STOUT HUSBANDS INDUCED TO TRY ANTIPON. 


\ ARRIED ladies who, trom being much increased, digestion promoted, the blood 
| ver-stout, hav been reduced by purified, and the muscles strengthened.” 
s Antipon treatment to normal ; 
beautiful proportions, frequently LOOK YOUR BEST. 
husbands (if they are inelegantly No one who is very much overweight can 
udopt the same course. possibly look his (or her) best. 
The Antipon treatment is so pleasant and Obesity is not only an uncomely load to 
rating, and produces such wonderful _ bear, but is a strain upon health and vitality ; 
5 f the very beginning, that all and without health to “ look your best ”’ is 





tout persons, once having commenced it, a vain desire. H 
1 gratefully follow it until the Stout reader, you will very soon look your ’ 

| obtained best if you go in for a short course of Antipon. 
That result is the permanent cure of The superfluous fat will melt away as if by ' 
rary reduction of | magic, and at the same time you will grow | 

solut ire. stronger and stronger with every dose of the 

whilst eradicating all super- refreshing specific, the fame of which is now 

ty matter ts a destroying grip — pretty well world-wide. 


The Antipon treat- 
ment is not one of the 
starving and drugging 
sort, but one which 
helps to feed you back 
to health and beauty, 
and gives you no 
trouble or anxiety. 
An Oxfordshire Sur- 
geon writes: “I am 
trying it (Antipon) in 
a serious case of a } 
man weighing 16 stone, i 
short. and with heart 
affection. He already 
has lost 3 stone.” 
7 Preneph cago gr baegpatace 2 STRONG ADVOCACY 
, ; ‘ , af FROM A GREAT 
zs. upward t ? Lwnygesfieer FRENCH PHYSICIAN 
na ! “ Avenue Marcean, 
Paris. 
obust health is “T must frankly say that Antipon is the only 
h of even modest purses, it product I have ever met with for very quick, 
rsons seem to veryveffieacious,and absolutely harmless reduc- 








t] discomforting and © tion of obesity ; all other things ar perfectly 
useless, and some absolutely dangerous. \ 
‘You are at perfect liberty to make what- 


ever use you like of this letter, as I like to 
do justice to such perfect products. 


\ NOTEWORTHY OPINION. 


li Grapbla writing 





{ gnised tandard ” 

the lasti: e of corpulence, (Signed) ‘‘ Dr. RICCIARDI. 
“A wond l pecific im the treat- At tipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. 
is Antipon, which causes and 4s. Od., by Chemists, Stores, etc., 1 
ut f fat until normal weight in the event of difficulty may be had (on 
l. The cur lasting and the remitting amount), carriage paid, privately 
hart The tonic effects of | packed, direct from the Antipon Company, 


appetite is Olmar Street, London, 5.E. 











TURKISH BATHS 
AT HOME. 


All the delights a enefit f { f Hot Air, 
Pe Me | a e ¢ yed 
ety in your 


feat 


Durability and Perfect Hygiene 
DR. GORDON STABLES sa Bath Cabinet is the be 


Prices from 35/-. Write for ‘BATH BOOK, "’ No. 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd,, ‘Pept B24), 171, New 





Patent | ( ‘ every desirable 


Efficient and Absolutely Safe Outside Heater; Adjustable Seat; 
Heat Regulator; the Bather is not fastened by the neck to the 
Cabinet; Exit is easy and immediateno assistant is required ; 
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C. BRANDAUER & Go, Ln, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PEXS, 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 













SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. Attention js 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE : 124, NEWCATE STREET, LONDON, 








Always Reliable. 
The Most Fastidious Enjoy 


MCCALL'S 
PAYSANDU 


OX TONGUES. 


Delicious. Appetising. 
Always Ready, 
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ROWLAND'’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


FOR ™ HAIR 


Preserves, Beautifies, Nourishes !t. 
Not} ng equals it. 110 years proves this 
fact. Golden Colour for Fair Hair. 
of Stores, Chemists, Hairdressers. 











LADIES are invited to send Post Card for 


free copy of the Handbook of the 


AUTHENTIC NEW STYLES 


in Corsets and Gowns for the coming Season, includir 
the ‘ ‘Certified Correct Models in Royal Worcester a 









*Bon Ton Kid-Fitting Corse 
Be Several Coloured Plates and lilustrations @@ 


showing gowns and effect 


EVERY LADY has the 


RIGHT TO KNOW 


onde r to provide 
reet f rdation. 







the secret of the a; 
herself wit! ies correct cors 


PETER ROBINSON, Ltd., Oxford St., London, W. 











NEAVE’S 
Roath _Diet 


Ay ’ ‘ 
t ropertes 
Quickly and cneity ; 3 3) 6 tins nel ‘Grocers 
made Sold in / & and | Caemiete 
P mp 
tage ment ing ¢t iti 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE &co., eatinaneniaen HANTS. 



















Riley’ Sablon 


the 








E. J. RILEY. LTD., Borough Billiard Works, ACCRINGTON. 
jon Showroow 147, Aldersgate Street EC. ? 
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The Crutch-and-Kindness League 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


“Ole Clo’es” 


clinging to 
even to 
the pains 


ips, than 


them in 
little for 


osophyv of 


leaving 


hat direction; and 
ters of Old Gorgon 
our face and 
ction of our real 


The “Ole Clo’ 


x pardoned if they 
eing that 

we present to their 

Nie novelist be if 


these 


iress to expatiate 
ck it is old and 
like Shake- 
sounds "’ or there 


scene 18 


yorkKs 


repost ful 


ke the succeeding 


startling, and in 
writer ecstatically 
ss, we know that 
re about to take 


Our clothes play 


es Man” 


even when 


i¢ ii 

recall Leech’'s 
Jewish ‘‘ Ole Clo’es 
n hats heaped up 
< of discarded 
And who has not 

isewile exchang 
tcoat with the 
lan only to 
her husband had 
up in a secret 
and the tuture 
on in the old 

nad the Scarlet 
hion robbing the 
1 victims ? and 


uit, making 


but beauteous 
1 most valu 
nd it is to be 

eful 
etic side to old 
ec or other in 
know thi 1 was 


and was too 
ibout the law of 


they 


( 


primogeniture ; but I started early in life 
with a rooted hatred of all it implied, for 
my eldest brother was always a thing of 
beauty in his new suit fresh from the tailor, 
and the one between the inherited 
articles with a fair amount of gentility; 
but when they descended to me they had 
been subjected to so much amateur treat- 
ment that my otherwise guileless mind was 
perpetually on the rack to find how I was 
to put my best foot or best side before other 
people while they were talking to me, and 
never on any occasion to turn my back on 
cither a friend or a foe! I fear my young 
nature took a twist from this habit about my 
habits 


wore 


A Mission for Cast-Offs 

But incidents of this sort are only as tears 
on laughing childhood rhe pathos deepens 
into tragedy think on the part 
that old clothes play in the life of the out-o’- 
her 


when we 


work, of the poor mother and young 
helpless little brood, and the orphan boy or 
girl seeking a first situation In all such 
cases the garments which others lightly 
discard may be literally godsends. With 
out underrating the blessing of gifts of 
old clothes in these directions—nay, count- 
ing myself happy if the suggestion bears 
fruit for their comfort—yet I may be per- 


mitted to put in a word here on behalf of 


one of the saddest classes who may thus 
be benefited—the poor crippled children 
[here are more than 12,000 of these in 
London alone, under the care of the Ragged 
School Union and of that born tather of 
the fatherless, Sir John Kirk, and though 
hitherto in pleading on their behalf I have 


almost exclusively restricted myself to one 


feature of the Crutch-and-Kindness League 


(the writing of a monthly lIette1 vet I feel 
I am doing a real kindne not only to the 
members of the League, but also to all 
readers of THE Quiver, by laying before 
them this gracious means of helping, and 


helping greatly, these poor little suffering 
waits. To have a needy child in a poor home 
is a heart-aching thought at the _ best 


child is a cripple, with frequent 
hospital and small 
morsels of tempting food to br bought when 


but when the 
visits to be paid to the 


possible, yet with so litthe money coming 
into the house, it makes things, oh! ever 


so much sadder 











THE 


least nine-tenths 





of 1e poor crippled children ot London 
AY t} so need tl old clothes, not for 
I alon 10u that comes first, but 
f ommon d And the Ragged 
School Union, with its big heart, lays itself 
out specially to meet this need. It has a great 
ro urrounded with wooden frames and 
} | 1ake it suspiciously like 
yroket », and in these pigeon 
ire all mann f garments for boys 
1 1 left ed by voluntary 
t » children of every age and size ; 
ther ire 1ew ight so calculated to 
t big lu he throat and the 
moisture to the « is when little Jenme 
r Johnnie ar brought with their 
| to be fit out with a new frock 
jacket and “ trousi lo them it 1s the 
n oO th ve te th onlooker it 
> omes an inett rie mory 
M I ipp lf nh Ip ? What do 
in by I] cast-off garments ? 
\ lling or two at the most, and. so far as 
e concerned, this ends the matter 
| 1 put to rciful use as | 
é 1 1 is entered on 
ider ano not Dratty 
é rut ( and that is the 
| vord God, and never fails to 
interest ) iver and receive! 
Such gifts will b tefully received and 
icknow!l l john Kirk, Ragged 
School Union, 3 fohn Street, Theobald’s 
Road. London. W.< from whom also may 
b 1 fc tal tt durthes particulars of 
the Cru d-Kindness Leagut 
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ind Miss Rosemary Compton, Streatham Hill, $.w 
Miss Lucy M. Cowell, Highgate, N Miss Meg’ 
Cowell (for Bible Class) and Miss Amy § Cowell 


for Sunday School Class), Newcastle-on-Tyne : Miss 

1». M. Cash, Aberdeen, N.B Miro 

Miss Mary L. Daws, Shanklin, Isle of Wight ; Miss 

Ethel De la Rue, Kensington, W.; Master Reginald 

Draper, Heaton Mersey, Manchester; W. H. Drum. 
in, Ireland; Miss and 
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Miss Hall, Leed Yorkshire Miss Hall, Hove, 
Sussex; Mi V. M. Hardy, Clare, Ireland; Miss 
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Surrey; F. | iges, esq... Mi M. M. and Miss 
[. Hedges, Mr Blackett, and Miss V. E. Humber, 
Victoria, British ¢ unbia Miss N. F. Hogben, 
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ZMIANN HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
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CASEM ENT CURTAINS 


“SHERATON,’ Bands of Riband ona 
Plain Gr 1 Ven L-ftective 
2/11 per pair. Samples on Approval. 


CASEMENT CLOTH, cor omnsei oat seer, 


Over 60 Shades, 


and most fashionable 


n. Ww e. 6d. 52 In, wk le ~ Oo 


SPECIAL PURCHASE OF A 


'MANUFACTURER’S STOCK 


30 FINELY MADE 


SIDEBOARDS 


at exactly Half the Usual Cost 
NOW BEING SOLD AT 


HALF PRICES. 












made and well finished, enclosed by cup- 
colours, boards with shelves in each, fitted two 
drawers, large bevelled edge mirror and 











| I Ma g to it Fast rs pe Soft Draping, and shelf for china, 5ft. wide, 6ft. Gin. high. 
SDI Qualities, 1s largely used for . . 
Usual price for this quality, £10 15s, 
COSTUMES. 
Patterns Post Free. Six only to be cleared for £5 7s.6d. each. 
teal 








Dash it on the Flames 


And the effect is instantaneous. 


XXXiii 















Is it worth running 
the terrible risk of Fire, 
when the best Protection can 


be secured at a small outlay ? 


Price 5 / - each. 


Guaranteed to remain effective for a 
number of years. 
AVOID IMITATIONS: 
THERE IS ONLY ONE “KYL-FYRE.” 


PASSED BY THE BOARD OF TRADE 


Write for full particulars to 


KYL-FYRE, LTD., EASTBOURNE. 
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R U 0 S Patronized by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 

















GIVEN a NAL OFFE = is made to the Readers of Tue 
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table for Dri Re De ing Room, Bedroom, &c., andsomely 
bordered, in Th inty Turkey pa T i a spr green de. 











LARGE ENOUCII 10 COVE] ARY ORDINARY Siz ED ROOM 
These Carpets will be sent out j 


—— Gi _FREE ee 
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Galaxy Bargain Catalogues of Car. 
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F. HODCSON & SONS 


(Der t ©) 


Manufacturers, Importers, and Merchants 
WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 











SIR CHARLES SANTLEY 


writes: * Proctor’s Pinelyptus Pa excellent for the I 


MISS ELLEN TERRY 






\ A// 9 YOU CANT 
fhich HAVE | E BOTH. 
Will you have a = . 


Nasty HEADACHE 


ora 


Dr. MACKENZIE’S ) ; pes . 
@ SMELLING : 
‘ ay 


Which cures HEADACHE, COLD IN THE HEAD, 








(Broncho-Laryngeal). 
For For 


CHEST, (%°\ ASTHMA, 
THROAT, | 47, COUGH, 














CATARRH, DIZZINESS, and FAINTNESS. 
Pra Of ALI CHEMI TS. pee Unie —* 
e n the United tom. 
~ TUNBRIDGE ‘& WRIGHT, READING 


VOICE, 'CATARRH. 














COUPON. The League of Loving Hearts. 


Go the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
Joa Belle Sauvage, London, €.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the Joeague of Jooving Hearts 
and forward a Certificate. J enclose One S6illing. 


(Signed )......... 


Address ........... 
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WHERE THE PULL 
COMES. 


[he Salter Typewriter is a marvel in its 


not only because it is put together in 


ntain, but because its beautifully fitted and 


riectly finished mechanism is, every bit of 


f British manufacture, made entirely at 


} 





tks of Geo. Salter and Co., a firm 


Wn for a centur ind a half as the most 
e of all spring balance manufacturers 
ther Standard writing machine is of 
British make, and certainly no other 
re calculated to give constant and com 

t€ satisfaction to the user. The Salter 
perfectly, producing that particularly 


ind even work which can be expected 


rom the highest grade machine. For 


rs and prices readers are referred 


coloured inset appearing in this 
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FOR MEN 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivaled for 
shampooing, bathing, shav- 
ing and for every use in 
preserving the hair and skin. 
Assisted by Cuticura, it 
allays itching and irritation 
and tends to prevent clog- 
ging of the pores, a frequent 
cause of facial eruptions. 
Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, 
Rue de la Chaussee d'Antin; Australia, R. Towns & 
Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta; China, 
Iiong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, Z. P. Maruya, Ltd., 
Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, etc.; 
U A.. Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props.. 
133 © olumbus Ave., Boston 


@7-Post-free, 32-page Cuticura Book, an Authofe 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin end Hair. 
















THE QUIVER 


Result of the 
Doll-Dressing (Competition 


LIST OF AWARDS 


Wer have much pleasure in announcing the result of our recent Competition for the 
best-dressed doll. 

The FIRST PRIZE of one of Frister and Rossmann’s magnificent vibrating 
shuttle hand and treadle Sewing Machines is awarded to— 

Miss K. WALLER, 
Old Rectory, 
Waldringfield, Woodbridge. 
The six prizes of ‘Thermos’ Flasks are awarded to— 


Miss Lucie Adams, Elmscroft, Kearsney, near Dover 


Miss Janet Clowser, 2, Southgate Road, Winchester 
Miss M. Hansford, ** Wrexham,”’ George Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight. 
Miss Winifred Hexter, Beach House, Sidmouth 


Miss Catherine A. Howell, 11, Kensington Place, Bath 
Miss Helen K. Wargent, * Hillside,’’ Cinderford, Gloucester 
In view of the special merit of the other contributions, we have decided to give 
two special prizes of ‘Onoto” Fountain Pens to 
Miss I,. M. Harris, “* Alphington,’’ Alverton, Penzance 
Miss Nellie Haynes, 24, Park Crescent, Brighton. 
Four special Book prizes of superior value have also been awarded to the following :— 
Miss K. Adams, Oak Lodge, Blanford Road, Reigate 
Miss U. F. H. Brooksbank, Fir Bank, Penrith 
Miss E. McCorkendale, 38, West Side, Clapham Common 
Miss Carrie M. Tyson, Chilton Vicarage, Thame, Oxon 
The twelve Book prizes are awarded to the following : 
Miss S. Adams, Elmscroft, Kearsney, near Dover. 


Miss G. Brown, 5, Shaw Road, Heaton Moor, near Stockport 

Miss Annie B. Campbell, 29, Walpole Street, Kew, Victoria Australia. 
Miss FE. M. Cardwell, 25, Park Row, Greenwich Park. 

Mrs 4. Coller, 6s, Henry Road, Gloucester 


Miss D. Davis, The Firs, Cheam, Surrey. 
Miss Driffield, Birtle Dene, Albert Road, Old Colwyn, 
Miss Z. England, Castle House, Torrington, Devon 
Miss Matson, 28, Nelson Road, Hastinys 
Miss Helen D. Pittile, Lewen Villa, Burntisland. 
Miss B. Price, The Gardens, Madresfield, Malvern. 
Miss Wain, ** Sycamore,’’ Northwold, Norfolk 
Special mention should be made of the dolls sent by Mrs. Laura Waldy and Mrs. Goodman 


The tormer lady is aged 84 years, whilst the latter is in her goth year. 


rhe contributions of the following also are highly commended : 

Mrs. F. A. Adams; Miss Isabella J. Anderson; Mrs. Anthony; Mrs. M. Ashley; Mrs. L 
Belcher; Mrs. R. Blyth; Miss Mary Brewer; Mrs. C. H. Brock; Miss M. E. Cass; Mrs. W 
Champion Miss Annie V. Davis: Miss Dicks: Miss Daisy M. Dormer; Miss Winifred M. Edwards 
Miss K. Emson; Miss Foxcroft ; Miss Eliza Frances; Miss Beatrice M. Frankland ; Miss Margaret 
Fry Miss Kathleen Futter; Miss Margery Futter; Miss H. J. B. Galbraith; Miss Emily ¢. 
Galbraith Miss Helen Gibson; Mrs. H. W. Gibson; Miss Hilda Grimwade; Mrs. E. Harris 
Mrs. Hardy; Misses C. and H. Heath: Miss M. C. Higgs; Mrs. D. E, Holditch; Miss Evely? 
M.H. Hopley ; Miss C. F. Hutchinson ; Miss Betty Jenking ; Miss Elsie M. Johnson ; Miss | . Kay; 
Mrs. J. A. Kellam; Miss E. M. Kennedy; Miss M. G. Leech; Miss E. Hope Lucas; Miss . 
Iucraft ; Miss Mary Marples; Miss F. Millward; Miss M. Millward; Mrs. E. Mines ; Miss Cathie 
J. M. Neish; Miss E. F. Oswald; Miss N. Pierce; Miss Alice Powell; Mrs. Richardson ; Mrs. R 
Rust; Miss Anne Shaw; Miss Isabel M. Slater; Miss Mabel R. Staddon ; Miss Isabella Tolley; 
Miss Agnes Waller; Miss L. F. Welby Miss N. Wheeler; Miss F. J. St. Lo Wilkinson. 
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‘“YHLORODYNE taken in drops, gradu 
ted according to the malady. The doses 
e small, so that a bottle is not soon 
exhausted but remains ready to meet emer 


No more reliable and generally 

at hand. It is 

acreeable t pleasant in action, and 

no bad after effect 

CONVINCING MEDICAL TESTIMONY 
accompanies each Bottle. 

of all Chemists. 1/1}, 2/9, and 46. 
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D' J.Collis roan 


The ORIGINAL and ONLY GENUIN 





DIARRHCEA, CHOLERA, 


RHEUMATISM, and 
TOOTHACHE. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm in 


and DYSENTERY. 


The only Palliative in 
URALGIA, GOUT, 













CATALOGUE FREE. 


TRUSSES, BELTS, 


and 


EVERY “ARTICLE 
SICK NURSING. 


Varta uli about Elastsc S 1 
how ear ean, and vepaw then, 
post sree tt tamps 
W. H. BAILEY & SON, 

38, Oxtord St., London. 
(City Branch, 52, Fore St., E.C.) 


INDIGESTION 


is the primary cause of most of the ills to which 
we are subject. Hence a medicine that stimu- 
lates the digestive organs will relieve quite a 
number of complaints. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


arouse the stomach to action, promote the flow of 
gastric juice, and give tone to the whole system. 
Headache flies away, Biliousmess, Kidney Dis- 
orders, and Skin Complaints disappear, while 
cheerful spirits and clear complexions follow in 
due course. Ask 


WHELPTON’S PURIFYING PILLS. 


And remember there is NO PILL “JUST as GOOD.” 
Of all Chemists, 1s. 1:d. per Box. 
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IRISH LINEN 


World-Renowned for Quality and Value 








lrish Damask & Household Linen. 
i ] 511 


211 1511 











1 4: : 86 

44 686 

Dress Linen. 
cles, 164 2- re 
. aa) 
Price Lists and Samples Pest Free. 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 

36,C, Donegall Place, BELFAST. [Liverpool 


The QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


HACKNEY ROAD, 
BETHNAL 






Unless help 
is immediately 


forthcoming 


PLEASE 
HELP. 





T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 

































Rhubarb Pudding 





CUSTARD 


Delicious Served Hot as a Sauce with Rhubarb Pudding or Pies and 
Stewed Rhubarb. 


Bird’s Custard softens any slight acidity of the Rhubarb, whilst 
leaving unimpaired its fresh flavour and invigorating qualities. 
DIRECTIONS To prepare a richer and stiffer Sauc p 
see Recipe in every box BIRDS//The Original 
} £ 





only Genuine 











THE NATIONAL TRAINING HOME 
FOR THE MENTALLY DEFICIENT 


Patrons— Their Majesties the KING and QUEEN 








PION, 


AID DELICIOUS COFFEE. 
NT 
WE PLEAD FOR THOSE WHO CANNOT 
PLEAD FOR THEMSELVES.” 
Special Gifts and Annual Subscriptions WwW Hil 
gratefully received by 

Mr. H. HOWARD, Secretary, BLU 

36, King William Street, London Bridge, E.C., & 


ladly send Forms of Application For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


snd all Particulars. 
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